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ELECTRICALLY STARTED AND LIGHTED 





HITE CARS are equipped with a start- 

ing system that cranks the motor easily 
and naturally. There are no valves to leak, no 
gears to engage, and no explosions in the 
cylinders while the pistons are stationary. The 
White starting system is one hundred per 
cent efficient. Moreover, the lights are oper- 
ated by the same system that starts the engine. 
Logical, isn’t it? 


“THE CAR THAT MADE LONG STROKE FAMOUS” 





CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs 
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GENERAL FREDERICK DENT GRANT 


COMMANDER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST AND SON OF THE FAMOUS CIVIL 
WAR GENERAL, WHO DIED SUDDENLY IN NEW YORK CITY AT MIDNIGHT, APRIL 11 





UTER doors were thrown wide 

O open in the Senate Chamber; 

doors and windows admitted the 

balmy breeze in the House, and 

the radiant May-time air made the pro- 

ceedings seem as drowsy as are schoolroom 

exercises to the boy who longs to be out- 
doors fishing when May comes around. 

In the Senate, Vice-President Sherman 
sat with due dignity in the chair, fanning 
himself vigorously, possibly thinking of 
other fans, and the crowded bleachers on 
the baseball grounds. 

In the House, Speaker Clark was attend- 
ing strictly to business, but he looked 
toward the window now and again, think- 
ing perhaps of the coming June convention 
days in Baltimore. In both houses there 
was a drowsy after-school air early in the 
afternoon. 

Interestin the calendar lags, and legisla- 
tion is carried on by little groups heading 
the various committees. The average at- 
tendance for the month barely covers a 
quorum, and the galleries are nearly de- 
serted, for the call of the wild in these 
May days is irresistible. The first white 
suits of the season.are already making 
their appearance, and cloak rooms are not 
so crowded as usual. 


Never before, however, has there been ._ 


reine 
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ee 


Joe Mitchell C happle 


so much activity in Washington over the 
coming presidential nominations and the 
great contest that follows. Bu'letins are 
issued hourly as to the gain and loss of 
delegates to and from factions and parties. 
The absorbing’ topic is not legislation, but 
nomination.. Who will be nominated? 
Who will-tide up the Avenue in the inaug- 
ural chariot,in 1913? The Washingtonian 
begins to-see in fancy the Avenue lined 
with thronging visitors and the progress 
of the great procession that will escort 
to the Capitol the chosen leader of the 
people. Who will it be? The answer to 
that question “‘lies on the laps of the gods,” 
and seldom before has it been so difficult 
even to guess at the probable victor in the 
great quadrennial election. 


* * * 


F there ever is a time when one feels 

thoroughly in sympathy with nature 
and life, it is when walking down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, or in the Washington parks, 
during the month of May. Here are a 
host of pretty nurses out with bevies of 
happy, gayly-clad children; here, parties 
of tourists enjoying every moment of the 
balmy day, and there are even groups of 
congressmen walking down the Avenue 
with the abandon and jollity of schoolboys. 
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The witchery of May-time in Washington 
is said to have had a magical spell from of 
old and to have compelled the original 
decision of George Washington that here 
on the banks of the Potomac should be 
built the capital of the nation. 

There is something in the balmy frag- 
rance of the air and in the genial spirit 
of everyone you meet in May days that 
takes out all the rancor of partisan or 
factional feeling. Even opposing candi- 
dates bow graciously to each other. The 





Cf Arizona, who took his seat in the Senate April 1 


subtle, witching, dreamy sense of restful 
happiness seems to permeate both head 
and brain; the great dome of the Capitol 
glistens in the soft radiance of the spring 
sun; the lilacs and snowballs are laden 
with blooms, and the botanical garden, 
ablaze with rare foliage and flowers, seems 
a sacrificial gem lying at the foot of Capi- 
tol Hill. In the evenings the promenades 
are thronged; the electric lights in the 
capitol grounds illumine kaleidoscopic 


mutations of passing and repassing hu- 
manity, and ripples of joyous laughter and 
happy converse lend a charm that one does 
not seem to find in other months. 
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& the long cruise progressed, the world- 

wide importance of Secretary Phil- 
ander C. Knox’s tour of South America 
was revealed. The Venezuelans gave 
the Secretary a warm welcome. Caracas 
was garbed for the feast. Among the 
intertwined decorations busts of Washing- 
ton and Bolivar were conspicuous. The 
popular welcome given Secretary Knox 
in the Latin-American republic is a sig- 
nificant overture to a broad national 
policy that will follow the opening of the 
Panama Canal. President Gomez and his 
cabinet in the cordiality of their welcome 
tried to wipe out the last vestige of boun- 
dary disputes which very nearly evoked 
an international war during Cleveland’s 
administration. 

This tour of the Secretary of State will 
form an interesting part of the archives 
of the State Department, and follows the 
innovation of Senator Root who, when 
Secretary of State, departed from the 
stiff traditions of other days, when all 
state matters were settled by written 
reports. He believed that the Secretary of 
State should personally look into matters 
that required particular attention. Secre- 
tary Knox has gone a step further in 
making a friendly tour among the Latin- 
American republics. He feels that the 
results of this visit could never be obtained 
through any voluminous documentary 
information. 

* * * 


OMETHING like a thrill of sentiment 

came over the magnates of the Senate 
Chamber and the sightseers in the galleries 
when the quartet of senators from Arizona 
and New Mexico approached the desk 
of the Vice-President to be sworn into 
office, for these senators represent the latest 
of the forty-eight states now symbolized 
by the last two stars in the flag. Arizona 
and New Mexico are probably the last 
states that will ever be admitted to the 
Union, in the vast territory known as the 
United States of America. How soon or 
when Senators will come from Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
no political prophet would dare to guess. 

The election of Senator Marcus A. Smith 
of Arizona, whose name suggests Marcus 
A. Hanna and Marcus Aurelius of old | 
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has added one more Smith to the four 
members of that name in the Senate and 
the five in the House. Now it is an even 
“five to five” between the Smiths of the 
Upper and Lower houses. The senators 
in both of the new states were elected at 
the same time, and the old lottery custom, 
established at the birth of the republic, 
of letting the United States Senate choose 
who shall have the long and who the short 
term, still prevails. Through deference 
to Senator Smith’s age and former service 
as a delegate from Arizona territory, also 
by his colleague’s request, Smith was nomi- 
nated first in each branch of the legislature. 

Mr. Smith has served as a delegate from 
Arizona in eight terms of Congress, and has 
been a strenuous advocate of statehood for 
Arizona. He was born in old Kentucky, 
but’ moved to Arizona thirty years ago, 
and has for three decades been prominent 
in territorial affairs. 

The other senator from Arizona, Henry 
F. Ashurst, is but thirty-six years old, and 
begins his senatorial career with the strong 
support of an enthusiastic constituency. 


* * * 


URING the last month of his life, 

January, 1904, Senator Marcus A. 
Hanna wrote for the NATIONAL an article 
which presaged that in the campaign of 1912 
the line of cleavage would be sharply 
drawn on socialism. With all the earnest 
fervor of his latter days, “‘Uncle Mark” 
concentrated his attention upon the work 
of civic federation in bringing about a 
better understanding between employers 
and their workmen. “Future campaigns,” 
he told me, “will find the workingmen 
of the country educated in such a way 
that they cannot be led astray from the 
fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment.” He then expressed the desire that 
he might live to see a campaign in which 
the issues were fairly and squarely drawn. 
He insisted that despite all the noisy talk, 
the sober sense of the American people 
was always to be relied upon. Even during 
the most strenuous times, when it seemed 
as if there was no way to arbitrate and 
settle disputes which had developed into 
embittered class feeling, Senator Hanna’s 
clear eyes would soften and twinkle as he 
remarked, ‘You can bet on the American 
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people every time, if you just let them have 
all the facts.” 

He foresaw the results of the multipli- 
cation of automobiles and like displays 
of wealth and luxury, and could predict 


their effect upon the less successful. But 
he insisted that if there could only be a 
proper realization of the happiness and 
contented condition of the men of average 
means, that state would be recognized as, 
after all, the ideal condition in American 
life. He never lost his belief that the men 
who had created fortunes through a close 











HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 
The new United States Senator from Arizona 


personal connection and sympathy with 
their people possessed an influence which 
those who had inherited fortunes could 
neither understand nor appreciate. 


* * * 


O*XE of the longest congressional careers 

in American history was closed with 
the passing of General Henry H. Bingham, 
for many years the “father of the House 
of Representatives.” For thirty-three 
years he remained one of the most con- 
spicuous and picturesque figures in Con-’ 
gress. For a score of years it was his dis- 
tinction to be “the father of the House,”’ 
in which capacity he administered the 
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oath of office to three Republican speakers 
—Reed, Henderson and Cannon, a function 
allotted the oldest man in the House. 

No one ever addressed General Bingham 
as “Congressman,” for the little button 
which he wore indicated his war record. 
It was General Winfield S. Hancock, while 
a candidate for President of the United 
States, who insisted that “Harry Bingham 
was the bravest soldier I ever saw.” For 
_ conspicuous gallantry during the Civil 
War, General Bingham was promoted to 


MRS. RICHARDWAN WYCK NEGLEY 
Formerly Miss Laura Burleson, the daughter of Con- 
gressman Burleson of Texas. Mrs. Negley was one of 

the season's debutantes 


the rank of brigadier-general, and received 
a medal of honor for special bravery on the 
field of battle, notably at Spottsylvania, at 
Gettysburg and at the Wilderness. 

But that he realized the horrors of war 
was manifested at the opening of the 
Spanish-American struggle. When war 
was about to be declared with Spain, it 
was General Bingham who protested 
against it and was met with hisses from 
the gallery. With the self-control charac- 
teristic of the man, he told his unruly 
auditors something of his own experiences 
in the cycle of bloody wars. 


WASHINGTON 


General Bingham néver indulged in fiery 
‘debate, and although a fighter, he did his 
fighting in other ways than with recrimina- 
tion or even satire. Even in disposition, 
unselfish, considerate of his colleagues, gal- 
lant and kindly, many will miss the veteran 
congressman, whom his friends termed also 
“the Chesterfield of the House.” 


* * * 


 pealebeoed experts and prophets at 
Washington are already canvassing 
the probability of armed intervention in 
Mexico, as a factor in the coming Presi- 
dential election. It is pointed out that, 
while the administration has displayed 
great patience, President Madero has 
failed to appreciate the dangers, or to 
provide men and arms to avert them 
and that at any time some outbreak -of 
Mexican brigandage may make it impos- 
sible to hold back the sword of the repub- 
lic. In such case, it is claimed that Taft 
could not possibly be defeated, but would 
undoubtedly be left in power until peace 
was established. 
* * * 


N the walls of the NATIONAL MaGa- 

ZINE Offices hang many remembrances 
from subscribers in different sections of 
tke country. Recently the editor received 
a copy of a circular issued about 1740 or 
1750 by Jolley Allen, “at his shop about 
Midway between the Governor’s and the 
Town-House, and almost opposite the 
Heart and Crown, in Cornhill, Boston.” 

Jolley Allen (no reflection on his fair 
name) starts out as if it were at one of 
the old-fashioned childhood parties. The 
circular reads: “Superfine, middling & 
low-prized Broad Cloths, such as scarlet, 
crimson, black, claret, blue and cloth 
colour’d, some of the cloth colour’d as low 
as 33s. Old Tenor per yard,’’ etc. 

And he goes on in type finer than that 
in which Shakespeare’s poetry is printed, 
to tell about ready-made clothes. He 
advertises mace, cinnamon, cloves, nut- 
megs, allspice, race, root and ground 
ginger, pepper, chocolate, coffee, rice, 
raisins, currants and figs. 

Then follows a treatise on India China— 
neat blue and white china; long dishes, 
various sizes, enameled plates, etc. 
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It seems as if on everything described 
Jolley Allen expended six or seven adjec- 
tives. 

Under the postscript he announces: 
“Tea and Indigo are Articles I am never 
out of.” This may show that there were 
times when Jolley Allen had his blue mo- 
ments when he was “out of” eatable com- 
modities. = 

His town and country customers, he 
insists (away back in 1750, long before 
the Revolutionary War), “may depend 
upon being supply’d with all the above 
Articles the Year round, by Wholesale or 
Retail, and as cheap in Proportion as those 
which have the Prices fixed to them, as I 
deal for Cash only.” 

Now when the modern advertiser thinks 
that he is progressing so rapidly in adver- 
tising, just let him take a look at Jolley 
Allen’s original handbill of 1750. It was 
sent to us by Dr. Loring W. Puffer of 
Brockton, and will be treasured in the 
archives of the editorial sanctum. 


* * * 


T= passing of Robert Love Taylor, 


Senator from Tennessee, on ‘that 
beautiful Palm Sunday, was just as he 
would have had it. Few public men will 
be mourned more keenly,- for his lovable 
personal traits made “Fiddling Bob” 
Taylor of Tennessee a favorite of all parties 
and among all classes. His life, ever since 
he first saw light and heard the crooning 
melodies in the rude cradle in Happy 
Valley, Tennessee, has been one radiant 
pathway of sunshine. Instinctively in all 
parts of the country, the thought. came to 
the people when they heard the sad news, 
that dear Bob had passed on to the real 
“Happy Valley” in the great Beyond. 

To have been privileged to sit with him 
for an hour at his home or in his office, 
hearing those inimitable stories of his early 
boyhood days in the Tennessee mountains, 
is a memory which even his brilliant suc- 
cess as a. platform speaker could never 
obscure. He combined the necessary 
dignity of the senator and statesman with 
the bonhommie of the old Southern gen- 
tleman, who loved nothing better than 
to see his friends and dependents enjoy 
themselves, and when he went campaign- 
ing, or to look over his fences, ‘‘Fiddling 
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Bob Taylor’s fiddle” was the great attrac- 
tion of the day. The lyre of Orpheus 
could lure beasts from their dens, but that 


‘fiddle could draw out majorities from the 


most uncompromising precincts. He was 
an enthusiastic and persistent advocate 
of a federal system of good roads, and the 


MRS. STEPHEN B. AYRES 
Wife of Congressman Ayres of New York and a new 
favorite in the Congressional set 


building of a deep waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf punctuated his genial 
and lovable popularity with two hobbies 
which ever displayed his love of and care 
for the people. 

Senator Taylor’s middle name expressed 
his life—‘‘Love’—his birthplace, Happy 
Valley, expressed his environment and 








THE LATE SENATOR ROBERT LOVE TAYLOR OF TENNESSEE 
AFFECTIONATELY KNOWN AS “FIDDLING BOB" AND A UNIVERSAL FAVORITE 
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disposition all through his sixty odd years. 
The rancor and bitterness of political 
campaigns never soured the lovable heart 
of “Bob” Taylor. He was the popular 
raconteur and story-teller of the Senate, 
and partisan feeling never could disturb 
his sunny disposition. 

It is the leaven of just such characters 
as Senator Taylor that keeps public life 
at Washington sweet and wholesome. The 
simple funeral rites at home, when he was 
laid away by old friends, and the tender 
exhibition of feeling on the part of the 
neighbors was only expressive of the 
nation’s gratitude for the life and services 
of Robert Love Taylor. 


* * * 


N March 4, 1911, the fourteenth anni- 

versary of the inauguration of William 
McKinley as President of the United 
States, President Taft approved an act ‘‘to 
perpetuate the name and achievements of 
William McKinley, late president of the 
United States of America, by erecting and 
maintaining in the city of Niles, in the 
state of Ohio, the place of his birth, a 
Monument and Memorial Building.” 

This is a project that has long been close 
to the hearts of many Ohio people, and the 
initial movers and incorporators were 
Joseph G. Butler, Jr., of Youngstown; 
Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland; J. G. 
Schmidlapp, of Cincinnati; John G. 
Milburn, of New York, and W. A. Thomas, 
of Niles, all intimate personal friends of 
William McKinley. 

It was peculiarly fitting that the city of 
Niles, his birthplace, should be chosen as 
the site of the McKinley Memorial. There 
are many interesting McKinley family 
heirlooms, documents, pictures, papers, 
etc., pertaining to the career of the late 
President, which ought to be preserved 
before it is too late. There is much per- 
taining to the young man, McKinley, the 
soldier, the Congressman, and the Presi- 
dent, that will ever remain an inspiration. 
No one can visit Niles and the Mahoning 
Valley without realizing the enthusiasm 
and affectionate interest that will always 
be associated with his name and memory. 
Here he attended public school; near here 
he studied at the seminary; here he en- 
listed in the Union Army as from Poland, 


* One of Washington's most charming April brides. 
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Ohio, and to Niles he returned after the 
war, going later to Canton, where he made 
his home thenceforth. Throughout his 
after eventful life his thoughts turned to 
those ‘boyhood friends still residing in 
Niles, Poland and Youngstown, relying 
on them for the generous co-operation 
which never failed him. Soon after leav- 
ing here his life was given to the nation. 
It was associated with the history of the 
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Kemp was Miss Louis? Chapin Fletcher, the 
daughter of Senator Fletcher of Florida 


country, and at the city of his birth, the 
first mill of any size for making tin plate, 
a product of the McKinley tariff bill of 
1890, was built. 

The McKinley residence at Canton has 
passed out of the hands of the family and 
can never be used as a memorial. Even the 
old house at Niles in which the late Presi- 
dent was born, has fallen into decay and 
has been removed. For this reason it is 
necessary to secure funds which will pro- 
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vide a suitable building for an association 
chartered by Congress where may be pre- 
served all the records and mementoes 
associated with the name of, William 
McKinley. 

For many years Colonel J. G. Butler, Jr., 
of Youngstown, Ohio, a prominent friend 
of the late President—and, indeed, a 
friend of nearly every president since the 
time of Lincoln—has devoted himself to 





THE LATE PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


To perpetuate his name and achievements, a monument 
and memorial building will be erected in Niles, 
Ohio, the city of his birth 


the organization of the National McKinley 
Birthplace Memorial Association, and 
every lover of McKinley and of the good 
and ‘true in humanity will welcome the 
opportunity to contribute something for 
this Memorial. 

The citizens of. Niles have contributed 
the site, and an adequate endowment 
fund to insure the perpetuity and main- 
tenance of the Memorial. Now all that 
remains is for the people of the country to 
provide the Memorial as an expression of 
their affectionate and tender regard. 
Splendid letters of endorsement have 
already come through Colonel Butler from 
President Taft, Willis L. King, of Pitts- 
burgh; Judge E. H. Gary; Hon. Myron T. 
Herrick, former Governor of Ohio, now 
Ambassador to France; Hon. Whitelaw 
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Reid, Ambassador to Great Britain; Hon. 
George B. Cortelyou, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, and former Postmaster 
General; and from Andrew Carnegie, who 
without even a word of solicitation sub- 
scribed five thousand dollars, to have a. 
part in the one hundred thousand dollar 
fund necessary to provide the building. 

A letter from Cardinal Gibbons has paid 
a tender tribute to the friendship of 
McKinley, whom he greatly admired and 
whom he considered a glory to his country. 
Justice Charles E. Hughes, Senator Albert 
B. Cummins, Governor John K. Tener, 
Governor Judson Harmon and Justice 
William R. Day, the old friend of earlier 





HON. MYRON T. HERRICK OF OHIO 
Appointed by President Taft as Ambassador to France. 
Governor Herrick was a close personal friend 
of the late President McKinley 


days, have all expressed an enthusiastic 
interest in the enterprise. 

The Association has departed from the 
usual style of memorial in providing a 
fireproof building to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred thousand dollars, in 
which to hold meetings and preserve all 
the records and mementoes associated 
with the early life of McKinley, making it 
in fact a museum of historical interest. 
A bronze statue of McKinley will also be 
erected in or near the building. 
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The general purposes and programme 
of the McKinley Memorial Association are 
set forth in a handsome booklet which 
Colonel Butler is sending out to all who 
contribute five dollars or more. 

The name of William McKinley is in- 
dissolubly linked with the publication of 
the NATIONAL, and it is felt that many of 
the old friends who have been subscribers 
since the early days will wish to have a 
part in the McKinley Memorial. Colonel 
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generations, because it will make acces- 
sible all those important relics associated 
with the early life of William McKinley— 
one of the first men of his generation and 
one of the great figures in national life. 


* ae eee» 


ONSTITUENTS in city districts are 
seldom as close to their Congressmen 
as the people through the sparsely settled 
regions, where it is “Jim” or “Jack” or 





CONGRESSMAN SULZER AT HIS DESK IN HIS WASHINGTON HOME 


J. G. Butler, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio, is 
receiving the contributions. 

William McKinley was a plain man of 
the people, who did his duty fearlessly and 
never faltered in his high ideals and pur- 
poses. His winsome personality, his clean 
public life, his true devotion to his invalid 
wife, his high ideals, his unfaltering Chris- 
tian faith and his nobility of character 
present in William McKinley a most 
brilliant figure in history. This work of 
building an enduring monument to his 
memory will be of special value to future 





“Bill,” and where a real friendship exists 
between the legislator and his following. 
One city Congressman who has a real, old- 
fashioned constituency is Hon. William 
Sulzer, of the: Tenth District of New York. 
In his response at the recent dinner ten- 
dered to him in the Cafe Boulevard, New 
York City, he paid a splendid tribute to 
these constituents, whom he truly called 
“friends.’’ His address, delivered in the 
earnest, straight-from-the-shoulder manner 
that has made William Sulzer beloved, will 
long be preserved by his constituents as 
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the eloquent, the honest, the simple pro- 
fessions of a legislator whose record backs 
the spoken wordwith a tablet of pure gold. 


“My friends,’”’ he said—‘‘and I say ‘my 
friends’ advisedly, because here assembled 
are the best friends I have in all this world— 
I cannot tell you how much I appreciate all 
you have said about me, and how much 
owe you for all you have done for me. 

“T am grateful to you all—each and every 
one—and gratitude is the fairest flower that 
sheds its perfume in the human heart. 

“T feel how undeserving I am of much of 
the praise we have heard tonight. I dread 
praise more than blame. If I have done 
aught to justify this public recognition of 
your appreciation, the credit is yours—the 
praise is yours—because all that I am politi- 
cally I owe to you for the confidence you 
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You are all my friends, and I know whereof 
I speak, for I have tested your friendship 
in sunshine and in storm. Had I the fingers 
of five hundred men, I know I could not 
count on them the friends I have in this 
Congressional District. According, then, 
to the wisdom of the ancient philosopher I am, 
indeed, rich—if not exactly rich in dollars— 
yet in something better—something dollars 
cannot buy—true, real, sincere friends. 

“To my friends—to ‘those who really know 
me—my life is a simple one, an earnest one, 
and an open book. I believe the secret of all 
success is hard work, loyalty to friends, and 
fidelity to principle. 

The aim of life is happiness, and I have 
found that the best way to be happy is to 
make others happy. In a few words, to be 
unselfish, to be liberal in your views, to have 
few prejudices, and those only against wrongs 
to be remedied. To be kind, 
to be true, to be honest, to be 








just, to be considerate, to be 
tolerant, to be generous, to be 
forgiving, to be charitable, and 
to love your neighbor as your- 
self. To adhere tenaciously to 
fundamental principles for good 
and for rightcousness. To help 
others, to do what you can day 
in and day out for those we meet, 
to make the hearthside hap- 
pier; and to do your part faith- 
fully, regardless of reward, for 
the better and the grander and 
the greater civilization. To be, 
so far as possible, like Jefferson 
in your belief in the plain peo- 
ple; and to be, so far as is pos- 
sible, like the immortal Lincoln 
in your love for liberty to one 
and all, 
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have reposed in me by electing me to Congress 
from this grand old tenth district for nine 
consecutive times 

“When it was proposed to give a dinner 
in my honor I said frankly I was opposed 
to it, as I wanted no thanks, or anything 
else, for doing my duty. My friends, how- 
ever, went ahead regardless of my opposition, 
and I finally reluctantly consented to be 
present only on the conditions: first, that 
the dinner should be simple in character and 
reasonable in price so that all could attend; 
secondly, that it should be held in some 
place in ‘the Congressional District in which 
I live, and among the people who have been 
so loyal to me for so many years; and 
thirdly, that it should be entirely non- 
partisan. The conditions have been religious- 
ly fulfilled. 

“The wisest of the ancients declared that 
a man was rich beyond the dreams of avarice 
if he could count, in fortune and in misfortune, 
his true friends on the fingers of one hand. 


“Those who know me best 
know that I stand as firm as a 
rock in a tempestuous sea for 
certain fundamental principles 
—for political liberty and for relig’o-1s free- 
dom; for constitutional government and 
equality before the law; for equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none; for unshackled 
opportunity as the beacon light of individual 
hope, and the best guarantee for the per- 
petuity of our free institutions; and for the 
rights of American citizens, native and 
naturalized, at home and abroad. 

“T am not narrow-minded; I have no race 
or political or religious prejudice. I am broad 
in my views. I am an optimist. I believe in 
my fellow-man, in the good of society gener- 
ally, and I know that the world is growing 
better. I stand for humanity and declare 
with Burns—a man is a man to me for all 
that 

‘“‘And so, my friends, in conclusion I thank 
you one and all again, and I assure you 
if I live, that in the future as in the past I 
shall, to the best of my ability, regardless 
of consequences, fight on for truth, fight on 
for absolute justice, fight on for real prog- 
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ress, fight on for humanity—fight on for 
the cause that lacks assistance, against the 
wrongs that need resistance, for the future 
in the distance, and the good that I can do.” 


* * * 


|" was a beautiful Sunday morning in 
Chicago. The warm sunshine flooded 
the streets in spots where the tall buildings 
did not throw their shadows. The barber 
shops were open, and the early birds were 
coming out of the restaurants from break- 
fast. In the comparatively deserted 
streets there echoed the cry of the news- 
boy, and now and then the rumble of an 
elevated train. Around the hotel centers 
there was a busy air not known even on 
weekdays—everybody was astir, but not 
bent on business as on the other six days 
of the week. In the wholesale district 
the cobblestone streets were still and 
deserted. In Clark and in Madison streets 
everybody had a large bundle of Sunday 
papers under his arm. 

On Sunday in Chicago the people all 
seem to be ‘going somewhere. There is 
not much of the leisurely cast of counte- 
nance, even cn the day of rest. At the 
Auditorium, where Dr. Frank W. Grn- 
saulus preaches, there was a large throng 
at the doors Icng before 10.30 in thé 
morning, when the services were to begin. 
The services are always impressive and 
recall the days of the eloquent pulpit 
orator when he was delivering his lectures 
on Savonarola, following ‘“The Monk and 
the Knight.”” The great auditorium was 
filled, and the choir, led by the trumpet 
tones of a cornet, sang a good old-fashioned 
doxology with spirit and fervor. There 
was “Tell Me the Old, Old Story,” and one 
or two of the old heart songs always found 
on a leaflet, which everybody sang. 

There is something in the way Dr. 
Gunsaulus reads scripture that is a sermon 
in itself. Few pulpit orators of today 
have a larger and stronger following than 
the man who in his younger days studied 
in the East under the inspiration of Phil- 
lips Brooks. He has been closely associated 
with public men for more than a genera- 
tion, But with all his old-time youthful 
vigor, Dr. Gunsaulus’ work certainly is 
institutional in Chicago. ceean 

After the services we went over to the 
Art Institute on Michigan Avenue—the 
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only building that can ever be erected on 
the lake front in Grant Park, according to 
the decision of the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois. The majority of the visitors were 
foreigners, which fact indicates a strong 


love of art in the lusty metropolis of the 
Middle West. Impressive it was to find 


standing before a miniature bas-relief of 
the Acropolis of Athens a young Greek 
mother and her two sons, looking upon 
the scenes that portrayed their illustrious 
boys 


ancestors. The were evidently 





DR. F. W. GUNSAULUS 
The famous Chicago preacher and president of the 
Armour Institute of Technology 


American born, but the mother was ad- 
dressing them in Greek, telling the story 
of the land from which their parents came. 

The collection of pottery, ceramics and 
other work relating to industrial art was 
typical of Chicago. On the old blue plates 
and on the very mugs and pitchers were 
portrayed stirring scenes of history, from 
which, as was remarked by Dr.-Gunsaulus, 
our ancestors in their childhood drank in 
three times a day the inspiration of the 
stirring episodes in history. The people 
of today eat and drink from plain white 
or flowered china dishes, whereas in times 
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past historical scenes were represented on 
nearly all table ware. 
* * * 

In the olden days of Chicago’s history 
there was not so much to detract from a 
concentrated pondering of those great 
events and feelings that nurtured and 
created a great republic. Even the bed 





“ONE PRESIDENT TO ANOTHER” 
President Taft greeting Douglass Malloch, president of the Chicago 
Press Club 


coverings on exhibition, woven from the 
wool raised, sheared and Spun on the farm, 
contained patriotic suggestions. This 
collection, contributed by Mrs. Hodge, 
caused widespread comment. Interest was 
enhanced by the pottery show in progress 
at the Coliseum, and this was made the 
text for the morning’s sermon at the 
Auditorium. 
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From the Auditorium we whisked down 
the beautiful Michigan Boulevard to the 
Field Columbian Museum, which brought 
back memories of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition held nearly twenty years ago. 
Here, too, the people thronged in large 
numbers, showing the great public interest 
taken in these institutions that have fol- 
lowed in the wake of the 
Columbian Exposition. 

Sweeping along the great 
lake front again and drinking 
deeply the exhilarating air, 
we found ourselves among 
the crowd moving into Or- 
chestra Hall, where the tenth 
anniversary of the death of 
Governor John P. Altgeld 
was being observed with im- 
pressive ceremonies. The 
speakers included William 
Jennings Bryan and Rever- 
end Mr. Perkins, the chair- 
man of the Ohio Constitu- 
tional convention. On ‘the 
stage was a portrait of Alt- 
geld, draped with the Stars 
and Stripes. 

A few doors to the north, 
still on Michigan Avenue, a 
splendid luncheon and after- 
noon concert was enjoyed at 
‘the Chicago Athletic Club. 
Gathered about the tables, 
the members with their wives 
and ladies listened to a rare 
musical program. 

While there we went down 
to the large bathing pavilion, 
just completed, which in its 
luxuries rivals even the 
famous baths of Caracalla in 
ancient Rome. 

* * * 

A description of a Sunday 
in Chicago would not be com- 
plete without a visit to Hull House, located 
at Halsted and Ewing Streets, over which 
the sweet ministering spirit of Jane Addams 
has dominated for so many years. 

Some of the children were enjoying quiet 
games in the courtways and in the play- 
ground, away from the turmoil of Halsted 
Street. There Sunday is the busiest day 
of the week, for the foreigners keep their 
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shops wide open and display their goods 
on the sidewalks. Many of the children 
were in the class-rooms at Hull House, 
having Bible stories read to them by their 
teachers. And many elders were also 
present, for Sunday is a popular visiting 
day. 

In all Chicago there is one magic and 
honored name—that of Jane Addams. 
She has devoted her life to settlement work. 
Graduated at Rockford College in Illinois, 
she made a study of sociological conditions 
in London, Paris and many other cities 
of Europe and was naturally fortified with 
a sympathetic and wide personal knowledge 
of conditions to be met in the Hull House 
settlement. One cannot visit Hull House 
and look upon the little children at their 
games or in the class-rooms without real- 
izing how much good each individual in 
the world could do if he would only set 
about it, in the simple, modest and unsel- 
fish way that Jane Addams has taken 
up her great life work. 

a * * 

At 6.30 sharp, we visited the Sunday 
Evening Club. The audience came in 
early from all parts of the city, for Bookér 
T. Washington was to speak. This work, 
ably supported by Chicago business men, 
and under the direction of Clifton Barnes, 
has proven very successful, although there 
is some complaint that it has drawn heav- 
ily from the membership of the suburban 
churches. 

But there was an earnest and enthusi- 
astic spirit, and the Sunday Evening Club 
is a movement fraught with great good, for 
the earnest addresses made by business 
men seem to appeal to the practical 
ideas of the Chicago people. Again it 
extends a warm welcome to strangers in 
the city. In the railway stations are posted 
notices of the place and hour of the ser- 
vices, with a-cordial invitation to all. 

In the evening we heard the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Oberhoofer. Here was MacDowell’s 
music rendered with a reading that re- 
flected the vigorous and staccato spirit of 
the Middle West. There were clashes and 
sudden contrasts, offset by dreamy pianis- 
simos at the conclusions, which found the 
audience listening with bated breath. 
The success of this orchestra of young 
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men, many of whom are of foreign parent- 
age, reflects the musical spirit of their 
fathers in symphonic orchestral work. 
Now we walked over into the blare and 
glare of State Street, leading southward 
into the domain of the dime museums and 
moving picture shows with their whirling 
electric signs, which attract and draw tens 
of thousands of the tide of humanity that 





MRS. JAMES M. CURLEY 
The wife of Congressman Curley of Massachusetts 


flows ceaselessly, night and day, up and 
down the thoroughfare of Chicago. 

From the hurly-burly and glittering 
lights we turned away to seek the compara- 
tive quiet of the hotel. 

This was how I enjoyed the “day of 
rest” in Chicago. Yet among all these 
shifting scenes I felt that the resistless 
energy of the people as reflected on the 
Sabbath was an unmistakable indication 
of the six days of routine activity. 
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es ee twenty years ago Herr Arthur 
Nikisch was conductor of the famous 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Born in 
Hungary in 1855, he is, perhaps, the most 
cosmopolitan musical conductor living 
today, as he is principal conductor of the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra and of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. For many 
years he has been regarded as the world’s 
greatest symphony conductor. Having 
made an impression in America that has 
continued unto this day, his return from 
Europe has been the occasion of a cordial 
greeting. He is now con- 
ducting the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which 
was established some years 
ago at Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don. He has made effective 
use of the exceptional rich- 
ness and volume of string 
tones in his orchestra. 

It has been a matter of 
interest to Americans that 
Herr Nikisch, with the 
complete London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, whose 
membership consists of one 
hundred musicians repre- 
senting the best musical 
artists of the British Em- 
pire, is making a tour of the 
United States and Canada. 
This tour comprises thirty- 
one concerts from the 
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eral of Canada, will act as special patron 
for the London Symphony Orchestra, in the 
Dominion of Canada, upon its appearance 
in Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, the 
three Canadian cities included in the 
itinerary. 

Arthur Nikisch is a most interesting 
personality. For fifteen years his practical 
help and encouragement of American ar- 
tists in Europe has indicated the intense 
friendliness he has always felt toward the 
country which bade him welcome in the 
early days of his musical career. His 

influence has had much to 

do with popularizing 

American musical work in 

Europe. 

The appearance of the 
London Symphony Orches- 
tra and the return of Herr 
Nikisch to America is in 
line with the activities of 
Manager Howard Pew, 
who for thirty years has 
been active in presenting 
to the American people the 
most distinguished musi- 

- cians and organizations, in- 
cluding Patrick S. Gilmore, 
the United States Marine 

Band, John Philip Sousa, 

the Theodore Thomas Or- 

chestra, the Strauss Orches- 
tra of Vienna and the initial 
tour of Victor Herbert and 





eighth to the twenty-eighth 
of April, 1912. Among the 
cities to be visited are New 
York, Boston, Philadel- 


HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH 
The world’s greatest symphony con- 
ductor. His American tour, as leader 
of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
has been a continuous triumph 


his band, to say nothing of 

Creatore and his band. 
The tour of the London 

Symphony Orchestra is one 





phia, Baltimore, Washing- 

ton, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, Des Moines, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. 

Herr Nikisch and the musicians of the 
London Symphony Orchestra are making 
this American tour by the gracious consent 
and under the patronage of His Majesty, 
King George V. Many members of the 
Symphony Orchestra are members of the 
private orchestra of the royal household 
in England, and under the leadership 
of Herr Nikisch they have made a profound 
impression. 

The Duke of Connaught, Governor-Gen- 


of the most pretentious un- 
dertakings in the high class concert field 
attempted for many years. The visit of 
Nikisch to America with the London 
Symphony Orchestra is accounted the 
crowning event of the present season. 


* * * 


BEYOND all praise and comprehension 

were the sacrifices, sufferings and loy- 
alty of American women during the Civil 
War, but the women of the South, to whose 
homes and firesides the agonies, fears and 
deprivations of the Lost Cause pene- 
trated, presented to the world a courage 
and resource scarcely surpassed by the 
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THE GLORIFICATION BY THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND HER CHILDREN 
OF THE WOMEN OF THE CONFEDERACY 


women of Carthage, who in the last hope- 
less siege gave their tender bodies to her- 
culean labors and cut off their hair to fur- 
nish bow-strings and to construct military 
engines. 

The state of South Carolina has of late 
symbolized the Southern woman of the 
last years of the struggle by a majestic lady 
seated in the Chair of State, yet wearing 


the plain gown and head-dress of that era. 
She is evidently reflecting over the Bible 
from which she has just been reading, or 
on the past strifes and future fate of the 
people and state which she had loved so 
well. Behind, the Genius of the State 
presses forward to crown her with deserved 
honors, and on her left a winged boy 
rushes forward to strew flowers at her feet. 
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On her right a timid girl hesitatingly offers 
her tribute of flowers and bears on a scroll 
under the Great Seal of South Carolina the 
legend “‘Enacted by the General Assembly 
of South Carolina.” 

The figures symbolize the people of the 
State combining to honor the women of the 
Confederacy, and suitable inscriptions on 








GENERAL JAMES T. McCLEARY 
Former Congressman from Minnesota and a keen 
student of financial science 


the pedestal will explain how the men of the 
State, through the genius and chisel of the 
sculptor, F. W. Ruckstuhl, have continued 
to honor the women of the Lost Cause. 
A RECENT speech on monetary mat- 
ters by former Congressman James T. 


McCleary of Minnesota, now Secretary 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 


* * * 
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is a public document, sought after by those 
who desire clear information in regard to 
American monetary affairs. Congressman 
McCleary has long been acknowledged 
one of the foremost students of financial 
science, and his speeches were the keynote 
of the sound money campaign of 1896. 
He demonstrates, beyond all doubt, the 
laxity of our present monetary system 
and shows how England, despite all the 
ups and downs of commercial depressions, 
has not suffered a panic since 1866, when 
her present methods were adopted. With 
facts and figures to prove his statements, 
General - McCleary shows how France, 
struggling under the enormous indemnity 
of the Franco-Prussian War, and in spite of 
the terrible devastation of the country, 
has ever since been able to maintain a 
monetary system without the paralyzing 
effect of panics. 
* * * 


age ininess telephone booths have always 
been splendid ‘centers of observation” 
for the study of human nature. Have you 
ever noticed how in a row of booths most 
of the customers are sitting sideways, and 
have you ever studied the varied 
expressions along the line? There is a 
man who is evidently talking to his wife; 
in the next booth the young man with a 
downy moustache is talking to someone not 
yet his wife. Again there is a business man 
with his sharp, staccato voice and short, 
terse sentences, busy on a “hurry-up” 
order. The matinee girl is nervous about 
a belated appointment; her eyes are on 
the passing crowds while she asks the 
operator to “‘ring them again.” 

Delayed appointments! The American 
habit of laxity in keeping appointments 
has much to do with keeping the telephone 
wires busy. 

At least half of this telephoning is occa- 
sioned by people having forgotten some- 
thing. As the old messenger in uniform 
who stood at the row of booths remarked, 
“It’s a good thing people have forgetters, 
so as to keep the telephones busy.” 

Now comes the sad-faced young man 
to make inquiry concerning the rate to a 
certain distant town. When he is given 
the terse reply, “Three dollars for three 
minutes,”’ he stands aghast. “I’m afraid 
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I’m not on speaking terms with her at that 
price,” he remarks as he hurries away. 
At this there is a smile from the man who 
is trying to hurry up his wife. 

The patient little lady at the switch- 
board seems the only one who keeps her 
head. She rattles off “number, number,” 
and “hello, hello,” in rapid succession, 
with. a dainty trill on the “r’’ whenever 
there is a number with “‘thrrree’’ in it. 

At certain times of the day troubles 
seem to surge in, and this always seems 
to happen during rush hours. One demure 
little operator wished that the people 
“would have their telephone troubles at 
some other time than rush hours.” 

There are computations on the number 
of silver dollars it would take to reach the 
moon, of the number of books Carnegie 
could buy, and the number of mosquitoes 
killed last year in Texas, but no statisti- 
cian has ever been brave enough to esti- 
mate the number of words spoken in a 
single day over American telephone wires. 

“* * * - 


FoR some years past the custom has 

been growing of observing the second 
Sunday in May in honor of mothers, living 
or dead. This beautiful custom was 
inaugurated and carried forward by Miss 
Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia until now it 
is observed in this and foreign lands. It 
was the outgrowth of a simple and loving 
sentiment toward her own mother, who 
had reared a large family and had endeared 
herself in the hearts of her children. After 
her mother’s death Miss Jarvis felt that 
something ought to be done to afford a 
method of paying tribute to the mothers 
in all lands who have cared for children 
in innocent boyhood and girlhood and 


have taught them by example and precept 


to live useful lives. 

Contrary to the usual celebration, 
Mother’s Day is no anniversary of war’s 
carnage or of political struggles, nor does 
it seek the homage of nations. It is uni- 
versal—it centers upon the achievements 
of woman in her regal light of motherhood. 
Millions of grateful hearts are recognizing 
in loving memory their own mothers in 
special form and ceremony on this day. 
The supreme value and force of mother 
love, which in every clime and people 
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preserves and fosters the better feelings 
and nobler charities of humanity, are 
recognized alone and single-handed. 
Miss Jarvis has written personal letters 
to the governors of the various states, 
many of whom issued special proclamations 
for the observance of this day. She found 
many illustrious and scholarly gentlemen 
ready with their co-operation and appre- 
ciation, and Hon. John Wanamaker ap- 
pealed to the Sabbath Schools of Pennsyl- 





MISS LILLIAN GRONNA 


The daughter of Senator Gronna of North 
Dakota 


vania to take this one day of the year in 
which “to honor the memory of the one 
who in most of our hearts comes next to 
the blessed Christ Himself.” 

When one realizes that all this great 
work has been carried on by one individ- 
ual, it seems as if it is about time now for 
some others to step in and help carry the 
burden and expense. 

It was none other than the genial Mark 
Twain who in his latter years said feelingly 
in reference to this day: “I do not know 
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how many more anniversaries of Mother’s 
Day I will see, but on all those that I 
have remaining with me in this world, I 
will wear a white flower, the emblem of 
purity and my mother’s love.” 

During the last few years the governors 
of many states and the mayors of leading 
cities have formally proclaimed and advo- 
cated the observance of Mother’s Day 
and recommended as appropriate the 
wearing of a white carnation, which has 
been chosen as the emblem of the day’s 
observance. ~ 





MISS ANNA JARVIS OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founder of the Mother’s Day movement 


President Taft is honorary president of 
the Mother’s Day International Associa- 
tion. 

For those who cannot well secure the 
white flower, an official badge for the organ- 
ization is furnished by Miss Jarvis from 
her home at 2031 North Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia at a nominal cost. 

The general observance of Mother’s 
Day this year will be one of the greatest 
ever known, for the spell of a mother’s 
devotion knows not race or clime, color 
of skin or limitation of caste or creed. 

It is especially gratifying for the Na- 
TIONAL to publish each year the message 
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and reminder of Mother’s Day, for it was 
in this periodical that Miss Jarvis carried 
her first magazine message: ‘Live the day 
as your mother would have you live it.” 
That doesn’t mean to be an earthly saint, 
but just to be the big boy or the big girl 
your mother still believes you to be. 

On Mother’s Day the fathers and 
mothers are the guests of honor, or it is 
recommended that the grown-up children 
come home on that day, making every 
hour one of unalloyed pleasure. But if we 
cannot go home, or if the mother’s name 
is graven on a stone in some churchyard, 
we can at least recall the many days of 
anxiety and the cheery acts of mother- 
hood which she performed. Every true son 
and every true daughter will respond to the 
world-wide sentiment on that day, surging 
forth with full hearts and eyes when the 
tribute is given to the mothers. God bless 
them all! 


* * * 


es towering form of the late Honorable 

David J. Foster, Congresssman from 
Vermont, will be sadly missed at the east 
end of the Capitol. A man of rare and 
genial personality, scarcely a day passed 
that he had not some constituent or friend 
visiting him. He was always gracious, 
kind and considerate; his great voice 
rang out with the hearty cheeriness of the 
Green Mountain State, and his dark eyes 
would glisten with happiness as he related 
or listened to a story. 

The congressional career of David J. 
Foster is one of honor and distinction. He 
had a prominent voice in party affairs 
during the years that the Republicans 
were in control of the House; and last 
summer he played an important part in 
the International Agricultural Conference 
at Rome. An ardent advocate of inter- 
national peace, he had already been 
recognized as a leader in this great move- 
ment. Had he lived he would doubtless 
have taken a conspicuous part in the nego- 
tiations of the administration for arbitra- 
tion treaties with foreign countries. 

Ever since he came to Washington, I 
never failed of a friendly greeting from the 
tall Vermont congressman. An indus- 
trious, hard worker and an able speaker, 
he left a record of congressional service 
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THE LATE DAVID J. FOSTER OF VERMONT 
WHOSE PASSING TERMINATES A NOTABLE CONGRESSIONAL CAREER 
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of which his state and the nation may well 
be proud. 

David Johnson Foster was born in 
Barnet, Caledonia County, Vermont, in 
1857. He was a lusty lad, tall for his 
years, and determined in early life to be- 
comealawyer. He attended St. Johnsbury 
Academy, graduating in the centennial 
year. In 1880 he received his Dartmouth 








MRS. TIMOTHY T. ANSBERRY 


Wife of the Representative from Ohio. She is considered 
one of the most beautiful women in Washington 


diploma and was admitted to the bar in 
1883. From 1886 to 1890 he served as pros- 
ecuting attorney of Chittenden County, 
and from 1892 to 1894 he was a member 
of the State Senate from that county. He 
served on many national commissions and 
delegations previous to his election to the 
Fifty-seventh Congress and was re-elected 
by substantial majorities ever since. 

An ardent lover of his native state, 
reflecting in his generous nature the 
strength and genial radiance of the hills 
among which he was born, and as solid in 
his beliefs and convictions as the famous 
marble quarries of Vermont, David John- 
son Foster has left a rich heritage, in his 
active and useful public career, to his state 
and nation. 
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NDER the pre-election spasm of econ- 

omy, the Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill, which has just passed the House of 
Representatives, contains a reduction of 
more than one million dollars from the 
present appropriation for the Forest 
Service. The current appropriation of 
$500,000 for building roads, trails and 
telephone lines is reduced to. $275,000, 
and the $1,000,000 emergency fund for 
fighting forest fires has been cut to $200,- 
000. Mr. Gifford Pinchot, president of 


the National Conservation Association, 
has called public attention to the fact that 


| 


| 
| 








MISS DOROTHY DUNCAN GATEWOOD 
The pretty daughter of the Navy Medical Inspector in 
an 1860 costume worn at the unique old-fashioned 
dance given by General and Mrs. Marshall at 
the Washington barracks 


unless this cut is restored, it will mean 
serious interruption in the building of 
roads, trails, bridges and telephone lines 
needed to call and get men quickly to the 
fires; and that it may easily mean, through 
lack of emergency fund for actual fire 
fighting, great loss of lives and of timber. 

Mr. Pinchot contends that such a sweep- 
ing cut should not be made in the face of 
the record of 1910, when seventy-nine fire 
fighters and twenty-five settlers were 
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burned to death in the national forests 
and twelve million dollars worth of timber 
was destroyed. The national forests, 
which constitute about two billion dollars’ 
worth of public property, are in grave 
danger of even greater loss from fire. 
The former forester insists that the 
protection of public property and of the 
lives of settlers, their wives and their 
children, as well as of the public servants 
within the national forests, lies close to 
the public welfare. The Agricultural 
Appropriation Bill will soon be brought 
before the United States Senate. Then 
the advocates of adequate appropriation 





VISCOUNTESS CHINDA 
Wife of the Ambassador from Japan 


for the protection of the national forests 
will have their last opportunity to get 
this cut restored. Mr. Pinchot is exerting 
every effort toward this end and is as active 
in his interest for forest protection as when 
he held office. 


* * * 


Ts boy was leading a goat down the 

Avenue’ in Washington, and there 
were other boys following, as boys usually 
do. Strolling along that way was a con- 
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gressman, who had in his pocket a letter 
from home stating that his “fences” were 
in good condition, and that the boy scouts 
had received their new uniforms and were 
for him. 

As long as the other fellow had not “‘got 
his goat,” the joyous legislator intended 
to talk to these boys about their goat. 
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SENORITA MARIA DePENA 
Eldest daughter of tha new Minister from Uruguay 
and Senora DePena. The young iady is among the 
popular debutantes of the season 


‘Well, my lads,” he said in the benign 
tones of a man who has things coming his 
way, “what are you doing with the goat?” 

“Why, we are leading the goat. He has 
just ate up a crateful of sponges.” 

“Sponges! Does he—er—have an appe- 
tite for sponges?” 

“Dunno. But he just swallowed ’em.” 

‘And where are you going to take him 
now?” 

“We're going to take him down to the 
water trough and give him a drink.” 

“What do you think will happen?” said 
the congressman, amused. 

“‘He’ll swell up into the size of an inves- 
tigating committee record, sure.” - 
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SETHE interval of one hundred and 
twenty-four years between 
1778 and 1912 comprises the 
best history of the world. It 
has contributed more to civil 
and religious liberty, to the elevation of 
peoples, to popular sovereignty, to ad- 
vancement in the arts and sciences by 
invention and discovery, than all the pre- 
ceding ages of recorded time. 

We touch the button, and the cinemato- 
graph begins to develop the figures of the 
immortals. There pass in review Wash- 
ington and Lafayette, Rochambeau and 
General Greene, De Grasse and John Paul 
Jones, while standing beyond are the 
French Foreign Minister de Vergennes and 
Benjamin Franklin preparing the treaty 
which made possible the independence of 
the American colonies and the creation of 
the republic of the United States. 

We turn from the films of the cinemat- 
ograph to the pages. of history. All 
Europe at that time was governed by the 
principle of absolution in the throne. In 
the American colonies the struggle for 
two years had been characterized by a 
succession of defeats for the patriots, the 
loss of the Atlantic seaboard, with New 
York and Philadelphia; the flight of the 
Continental Congress, to sit first in one 
village and then in another; the credit of 
the young nation hopelessly impaired, its 
currency worthless, its treasury empty, 
its munitions of war almost exhausted, 
and the army under Washington encamped 
at Valley Forge, the blood-stained tracks 
of the feet of the shoeless soldiers upon the 
snow illustrating the desperate state of 
affairs. 

While the victory at Saratoga the year 
before had helped us with many conti- 





nental nations and had greatly encour- 
aged our people, yet without assistance 
from abroad, the revolution was practi- 
cally ended. The story of nations as well 
as of individuals demonstrates that God 
in His infinite wisdom tries men by fire 
before entrusting them with power. 

Said Lord North to Benjamin Franklin, 
our commissioner at that time in London, 
“How can so wise a man as you advise 
your countrymen to engage in this hopeless 
revolution when we have the power to 
burn down all your towns and destroy 
your industries?” Franklin answered, 
““My lord, all I possess in the world is in 
houses in those towns. You can set fire 
to them and burn them to the ground 
tomorrow, and you will only strengthen 
my determination to advise my country- 
men to fight if you continue in your 
present policy.” 

That ,was the spirit which reached 
France and brought about the famous 
treaty of February, 1778. The effect of 
that treaty was extraordinary. The Eng- 
lish cabinet heard of it and immediately 
sent proposals of the most liberal kind 
to Governor Tryon to be presented to the 
Continental Congress. The governor sent 
them to General Washington with a re- 
quest that they be presented to Congress 
and also placed in the hands of every sol- 
dier in the army. 

That was so transparent an effort to sap 
the patriotism of the Continental troops by 
the prospect of peace that Washington, 
confident on his side, wrote back to the 
governor, “Every soldier has a copy of 
your proposition and Congress is consider- 
ing it.” Congress said to Washington, 
“What do you advise?” Washington’s an- 
swer was characteristic: ‘‘No negotiations 
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and no communications until the army 
and the fleet are withdrawn and our inde- 
pendence recognized.” 

* * * 

The treaty arrived and was immediately 
ratified by the Continental Congress. The 
French, under 
Count de Grasse, 
appeared in our 
waters and the 
French army, un- 
der Rochambeau, 
was soon afoot on 
our land. Muni- 
tions of war were 
furnished, and a 
credit supplied 
by France which 
brought the revo- 
lution to a suc- 
cessful close two 
years afterward. 

Just now there 
is a wide spirit 
of agitation, fo- 
mented by flam- 
ing oratory, 
against leaders 
and organization. 
We are told that 
progress has been 
impeded, delayed 
and at times par- 
alyzed by the re- 
liance at different 
periods upon so- 
called great men. 
There is nothing 
new under the 
sun. It is only 
another picture, 
suited to another 
period, by a twist 
of the kaleido- 
scope with the 
same old glass 
inside. 

We had in this 
very year, 1778, an experiment. It is known 
in history as the ‘Conway Cabal.” It had 
its origin in hatred of the demonstrated 
superiority in every element of leadership 
of General Washington. It proposed to 
subject him to the referendum and recall. 
Its purpose was to put in his place General 


Gates and a staff composed of the malcon- 
tents. Gates, as was proven when subjected 
to trial, was a monumental egotist of showy 
but not substantial ability. 

The battle of Saratoga, which gave him 
his fame, had been won by the careful 
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preparations of General Schuyler (who 
was removed by the machinations of 
Gates) and by ‘the desperate bravery of 
Benedict Arnold. If the conspiracy had 
succeeded, and referendum and the recall 
had removed Washington and put Gates 
and Conway and Lee in supreme charge, 
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the nation’s history would have been 
changed. But, happily, it failed, and the 
whole world now recognizes that there was 
one supreme leader who could have carried 
us safely through the revolution, and that 
was George Washington. 

Our country has reached its present 
position of peace, power and happiness 
because trained statesmen have been 
deemed by our people to be better fitted 
to enact our laws with the deliberation, 
the study and experience which are the 
characteristics of representative govern- 
ment, than to have them made by the 
passion of the hour and the voice of the 
agitator willing to fire the Temple of Ephe- 
sus if it may lead to power and fame for 
himself. 

But how came France, absolutely ruled 
by the aristocratic power, to give assist- 
ance at this critical hour to a revolt 
against kingly authority? Again comes 
to the mind the man of born leadership. 
This time it is the man of ideas. No man 
contributed so much to the creation of 
government as it is today than. Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, a genius with marvelous 
gifts. His teachings proved no matter 
how wonderful the power or attractive the 
presentation of false ideas— 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 

The eternal years of God are hers; 
While error, wounded, writhes with pain. 
And dies among its worshipers.”’ 

* * * 


Rousseau caught on to the questioning 
spirit of the age and presented atheism 
in more fascinating garb than ever before, 
but the resistless force of the truths of 
Christianity crushed his crusade. He 
brought all his powers to the propagation 
of the doctrine of free love and the lack 
of obligation in the marriage tie, but the 
eternal foundation of the family remained 
unchanged. He proclaimed the truth, 
then unknown and unrecognized, that 
government can exist only by consent of 
the governed. 

This was the dynamite which had lain 
dormant for ages. It led to the French 
Revolution, until it worked its way to the 
creation of republican France of today. 
The court of Louis, tired of frivolity and 
wearied of gayety, turned to this idea 
of Rousseau as a toy to give freshness 
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to fagged intellects and interest to vapid 
conversation. But in many minds it 
found lodgment even at the court and 
sent Lafayette to the United States. But 
there was another figure whose presence, 
whose equipment, whose marvelous sense, 
helped beyond description Rousseau’s 
idea at the court, and that was Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Printer, writer, statesman, Quaker, he 
is the most picturesque character of this 
period of revolution. The principle of non- 
resistance which lies at the foundation 
of the faith of the Quaker is often the 
most dangerous weapon of offense and 
defense. When Franklin, representing the 
colonies in London, was summoned: before 
the privy council, Lord Widdeburne as- 
sailed him with abuse and ribaldry and 
insult, which was received by the peers 
in the privy council with loud shouts of 
laughter and approval. 

* * * 

Franklin, who had been doing wonderful 
work in the effort to reconcile the differ- 
ence between the mother country and the 
eolonies, and had met every rebuff with 
explanation of the conditions existing in 
America, which turned out afterward. to 
be true; felt that he had this time been 
pressed beyond endurance. Instead. of 
fighting or giving insult for insult he simply 
remarked that he had just bought a court’ 
suit, but he had never put it on and he 
would never wear it until he felt assured 
of the absolute independence of the 
colonies. 

He went home and did more than any 
other man to bring the colonies together 
to act in unison for the creation of an inde- 
pendent government. He laid the suit 
away in camphor, but ten years afterward 
wore it at the French court in celebration ~ 
of the treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, which had just been signed, and 
which assured the independence of the 
colonies. 

Franklin was welcomed by the philoso- 
phers, then popular at court, because he 
was the discoverer of electricity and had 
brought lightning from the clouds. He 
was welcomed by the ladies of the court 
because, though seventy years of age, he 
was himself a dynamo of resistless attrac- 
tion. The young wits made fun of him; 
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the young litterateurs caricatured him; 
the fops made him the butt of their sallies 
at the suppers and over the wine, but 
found to their amazement that this man 
of three score and ten in the tournament 
of love had unhorsed them all, and all 
the women were anxious to receive from 
him the crown of love and beauty. 
* * * 

Franklin, the printer’s apprentice, found 

his reward and fame in his own time and, 
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illustrating the dynamic power and resist- 
less force of the idea which we are consid- 
ering, Bunyan, the tinker, after more than 
a century, goes from Bedford jail to 
Westminster Abbey. 

Now I stated there was nothing new 
under the sun. The Continental Congress 
were so elated by the treaty and the arrival 
of the French forces by land and sea that 
they turned aside from the war measures 
which had been their sole occupation, to 
send this message to the legislatures of 
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the several states on October 12, 1778, 
advising them to take measures for the 
suppression of theatrical entertainments, 
horse racing, gaming and such other diver- 
sions as were producing idleness, dissipa- 
tion and general depravity of principles 
and manners. 

It is needless to say that none of the 
legislatures acted upon this advice. Gen- 
eral Washington, after he retired from the 
presidency, left Mount Vernon to attend 

a horse race in Philadelphia at 
which he had entered one of his 
blooded steeds. Theatrical enter- 
tainments are now more popular 
than ever, but gaming has been 
placed under the ban of the law, 
and, in our state, horse racing was 
abolished two years ago. 
Eloquence has been exhausted 
-and poetry has received its finest 
inspiration in portraying the hero- 
ism of La Tour D’Auvergne, the 
first grenadier of France, who fell 
on his one hundredth battlefield, 
having won as a private soldier the 
' title of the bravest of the brave. He 
won more—a decree that forever 
at the rollcall his name should be 
called and a sergeant should step 
forward and say, “‘Dead upon the 
field of honor.” 

' Every American schoolboy knows 
the story of the horrors of that win- 
ter of famine and of cold at Valley 
Forge. The spring and summer 
make of that beautiful valley a 
paradise on earth. The first French 
treaty was ratified on the second of 
May by the Congress, and on the 
sixth it was celebrated at Valley 
Forge by the continental army with 
a grand banquet, the army having 

come out of the winter of despair into the 

bright sunshine not only of hope, but of 

certainty through the friendship of France. 
* * * 

The feasts in these days began at 12 
or 3 o’clock, and that for a century after- 
ward was the dinner hour in the United 
States in the best circles. There were 
toasts and speeches. They could afford to 
waste ammunition in salute, because 
plenty was coming from France. At 5 
o’clock Washington retired with his staff. 
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The cheers followed him for a quarter of 
a mile and were frequently returned by 
the commander-in-chief and the officers 
wheeling about and responding with cheers. 

The shouts of the army and the toasts 
of that day have, happily, been preserved. 
The first responded to with the wildest 
enthusiasm was “Long live the King of 
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could, the friendship and good-fellowship 
between the people of his country and the 
people of the country to which he is 
accredited. The ambassador generally 
represents his period in. his own land. 

In Washington’s time France sent here 
Citizen Genet; in our day, Ambassador 
Jusserand. Citizen Genet represented the 
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“THE BATTLE OF MENIN” 
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work of the father of Major L’ Enfant, the designer of the plans of Washington 
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France,” “Long live friendly European 
Powers,” ‘‘Hussa! for the American 
States,’ and then, the whole army rising, 
“‘Long live General Washington!” 

* * * 

The ambassador is the representative 
not only of his government but of his 
people. He has the power, and if he 
possesses the ability he promotes, as the 
cold type of the formal message never 


spirit of the terror in the French Revolu- 
tion. He proceeded to stir up the country 
by speeches at banquets and town meetings 
in favor of an alliance with France against 
Great Britain in the long journey that he 
made before he arrived at Philadelphia 
and presented his credentials. 

He demanded of Washington an alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, and a decla- 
ration of war against Great Britain. 
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Washington saw that such an act at that 
time, with France fully engaged in a battle 
with all Europe, would only lead to forces 
coming over from Canada and ships 
entering our ports when our young republic 
had no money, very little credit and had 
been exhausted by the Revolutionary War. 
But the memory of the friendship of France 
stirred up popular enthusiasm for Citizen 
Genet’s proposition. 
* * * 

When he found Washington could not 
be moved, he tried a referendum to the 
American people and a recall. If at that 
time these two propositions had been in 
existence there is no doubt but what 
by an enormous majority war would 
have been declared against England, an 
alliance would have been made with the 
leaders of the French Revolution and 
Washington would have been recalled 
from the presidency and the most violent 
of men placed in the presidential chair. 


MOTHER’S DAY 


However, the referendum and recall 
had not then materialized into laws and 
Washington summarily dismissed the min- 
ister by demanding his immediate recall. 
Within six months the whole country, 
with greater unanimity even, had recov- 
ered from the craze which Citizen Genet 
had created and stood solidly behind the 
policy of General Washington. 

A living memorial of President Taft’s 
administration will be the arbitration 
treaties he so happily conceived. For 
their acceptance, the President has had 
no more efficient co-worker than the 
French ambassador. 

May it be the good fortune of France 
and the United States to always have at 
Washington such an ambassador! May 
the celebration of the first treaty between 
the United States and France be followed 
by the passage by the Senate at some 
early day of a treaty of perpetual arbitra- 
tion with France! 


MOTHER'S DAY 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


Berd us set aside a day for mother, 
In the rush and stress and strain of the year; 
Let us strive and vie with one another 
To-wipe from her cheeks careworn every tear, 
And to.summon, instead a smile of cheer. 


Today let us wear for her sweet posies 
Who gave us in anguish the gift of life; 

Let us garland her bright with fairest roses 
And shield her gently from jar and from strife— 
Let us rally around with kisses rife! 


Space let us take from our toil amd scheming 
To wander in spirit back to the time 

When God and mother above our dreaming 
Watched tenderly while raindrops made soft rhyme, 
And the breast of the young gave chime for chime. 


Back let us go to the wonder olden— 
To blossoms and trees and the whippoorwill, 
Where mother waits in the sunlight golden, 
And the moil and the toil of earth is still, 
And the heart of peace has its perfect will! 











CHAPTER XXVIII 





nM HE American tour was soon 

1 finished. It was one of those 
lulls in life which leave a 
blank behind in memory. It 
was simply a dull routine— 
in and out of those handsome 
hotels, of which only the 
United States can boast. What luxury is 
spread before the traveler! What exquisite 
decorations in dark corners and corridors 
never seen or appreciated! 

Another year, and I was to make the 

great test of my powers in Wagner’s opera 
at Bayreuth. I continued my study of 
the German language, the verbs and gen- 
ders still puzzling me. There seemed noth- 
ing musical in the guttural tones of the 
German tongue. Of course I had many 
callers and made many new acquaintances, 
but I was too much absorbed in my work 
to appreciate it all. There are times 
when our energies wax and wane, and in 
one of the consequent lulls I met the 
Hon. David J. Hendershot, a young mem- 
ber of Congress. He was a keen, typical 
American, always entertaining and inter- 
esting. He told me at various times the 
story of his life, and I found his early 
struggles were something similar to my 
own. 
“We have to seize opportunity by the 
forelock and play upon human nature as 
upon a harp,” he mused one day. ‘Do 
you know, we have a reflection of Euro- 
pean aristocracy in America?” 

“No,” I replied warmly. ‘Our only 
aristocracy in America is Merit. A man 


must win distinction in letters, politics, 
music, art, journalism, or even make 
money before he is recognized as distin- 
guished. Merit is our only royalty.” 

“You did not include the distinguished 
notoriety acquired by any fool of a crank. 
No,” he continued, “you only know Amer- 
ica generalized; I know it particularized. 
My first political success was due to the 
fact that I was the member of numerous 
lodges and civic societies.” 

“And you have ridden those horrid 
society goats?” I broke in. 

“Yes; you know it is a rage with us. 
We have hundreds of different secret 
societies whose mission may be social or 
benevolent; and the tinsel and display 
of the Sir Knights of the Beanpole in lodge 
rooms and on public occasions indicate 
that humanity even in America has a love 
for the flash of royal robes and diadems. 
Nowadays there is not an American who 
does not belong to from one to a dozen 
of these societies and lodges. We all 
wear buttons in our coat lapels and em- 
blems of our degree. Even a hod-carrier 
may be a Sir Knight or a High Royal 
Bumper in some secret organization. It 
is a great age of societies with us, and 
we all have some hobby which holds our 
interest and in which we usually hold 
office.” 

“Now, you are not telling lodge secrets?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, no, I am only taking a general 
view. Even our labor organizations invest 
their leaders with jewels and arbitrary 
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power, perhaps modified by the action 
of a committee. 1 confess I am beginning 
to believe it would be best to take to the 
monarchial form of government and be 
done with it.” 

“And you a member of Congress! 
shame!’ I said. 

“Yes, but we must face facts and not 
theories. The absorption in making 
money and the tremendous prosperity of 
the working classes for some years past 
has bred discontent, which is fanned by 
the agitators. The men all want to be 
masters; the strife is not so much a ques- 
tion of wages as it is an outburst against 
caste mingled with envy and jealousy 
on both sides. In politics we are taught 
to always plead for the workingman in 
legislation. Well enough! We must look 
to their interests, but have they not just 
as much human greed as—” 

“Yes, but the poor man is made to feel 
the sting of poverty by the wealthy, who 
flaunt their diamonds in his face, thinking 
that everything is purchasable—” 

“Tt is,’ he broke in. ‘Why do you 
struggle? For money! Why do the streets 
throng with people selling matches, fruit, 
shoe-strings? Why does the merchant 
fill his windows with rich displays of his 
wares? Why do the railroads spend 
millions for franchises and special legis- 
lation—trusts absorb all competition? 
To make money.” 

“You are too severe. Don’t you know 
there are human motives aside from these? 
I never thought of salaries when I studied 
art. Music was my ambition.” 

“You looked forward to a condition 
brought about as a result of the money 
earned—when you could—you could— 
marry.” 

“Perhaps,” I replied reflectively. 

“Yes, money was the medium to accom- 
plish all this. Gold has been the god of 
humanity since the days of the children 
of Israel, when they worshipped the golden 
calf. We worship it for what it affords.” 

“Yes, but it brings little happiness,” 
I said. 

“That’s the philosophic way of putting 
it, but we all want it just the same.” 

“You seem to forget that there is such 
a thing as pure, self-sacrificing love in 
the gamut of human affection.” 


For 
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“Oh, no,” he continued, laughing. “It 
breaks out occasionally, but there is al- 
ways a motive at the back of it—nearly 
always.” 

“You are soured, I am afraid, and I 
think you do not realize that every human 
heart has its good impulses. If distress 
occurs in one part of our country, how 
quickly the people respond to relieve the 
sufferings! If all human misery were 
actually realized by those able to relieve 
it, there would be little want. It is be- 
cause we are in ignorance and do not 
comprehend—”’ 

“And that ignorance is studied,” he 
broke in. “People put cotton in their 
ears. Philanthropy is a profession. It 
becomes a rivalry of some sort or another. 
Of course we must applaud it, but to me 
there is more philanthropy in a kind word, 
sincere sympathy, than in a gorgeous 
display of patronizing gifts.” 

“How about your secret societies?” I 
asked. 

“There we have philanthropy developed 
in the highest degree,” he said warmly. 
“We look to our brothers as brothers, 
and assist them under an oath-bound 
secrecy.” 

It was no use my trying to convert 
him, but his eyes emphasized every word 
with a sincerity that was captivating. 

We had many talks together, and al- 
though his ideas sometimes vexed me, he 
was always interesting. In fact, he 
“thappened”’ in several different cities where 
I had engagements. 

During my last week in New York he 
wrote me a letter stating that his re- 
election was now hanging in the balance 
and that he was in the midst of a heated 
campaign. The following day he came 
in quite unexpectedly. 

“Madame Helvina, I am defeated—I 
am a bankrupt politician!’”’ he exclaimed. 

“Why, the election does not occur till 
next week,” I replied. 

“Yes, but I leave this afternoon for the 
final hopeless struggle. My opponent is 
a wealthy man. True, he has no educa- 
tion, nor experience in legislative matters, 
but he has money. ! find his handiwork 
everywhere; even those working men for 
whom I feel so much have deserted me. 
His funds have been well distributed 
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among them. He is a successful: business 
man, and his money floats his name every- 
where.” 

“Perhaps you are prejudiced?” I sug- 
gested. 

“No,” he insisted. “It is not the man, 
but the money, that will defeat me. His 
ignorance is boasted of as being one reason 
why he is in sympathy with the working- 
man. He has founded libraries and schools 
and spent thousands in philanthropy to 
win this election. He is linked with rich 
people who have legislative interests to 
be looked after.” 

“Well, you can live without going to 
Congress,”’ I said sympathizingly. 

“Yes, but if I had been re-elected I was 
going to ask you to—to—to marry me.” 

The audacity of the proposal rather 
startled me. 

“T am afraid there may be a ‘motive’ 
at the back of this,” I replied, using his 
favorite words. 

“Don’t taunt me,” he cried pleadingly. 
‘Philosophy is one thing, love is another.” 

“You think I must marry political suc- 
cess, then?” 

“Yes; all women like success—and 
successful men.” 

“You don’t know a woman’s heart,” I 
replied seriously. 

“No, that’s what I’m trying to find out,” 
he replied. 

Just then Mrs. Campbell entered, and 
our fete-a-tete was over. He left soon after, 
with only ten minutes in which to catch 
his train. 

In less than an hour Howard came into 
the room. 

“Next week we sail for Europe,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” I replied meekly. 

“You’ve had many proposals to marry. 
Is Hendershot on the list?” he asked 
ironically. 

“Perhaps.” 

“Now, Helvy,’” he continued, using 
his favorite title, ‘“‘there’s no use in my 
holding back any longer. Have I served 
you well?” 

“Howard, I can never repay you; you’re 
not going to leave me?” 

“No, Helvy; I never want to leave you. 
That is the trouble. I want you to let 
- me love you; I want you to be my wife.” 
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I turned away and broke into tears. 
Two proposals in an hour! 

“Howard, I can never marry.” 

“Do you love—” 

“T cannot marry; I am wedded—wedded 
to my art.” 

“Yes, but there is anoth2r reason,” he 
continued. 

How could I tell him the truth? 
poor Bob—a husband 
where? 

“No,” I said pleadingly. ‘Don’t, How- 
ard—don’t make me more miserable than 
I am.” 

“Then I ought to leave you, Helvy. I 
have worked and loved you, trembling 
lest you might forget your wedded art 
and marry another. Promise me, Helvy 
you will not marry unless for love.’ 

“TI do promise, Howard. But you will 
not leave me?” 

“Well, if we can’t be married, my life 
is yours. I’ll be your father or guardian 
or—”’ he said. 

“Be my big brother,” I said earnestly. 

And there was no gushing foolishness 
about Howard. 

The week after we sailed for Europe 
to take a short holiday in Switzerland 
before commencing our work. 

The parting scene on the pier did not 
impress me as on my first voyage; it had 
lost its novelty and there is never the same 
keen observation the second time. As we 
passed the swinging bell-buoy at Sandy 
Hook it still echoed. the Minor Chord. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


One of the most fortunate things of 
my life was the going to Switzerland when 
I did. It was merely chance; but on the 
heights of the Righi, at sunrise, as I was 
awakened by the long-sustained notes 
of the Alpine horn, it was revealed to me 
where Richard Wagner had received his 
inspiration for the opening scenes of 
“Parsifal.” The first act of the opera 
brings to mind that awe-inspiring vision 
of dawn on the Alps. 

Clad in his leathern cap and fantastic 
red blouse, the herdsman gave his thrilling 
refrain. 

Again it sounded. Then he gave a 
screech in falsetto, followed by the Alpine 
song, which echoed down the valley. 


My 
in the air—or 
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The first glance through the window 
seemed like a dream of heaven. The soft, 
delicate purple haze bathed the landscape 
very tenderly; Nature’s great night veil 
was about to be lifted. The moon shone 
clearly in the zenith, as if loth to leave the 
clear steel-blue sky. The snow-capped 
peaks in the distance were so mingled 
with clouds that it was difficult to distin- 
guish the celestial from the terrestrial, 
but the snow had a grayer tinge, and even 
its purity faded beside the spotless white 
of the clouds. 

We gathered on the topmost peak with 
half-opened eyes. Scarcely a word was 
spoken; all were drinking in the grandeur 
of the scene. Beneath, the great moun- 
tains were sleeping under a coverlet of 
fleecy, floating clouds. In the valleys, a 
sea of mist hid the blue waters of Lowerz 
and Zug from view. On the distant crags, 
_ overhanging a precipice, the little Swiss 
chalets seemed to be sleeping like birds 
on the branch. Old Sol’s first glow ap- 
peared between two jagged peaks: first 
a soft mellow pink, then spears of crimson 
shot out, as if sentinels to announce his 
coming. Slowly and majestically the deep 
red sphere rose from behind the twin 
peaks to awaken distant Pilatus from 
slumber. Black, horizontal bars of cloud 
shot across his face, giving him a fiery 
red-purple glow of anger as he pushed 
through the dark obstruction in his path. 
One could almost see the earth revolve 
while the heavens stood still. The great 
orb changed color till its dazzling disc 
glistened with intensely white purity. 
Another bank of gloomy clouds above and 
the great monster seemed to shake himself 
as if to bore his way through; when they 
met the fiery purple tinge of anger again 
was seen like sparks from Jove’s flint. 
The clouds and mists scattered before 
his piercing rays, and like a blazing 
chariot he continued his way through the 
heavens. 

The shadows of the mountains clung 
to the dark purple peaks on the other side. 
They were soon dissolved by the glow of 
soft virgin light that seemed to playfully 
chase them down the valley and give each 
peak its morning bath of golden sunshine. 

How close we seemed to Divinity and 
to God! Here was where Wagner caught 
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his inspiration and here the Finite and 
Infinite seemed to touch. 

Describe it? No, we can only feel it. 
Art does not exaggerate; no colors on 
canvas can approach its regal splendor. 
How that sunrise lives in my memory! 
It was an inspiration I can never forget. 

The next day, in Lucerne, at breakfast, 
I read the following paragraph in a London 
paper: 

“STARTLING DIsCcOVERY.—What seems 
to be the remains of a balloon and two 
men were found recently on the south 
side of the Wetterhorn by Alpine climbers. 
It is supposed to be the remains of a 
scientific expedition made some six years 
ago in an effort to climb the Alps with a 
balloon, which has never been heard 
from since.” 


Could this be Bob? I started at once 
to find out the real truth. What sus- 
pense it was, as I pictured poor Bob’s 
dead face! His lonely fate haunted me. 

I arrived at Grindelwald and made 
known my mission. At first I was regarded 
with suspicion. The remains had been 
brought down to this romantic little vil- 
lage, and were kept in the back room of a 
carpenter’s shop till the inquest should 
be held. How I trembled as I entered! 
Was I alone with my dead? Only two 
skeletons and the ragged remains of a silk 
balloon! No rings or jewelry had been 
found. I tried in vain to find the least 
clue, and yet I felt that one of those skele- 
tons was that of my husband. While I 
sat there as a mourner over the crumbling 
remains, two Germans came in. 

“That’s the balloon,’ said one, as they 
examined it closely. 

Among the effects found was a watch 
which I had not noticed, and the other 
German picked it up and looked at it 
minutely. 

“Yes, this is his watch,”’ he continued, 
“there is no doubt now.” 

I looked up in surprise. Did they know 
Bob? 

“Who are they?” I asked breathlessly. 

“Jean Valing and Jacob Stransen, 
madame. They left us six years ago and 
there is no doubt now as to their identity.” 

‘Was not one of them an American?” 
I asked anxiously. 
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“No, both Germans.” 

“But might not one of them have been 
an American?” I persisted. 

“No, they were both known to me from 
childhood. I remember well when they 
started on this fatal journey to make 
scientific observations on the Wetterhorn.” 

They seemed to be quite satisfied that 
they had established the identity of their 
friends, and took charge of the remains. 
It was not Bob. Had not that balloon 
returned to earth? 

Had I only a phantom husband? 

Oh, what a dream I had that night! 
Bob appeared to me with his aerial car 
clad in a pure white robe and took me 
away, up—up—we went. The heights of 
Righi and Pilatus faded away; the earth 
seemed like a rolling ship, fighting among 
cloudy waves in a sea of space. We sailed 
on and on, and I begged him to return to 
earth. He shook his head and pointed to 
the great blinding sun and said with that 
old boyish, reliant look: “Hark, Minza, 
our wedding chimes are sounding.” 

He took me in his arms and kissed me— 
a husband’s kiss—I awoke. 

The chimes still echoed in my ears. 
From earth came that Minor Chord 
mingling with the enraptured symphonies 
of heaven. 


CHAPTER XXX 


The next month found us at Bayreuth, 
hard at work with rehearsals. The sleepy 
old Bavarian village has little claim to 
distinction except for its associations with 
the great composer. The little old gray 
houses and narrow streets; the old Opera 
House, with its weather-worn statues, and 
the Town Hall and Cathedral, the canal 
with its bridges—all these things group 
themselves together in our memory. What 
a thrill it gave me when I first passed the 
house of Wagner! The white bust of 
King Ludwig II, his patron, occupies the 
position of honor in front of the house. 
The garden behind, with its gravel walks, 
seemed charming. In these grounds 
Wagner walked, or sat and wrote. The 
square brick house and the house at one 
side are plain and unpretentious. At the 
back of them is Wagner’s grave. 

I did not visit it that day. Every night 
—even before and after the opera—the 
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city resounded with voices rehearsing 
Wagner’s score. It is not like singing the . 
simple song melody, and ballad, where 
the first sixteen measures represent the 
theme varied with a minor strain, so that 
you can follow it with impromptu accom- 
paniments. Wagner requires an accom- 
panist who must be quite as much of an 
artist as the singer. 

The spirit of Wagner pervades every- 
thing at Bayreuth. His portrait and bust 
are to be found in every home. The 
children are taught his music as soon as 
they lisp. His son is regarded with all the 
fervor and adoration of a royal prince. 

At one o’clock the carriages begin to go 
to the Opera House. It is built on a hill— 
a short distance from the town—a square, 
plain building of brick and stone, in which 
the stage occupies more room than the 
auditorium. It was built primarily for 
the production of opera rather than for 
hearing it. The orchestra and director 
are hidden from the audience beneath a 
large canopy in front of the stage, and can 
only be seen by the singers. 

At four o’clock the trombones announce, 
with that German bugle-call which seems 
like an unfinished musical phrase, the time 
for beginning. The audience remain 
standing until the lights are lowered, and 
the clatter of seats being let down sounds 
like a volley of musketry—followed by a 
breathless silence in the darkness that is 
almost deathlike. A long pause, then the 
slow, sustained notes are heard with an 
ever-increasing crescendo. 

The solemnity of the scene makes it 
seem like a service of worship. The chords 
gather tenderly and gently—then a crash, 
and the wild rush of passion, reminding 
one of the lonely forest scene, breathing 
and touching nature’s own mantle. The 
peal of thunder, the roar of rushing 
waters, the gentle rustle of leaves, the gleam 
of peaceful sunlight, are all woven into a 
rich symphony. 

My mind was taxed to keep close to 
those puzzling musical phrases, to know 
where to commence and finish a tone, or 
to hold the key given by the orchestra 
as they dashed on to the next movement. 
The cue to the note always seemed con- 
trary to what was expected; to plunge 
into space for a perilous accidental—it 
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required every nerve, but I loved it; it 
was exhilarating and stimulated me to my 
best efforts. 

My interpretation of Wagner’s vocal 
score at last obtained the approval of the 
German critics who had been so severe 
in their previous criticisms. 

My great musical ambition was now 
achieved, and I had conquered in my fav- 
orite role. Yet in the supreme moment, 
with encomiums of praise ringing in my 
ears, my heart ached with loneliness— 
the echo of that Minor Chord was still 
present. Elsa’s plaintive feelings seemed 
my own. 

Nearly every day I was visited by ambi- 
tious American girls asking me for advice 
as to a musical career. How I loved their 
bright, fresh faces, and what pangs of regret 
I felt that they should desire to give up 
their young lives for fame and sacrifice 
the contented serenity of happy wifehood 
and motherhood! 

As if in contrast to these girls, a poor 
woman, once a famous stage celebrity— 
a popular danseuse in Paris—came to me 
for help. My heart bled for her; she re- 
minded me of Lila and poor Mr. Bluffin- 
game, and with Mrs. Campbell’s help I 
did what I could for her. 

The only relaxations from the serious 
atmosphere of that engagement were the 
visits of a young American newspaper 
man who came to interview me. He was 
rather homesick at first, and told me of 
his mother, and this touched my heart, 
and we became good friends at once. He 
recalled incidents in my _ career—the 
“cooing-dove” passage in “The Creation” 
—the red Elizabethan dress I wore at 
Chicago. He pleaded for “features” to 
make his ‘“‘copy”’ bright and breezy, even 
asking me outright if I hadn’t a love epi- 
sode or two that I could spare, as he 
thought my stage biography was rather 
tame and abbreviated. 

He little thought how his questions 
pained me, but his open, honest face 
reminded me of a brother at home, and I 
could not resent his curiosity. 

“And you were never married?” he 
asked. 

“T had rather say nothing. This printed 
slip contains my biography,” I replied, 
trying to evade his direct questions. 
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“But I want some fresh stuff. Surely 
you’ve had some love affairs—why, I’ve 
had seven already and I’m not married 
yet!” 

The impudent little rascal! But his 
naivete fascinated me. As he left he looked 
straight into my face and said: 

“Madame Helvina, I adore you, but I 
shall have that love story yet.” 

The festival passed like a dream, and 
Mrs. Campbell had taken such excellent 
care of me that I had not missed an en- 
gagement, and had only been in poor voice 
once or twice. 

On the last day, as I gazed out of the 
dressing-room window at the throng of 
people gathered in front of the Opera 
House, and overlooking the beautiful 
valley, chequered with fields of ripening 
grain, I was sad, and could not help re- 
gretting that my work there was over. 
The Festival had been an inspiration to 
me that will last through life. 

At dusk, the evening before I left Bay- 
reuth, I visited for the first time the tomb 
of Richard Wagner. Enclosed by tall 
iron railings was a simple mound of earth, 
surmounted by a plain slab of granite. 
On the four sides the ivy clambered as if 
to protect the silent sleeper. White lilies 
drooped their pure blossoms at each corner. 
The sun had sunk behind the Opera House, 
which seemed to be Richard Wagner’s 
real monument. The twilight gathered 
softly, and I felt as if in a vast cathedral. 

From this spot can be seen, through a 
thicket of small trees, the summer house 
in which he used to work. Their length- 
ening shadows seemed like silent sentinels 
in the watches of the night. 

As I stood in meditation, the sky had 
clouded; suddenly, the lightning flashed, 
the rustle of leaves quickened with the 
stirring breeze, a crash of thunder pealed 
in terror as a climax, and died away with 
soft diminuendo down the valley. Here 
the great composer caught his inspiration, 
always in soulful communion with Nature. 
He caught the very breath of the whirl- 
wind. 

Great raindrops began to fall, and I 
reluctantly turned to leave with the adagio 
finale of “Parsifal” coming to me faintly: 


“Beloved Saviour, 
Blessed Redemption.”’ 
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He was at rest, and his heart’s yearning 
was satisfied. Tle storm and tempests 
of mortal life had passed forever, and he 
had joined in the heavenly symphonies, 
which have revealed the mysteries of earth. 

“Speak no more of his renown, 


Lay your earthly fancies down, 
God accept him, Christ receive him!’’ 


CHAPTER XXXI 


‘““My dear Helvy, your position is secure. 
Three offers for engagements are here 
awaiting your acceptance,” said Howard 
as he entered my room hurriedly one morn- 
ing. 

“Where are they from, Howard?” I 
inquired eagerly. 

“One from Paris and one from New 
York—” 

“And the third?” 

“Mine,” he said laughing. 

The silly fellow! he had proposed again, 
but I was becoming used to it. 

“The third is out of the question, and 
I propose we go to Brussels as arranged.” 

It was at Brussels that I met my old 
friend, Arundel Sunderland, the composer. 
We had formed a platonic friendship a 
year or so before. He was a charming man, 
a clever composer, and a bachelor well 
seasoned into the forties. 

“T am so glad to see you,” he said, as 
we shook hands, ‘“‘and I hope I may see 
much of you during your stay here.” 

Howard had arranged various interest- 
ing excursions for me, but he did not look 
very pleased when Arundel joined us nearly 
every day. 

“By the way, Madame Helvina,” said 
Arundel one day, “I have just finished the 
score of my first grand opera, ‘Evange- 
line,’ and I have created the title role for 
you. Will you honor me by undertaking 
the task?” 

This was, indeed, gratifying to me. He 
described to me in detail the scene, the 
plot and action, and whistled some of the 
arias to give me an idea of the theme, 
which made me eager to try it for myself. 

Arundel was so absorbed in his work 
that he could think and talk of nothing 
else. 

First impressions are difficult to dissi- 
pate. When I heard the opening measures 
of “Evangeline,” my opinion was formed. 
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The harmony was certainly massive, but 
—could I tell him?—it was but an echo 
of Wagner with a reflection of Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The title role was 
simply unsingable, and I tried my best to 
pour soul into it, but the opera was too 
much of a polished imitation of the great 
masters to give play for a finished and 
original conception. It lacked inspiration 
and continuity, and seemed more of a 
compilation of chords than a composition. 

“How do you like it?” he asked breath- 
lessly, his black eyes sparkling. 

“T have hardly given it a fair trial yet,” 
I replied, trying to evade the question. 

“But you will help me to bring it out?” 

“Thank you, I will try, and indeed I feel 
grateful to you for the honor you do me.” 

“T had you in my mind, madame, as 
I wrote every measure.” 

I hardly knew how to tell him the truth. 
In light opera he was clever and a hard 
worker, and his triumph would undoubt- 
edly come some day in grand opera, but 
it was hardly to be found in the score of 
“Evangeline.” 

I rehearsed and rehearsed, but it was of 
no use. It seemed like an operatic mill- 
stone. I tried to express this to him, but 
I could not make him understand. 

“And you will take the title role?’’ he 
persisted one day, after I had wearied 
myself with the unsingable score. 

“T am afraid,” I said hesitatingly. 

“Don’t desert me now,” he pleaded, al- 
most passionately. 

‘‘Well, I will do my best for you, but—”’ 

“Many thanks for that kind assurance, 
Madame Helvina,” he replied. “With 
you, I know my opera will be safe.” 

In a few weeks we were in the midst of 
the final rehearsals. Little do the public 
realize the immense amount of real hard 
work and drudgery required to stage a 
new opera. 

The first night arrived. 

The overture began. My nervousness 
increased, as even the opening song was 
unmanageable. The love-making of the 
first act passed off smoothly enough, 
excepting for a few blunders of the “prop” 
man, and that when one of the “boats” 
refused to float majestically, the pit and 
gallery were amused. In the second act, 
during a pathetic search for missing 
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Gabriel, I did try so hard to make music 
of the score, but just at the most unfor- 
tunate time the tenor broke on his high 
C and there was confusion. I rallied the 
chorus on the ensemble, but felt that the 
opera had failed. 

With a flush of excitement Arundel 
came to me after the finale. 

“Madame Helvina, I can never thank 
you enough; you have carried the opera,” 
and he led me before the curtain to receive 
the acknowledgments of the audience, 
who were indulging in the usual first-night 
applause. 

But I felt that the opera was a failure. 

The critics next morning thoroughly 
confirmed my fears; they said I was un- 
equal to the role and that my voice was 
rapidly failing. The opera had only a 
short run as the managers were panic- 
stricken. It was rather an inglorious sequel 
to my continental success. 

Howard was furious and had no sympa- 
thy for Arundel, who was rather crushed. 

“T will make them regret it yet,’’ hissed 
Arundel. “If it were not for you, I should 
not care, but you sacrificed yourself for 
me.” 

“Oh, no, no,” I protested. “We must 
expect ups and downs and be ready to 
make sacrifices.” 

“Would you make another sacrifice for 
me?” 

“What is that?” I inquired. 

“Will you be my wife? You surely 
intend to retire from the stage some day? 
Let us live together for the divine art, 
and—”’ 

“Tt can never be,” I broke in excitedly. 

This seemed to rather startle him. 

“Why?” 

“T shall never marry.” 

“Let us always be friends, then,” he 
said softly, ‘and forget what I have said.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “I cannot afford 
to lose my friends,” and I gave him my 
hand. 

“You will remain my life’s inspiration,” 
he said earnestly. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


During the following weeks I was quite 
surprised by a visit from the young Ameri- 
can newspaper man whom I had met at 
Bayreuth. 
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“Madame Helvina, I’ve an awfully 
good love story, and—”’ he exclaimed as a 
greeting. 

“Why, when did you arrive?” 

“This morning, madame, and the article 
would be just right if you’d only allow me 
a wee bit of romance to work up. I can 
fix it. Please do.” His eyes danced with 
real delight and enthusiasm. 

“No, my boy, my life is my own. You 
must not deceive—” 

“Yes, but I’ve a corker—better than 
stolen diamonds—or getting married—or 
a divorce—it’s a husband in the air!” 

I paled under his glance. Did he know 
the real truth? I must know. 

‘‘What nonsense have you in your head 
now?” tyring to speak unconcernedly. 
“Come and have tea with me tomorrow, 
I cannot stay to talk now.” 

After he had gone I wondered what had 
suggested the idea to him. i 

During this engagement the first real 
trouble between the rival prima donnas, 
of whom I was one, occurred. Quarrels 
behind the scenes may furnish good news- 
paper gossip, but to me they are most 
revolting, and I had hitherto successfully 
avoided them. The most insignificant trifles 
often lead to the most serious disputes. 

“T will not sing with Helvina.” It was 
Marie Almster talking to the manager in 
my hearing. Hoping to avoid a quarrel, 
I paid no attention to her remarks. ‘She 
has snubbed me and has talked too much,” 
she continued. 

“But you are not spiting her, but injur- 
ing me,” protested the manager. 

“Well, you ought to know better than 
to sign with that American upstart. She 
thinks herself too fine and comes of a low 
servant family.” 

I could stand it no longer. 

“The young lady will not have the 
opportunity of singing with me,” I inter- 
posed sarcastically. 

“What! and you, too, Madame Hel- 
vina!” gasped the manager. 

“Yes, I will sing an extra solo, and you 
can cut the duet in the concert program.” 

“But it will be too much of a strain 
ou your voice,” he suggested. 

“Never mind; the program shall not 
suffer by this unfortunate affair.” 

“This is not the end, Madame Helvina,”’ 
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said the little German lady, looking at 
me fiercely. 

It was only an ordinary stage quarrel, 

but somehow the threat of Marie Almster 
worried me. 
' The events of the day had put me in a 
most miserable frame of mind, and when 
I arrived home a cablegram was handed 
me. Another offer for an American en- 
gagement! thought I, as I tore it open, 
but instead of that the cruel message met 
my eyes: 


“Tod died this morning—buried Wednes- 
day. MAXWELL.” 


As the broken arc of the little home circle 
appeared to me in my grief, empty and 
vain seemed my struggle for fame. Tod, 
Tod! how his face haunted me, as I lin- 
gered in memory over the last time I had 
seen him! 

I longed to be at home to comfort mother 
in ‘her deep sorrow. 

“No,” came the cruel demands of 
business. ‘Your engagements must be 
fulfilled.” 

Only a few hours alone to mourn a dead 
brother in a distant land! How every 
scene at that death-bed was pictured, and 
how vividly it brought back memories of 
little Joe—one more grave on the hill! 

My eyes, red from weeping, were cov- 
ered with powder that night as I threw 
myself into my task with an aching heart. 

The minor passages were in tune with 
my heart, as in fancy I was back in that 
grief-stricken household. 

My lips were sealed to all but Mrs. 
Campbell, who had, indeed, proved herself 
“a true mother” to a wandering singer, 
and had decided to travel with me. 

“IT must return to America at once, 
Howard,” I said one day. 

““My dear Helvy, we are just on the point 
of signing the greatest contract you have 
ever had. Surely—” 

“Howard, I must go,”’ I said firmly. 

“That’s the way it goes!’ he said in a 
disappointed tone of voice. “One can 
never reckon on women.” 

I was determined. It was one of those 
times when we feel that the whole world 
is as nothing compared with our loved ones. 

“Very well, then, we'll sail next week,” 
he finally assented. 
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The last evening I appeared in opera 
before sailing Marie Almster sang with 
me. Ina quarrel scene she actually became 
in earnest and bit my arm savagely. I 
screamed out in pain (and it was not a 
musical note either) and rushed off the 
stage. The director was thunderstruck, 
and it looked as if the opera would fall 
in a crash during that duet. Gene Paroski, 
who sang that night, was waiting his cue 
in the wing, and saw what had happened 
and took in the situation at a glance. He 
hurried on before his cue, and the director, 
seeming to divine-his motive, held up the 
orchestra to finish a phrase, and gave the 
signal for the opening bars of Gene’s aria. 
While the orchestra were finding their 
places he kept a single violin playing an 
impromptu interlude. Madame Almster 
stood as if dazed when Gene made his 
unexpected appearance, but, as if it had 
been a part of the “‘business,’”’ he uncere- 
moniously dragged her from the stage. 

She had evidently deliberately planned 
to mar the performance and injure my 
musical reputation. 

Once in the dressing-room she was 
furious and raved like a mad woman. 

“T hate her! I hate her!” I heard her 
shriek. 

Fortunately her understudy, who re- 
sembled her somewhat, and was available, 
completed the few remaining numbers 
after a hasty make-up. 

But I was not so fortunate, and with 
my arm stinging with pain I was compelled 
to continue. I never heard Gene Paroski 
sing better, and his tender sympathizing 
looks were very consoling as I threw myself 
into his arms in earnest, as if for protection. 

The audience, little realizing the tempest 
raging behind the scenes, gave us the most 
enthusiastic reception of the season. 

Gene Paroski and I had a longer talk 
than usual that night. 

“When did you notice anything wrong 
tonight?” I asked. 

“Not until she bit you,” he replied. 
“Her face looked like that of a maniac, 
and I was determined to stop her and save 
the opera, if I had to fling her into the 
pit.” 

It was a nine days’ sensation in operatic 
circies, but blew over without an open 
scandal. 
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The preparations for returning to Amer- 
ica proceeded rapidly, and among the 
trophies which I carried back was a street 
piano organ—a hurdy-gurdy. I had be- 
come quite fascinated with them in 
London and on the continent, where my 
morning slumber was broken by the re- 
frain of “After the Ball,’ “Two Little 
Girls in Blue,” and so forth—the popular 
American music. I must confess these airs 
had a piquant charm about them for me 
after a concentrated study of Wagner’s 
music. 

“Howard, I want a hurdy-gurdy to take 
back to America,” I had said one day. 

He was greatly astonished. 

“There is no explaining these women,” 
he muttered. But he bought the hurdy- 
gurdy. 

As I stood upon the deck of the steamer 
which was about to sail, Hal Cogswell, the 
irrepressible young American I had met at 
Bayreuth, came running up the gangway. 

“Deny it—deny it—a lie and a slander! 
Sue them, or I’ll kill them!’’ he exclaimed 
excitedly in a low tone to me. 

“You are excited; what is it?’ I asked. 

“Read this,” he exclaimed, as he handed 
me a newspaper and pointed to a marked 
paragraph. 

It was one of those cheap publications 
edited by a masculine ‘Lady Sneerwell,” 
whose specific object is to probe into the 
privacy of home and retail blackmail and 
scandal. 

I read: 


“Tr Looxs StraANGE.—Madame Hel- 
vina’s sudden departure for America, after 
Signing contracts for numerous engage- 
ments, occasions considerable speculation 
in theatrical circles. Some intimate that 
her managers are fearful of their bargain 
and ask to be released because her voice 
is failing and her acting lacks the fire and 
vivacity of youth; others assert that there 
is a scandal with the tenor and that they 
are going to be married in America as soon 
as he secures his divorce. Madame Helvina 
has a large circle of admirers, who will re- 
gret this cloud upon her artistic career.” 


During the whole of my life this was 
the first time a suspicion had been breathed 
against my character. That was the one 
thing I held dearer than life. It had been 
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burned into my very soul by mother— 
without chastity, a woman is not a woman; 
without purity, a woman is nothing. 

“Who could have been so cruel and 
malicious?”’ I said, with tears in my eyes. 

“T suspect Almster,” said Hal, “and if 
you will give me authority, I will make 
her weep tears of blood for this cowardly 
trick,” he continued warmly. 

“Hal, you are a good boy,”’ I said, giving 
him my hand. 

“And you’re my queen, Madame Hel- 
vina. I’m hanged if I don’t feel like fight- 
ing a duel with the cowardly editor.” 

“Don’t be rash, my boy—” 

“Rash! no, but I’m going to stay here 
a month longer and see this thing through.” 

The bell sounded an interruption. 

“Good-bye, Hal,’ I said, looking into 
his earnest boyish face. 

“Good-bye. Remember you’ve got a 
friend in me forever,” he said, as he hurried 
through the surging crowd. The last I 
saw of him, he was waving the Stars and 
Stripes from among the throng on the 
pier. 

The old tremor of the Minor Chord 
crept upon me. My enemies now sought 
my character! Joy and grief—sorrow and 
happiness—they mingle together in the 
same breath! 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


“T must have another week’s holiday 
alone,” I said to Howard the day we 
reached Chicago. 

He seemed to suspect that there was a 
secret, but dear Mrs. Campbell satisfied 
his curiosity in some way, and he grumbled 
an assent. 

How consoling it was to feel my mother’s 
thin and trembling arms about my neck 
as we buried our faces in each other’s 
shoulders and wept for Tod, after my 
arrival home. 

No caress like that of a mother, even to 
a mature woman! 

Together we visited the new mound of 
yellow earth still wet with the tears of 
grief. I could scarcely realize that Tod 
was lying beneath it, and it was also the 
first time I had seen the grave of little 
Joe since his burial. 

I visited all the scenes of childhood and 
Angela’s grave at the old limekiln. 
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“Where is Tim? Is he alive?” : 

Mother seemed to anticipate the inquiry. 

“Yes, but he is a wreck—an invalid— 
and his children are so devoted to him! 
Will you see him? He sits every afternoon 
in his chair under the maples, where you 
children used to play.” 

We went across the street. A little, 
curly, golden-haired daughter, the very 
image of Tim, wheeled him out in his 
chair. His face was pale and wan, and yet 
how spiritual! The curls were gone, but 
gray hairs showed against the little velvet 
cap he wore. The fire of youth’s ambition 
was quenched; a peaceful, pallid face, 
waiting for death! 

His countenance brightened with that 
familiar old smile as we approached. 

“Oh, it’s Mrs. Maxwell, I know. How 
kind of you! But who’s—” 

“It’s Minza, Tim!” I cried, going toward 
him. 

He did not seem to recognize me. 
turned toward me. 

“Don’t you know me, Tim?” I contin- 
ued. 

“Minza, bright little Minza!” he cried. 
“God bless you! Come nearer and let me 
touch you.” 

“Here I am, Tim,’ I said, taking his 
hand. “Why don’t you look at me?” 

“Haven’t they told you, Minza?” 

“Told me what?” 

“T am blind now and can never see you 
again.” 

What a shock his words gave me! I 
kneeled and he placed his hands on my 
head. 

“Such pretty hair it used to be, Minza!” 

Blind! O love of my childhood, how 
my heart pitied him! 

His affliction obliterated the memory of 
our last meeting, and I could only remem- 
ber the Tim of my youth. There was the 
old familiar wave of the hand, the twitch 
of the brow, that even time and trouble 
had not effaced. 

It was touching to see how dependent 
he was on the two children who remained 
‘at home, while the elder struggled to earn 
a living to support her blind father. 

Mother left us talking happily together 
under the maples, and when I returned 
to her she told me the pathetic story of 
how Tim had lost his sight. 


He 
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Aiter the death of Angela he was ill 
for some time, and he made a desperate 
effort to conquer his appetite for drink. 
He was successful, but scarcely, had that 
dark cloud disappeared when his sight 
was threatened. In spite of all that the 
most eminent oculists could do, he returned 
home—just one year after Angela’s death, 
hopelessly blind. 

He had paid a heavy penalty for those 
years of dissipation. 

Zella, the eldest daughter, was em- 
ployed in a large town near as a typewriter 
and clerk. They expected her home the 
next day. Her father was very proud of 
her, and even my brother Jim sang her 
praises to me. 

“Zella is so like you,” said Tim to me 
one day. “She is a good girl and ambitious 
to be somebody. She’s always sending 
me pretty things and money. She receives 
a splendid salary.” 

Zella came home the following day, 
but, oh—can I[ tell it?—she came home 
with a secret. To mother and me she 
told the sad story. A generous employer 
indeed! But he had demanded his price! 
A motherless girl had been his prey! 
Ruin and disgrace were the penalty she 
had to pay. 

The village was shocked and scandal- 
ized. Parents forbade their children to 
play with the little Rathbone girls. 

We kept Tim in ignorance and brave 
little mother faced the storm of indigna- 
tion and was a mother to the motherless 
girl in disgrace. 

The afternoon before I was to leave, 
as my extended holiday was nearly over, 
I was reading to Tim under the old maples, 
wondering how the sad news could be 
broken to him. 

Suddenly he stopped me. ‘“Minza, 
tell me,” he said. “What has been going 
on lately, and why is Zella not with me 
more? She is not always at home, and now 
she is here I scarcely hear anything of 
her.” 

I held my breath, hardly knowing what 
to say. Just then an infant’s wail was 
heard from our house across the street. 
His blind eyes seemed to pierce me. 

“Tell me, Minza, tell me—don’t take 
advantage of Tim because he is blind. Is 
it your child?” 
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“No, Tim,” I replied huskily, “it’s only 
a little stranger.” 

“Poor little thing, poor little thing!’’ 
he murmured. “And how did it come to 
your house?” 

“Zella—brought—it—it—”’ ; 

“What!” he broke in, jumping to his 
feet and his face flashing as if he grasped 
the whole truth. “What!” he repeated. 

“My Zella—oh, I suspected that you 
were hiding something from me! My 
God! don’t tell me it’s true. My little 
Zella!” and he fell back into his chair 
still calling for Zella. 

A pale face stood at the door. 
Zella. 

“Father, father!” she called, sobbing 
bitterly, “don’t! Zella has come home 
to stay forever.” 

“Yes, but that scoundrel! 
escape all punishment? I[’ll—” 

“Tim, Tim,” I said, trying to soothe 
him, “you are blind.” 

“Yes, I was blind. If I had only known! 
Better to have starved than this! Yes, I 
am helpless, I am blind!’ 

“Tim, I must command,” I said; ‘‘you 
are not strong enough to work yourself 
into such a passion.” 

“Work myself!’ he moaned. ‘My 
God! will my retribution never end? Oh, 
Zell, Zell, my little girl, my motherless 
daughter! Your blind father is such a 
burden and so helpless, but he loves his 
little girls.”’ 

Just then a radiant smile of love over- 
spread that face, the calm after the storm, 
and I left father and daughter sobbing 
together. 

The next day, when I went to bid Tim 
good-bye, I found him in his usual place 
with the tiny infant in his arms. I could 
hardly repress my feelings as I kissed 
him. 

“You will come back, won’t you, Minza?’ 
he pleaded, and his sightless blue eyes 
glistened. ‘You will come back, I know 
you will.”’ 

I kissed the unconscious baby and left 
him. 

“Mother, I cannot help it, my heart is 
breaking! Would it be right?—dare I 
love him?” I sobbed. How good it seemed 
to confide in mother! 

“But, my dear, there’s Bob. You do 
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not know. Be brave, my girl, and be true 


to your vows.” 

“Yes, yes! But surely he would have 
come before this, if he were alive?” 

“But we cannot tell; wait and see.” 

The old heartache came back. In the 
zenith of fame, the music of my life was 
still in a Minor Key. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


When I returned to Chicago I had quite 
made up my mind that my duty as a 
daughter was paramount to my career 
as a prima donna. 

“It must be my farewell tour,’”’ I said 
firmly to Howard. 

“But, Helvy, they will laugh and make 
sport of you. The newspapers will take 
it up as a joke.” ; 

“TI do not care,” I said defiantly. “I 
owe a duty to my—”’ I stopped suddenly. 

“To whom?” he asked, growing inter- 
ested. 

““My parents,”’ I replied. 

“Why, Helvy, you never told me about 
them. Now, put aside that nonsense and 
make hay while the sun shines. It is for 
your interest as well as—” 

“No,” I broke in. “I must retire. 
Blood is thicker than salaries. Besides, 
the conductor’s baton has become to me 
a black demon. I walk, move and breathe 
under its magic spell on the stage and forget 
my duty as a daughter.” 

“But the worst is now over. 
give concert tours.” 

“Yes, but, as in the opera, one false 
move, one breath wrong, and the orchestra 
are chasing away with the thread of har- 
mony snapped. The flash of the wand 
has become so irksome to me that I fear 
I shall lose my mind if I continue.” 

“Oh, no—tut, tut,”’ he said sympatheti- 
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cally. ‘You need rest, then you will be 
all right. I had arranged for four seasons 
ahead.” 


The stage had suddenly grown repulsive 
to me. The atmosphere of the dressing- 
room was oppressive, with its dark make-up 
for Carmen; the white bottles and blonde 
braided wigs for Elsa and Marguerite; 
they all seemed like heavy armor to a worn 
and weary knight. Besides, the recent 
events at home had unsettled me. Mother 
and father were growing old, and I felt 
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' that I owed a duty to them, and ought to 
give up my selfish ambitions. I tried to 
get them to accompany me. 

“No, Minza, we used to do it when you 
and mother gave your concerts, but we 
are too old now,” said father. 

I thought that my determination was 
fixed when we started on that farewell tour 
and I bade farewell to the old familiar 
scenes in the opera houses we visited. 
But we had not been out many weeks 
before that determination was changed. 
My old rival, Almster, was making a tour 
of America in light opera. She was having 
good success, had had her diamonds stolen, 
had been married several times, and the 
newspapers bristled with spicy items about 
her. 
Howard had evidently been studying 
womankind and kept me_ thoroughly 
posted. It was irritating, and yet I 
wanted to read it. One day, as if in tri- 
umph, he brought me a paper. ‘Read 
that!’ he shouted. 

It was an interview with Almster, giving 
her opinion of Madame Helvina, and it 
was not a very flattering one either. 

She stated: 

“Poor Helvina is now on her farewell 
tour. She is nearly sixty years of age, 
and a grandmother. She bears her age re- 
markably well, but her voice is not what 
it has been; even prima donnas must grow 
old.” 

There was a sting in this that startled 
me, and the old spirit of spite and rivalry 
once more asserted itself. 

“Howard, have all the bills changed and 
take off that farewell tour line. I intend 
to remain on earth a little longer.” 

Howard was in high glee and gave me 
a brotherly managerial kiss. “Bless you, 
Helvy, you’re a trump, and a sensible 
woman, after all!’ 

“Well, I’ve decided,’ I replied. 

“We'll show that fussy little busybody 
yet!” he said defiantly as he left. 

Just then it flashed upon me that How- 
ard was the author of that interview. But 
I could not change my mind again. 

During my entire stage career I had al- 
ways made a practice of attending church 
on Sunday morning if possible, and had 
hitherto always received comfort and help 
from the service; I often worshipped, 
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quite unrecognized, with members of my 
audience of the night previous. 

In one city the minister somehow dis- 
covered that I would be among his congre- 
gation. The hymns were old favorites 
of mine and carried me back to that little 
Methodist church in Iowa. I was a trifle 
drowsy, and. did not listen particularly 
to the text, but I was soon quite aroused 
by the most blatant, ignorant, and cruel 
raillery against opera singers and stage 
people that I had ever heard. 

“They are enemies of Christ and agents 
of the devil,’ he shcuted, pounding the 
desk, and looking about as if to catch the 
eye of his victim. My heart was in my 
mouth, but I tried to look unconcerned. 
“They ensnare the young with insidious 
temptations, and are stepping-stones to 
the worst species of infamy and vice.” 
Once more he turned in my direction, but 
did not seem to recognize me. Blessed 
blonde wig! No one knew me, although 
his remarks were personally directed 
against Madame Helvina. 

The prima donna was not converted, 
and his congregation did not look alto- 
gether pleased, but they dared not talk 
back. 

This was his message of love! I believe 
that those who did not go to operas as a 
rule were present the following nights to 
see for themselves how the devi! acted on 
state occasions. The newspapers took the 
matter up and scorched the poor minister 
until, I confess, I felt sorry for him. 

“Ah, that sermon was a clever hit,” 
said Howard, rubbing his hands. ‘‘Stand- 
ing room only for six successive nights, 
thanks to the reverend spouter.”’ 

“Perhaps he has never been in an opera 
house, Howard.” 

“Well, I’ll send him a ticket. Helvy, 
you’re a brick. This season has been a 
corker—the best we’ve ever had.” 

The chorus girls were indignant. and 
pouted their pretty painted lips in talking 
of the sermon. My life’s aim had always 
been to keep my character pure and whole- 
some. There may be black spots in my 
profession, as there are in others, but evil 
will never be remedied by raillery and 
abuse. 

Soon after this I received a letter from 
a firm of lawyers in Chicago, stating that, 
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if I made affidavits affirming specific 
knowledge of the death of Robert Burnette, 
they would secure the insurance money 
due on his life. 

The name of the firm was Connor & 
Cogswell, and Hal had evidently been 
metamorphosed into a lawyer. I remem- 
bered his remarks on previous occasions, 
and wondered if he knew the real truth. 
Would my real history be revealed to the 
world? 

I wrote, stating that I held no proofs 
of my husband’s death, and signed for 
the first time in many years my real name, 
“Minza Burnette.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


What secrets and joys the telegraph 
operators could reveal if they fully real- 
ized the meaning of the dots and dashes 
as they flash from their fingers! The 
messages of lightning in these days form 
great links in human destiny. 

In the midst of our triumphal tour on 
the Pacific Coast, when there appeared to 
be a rift in the clouds of my life, I received 
a telegram: 

“Father is very ill. 
Mother.” 

All my dates were cancelled, and the 
suspense of that journey home I can never 
forget. The surging crowds in a railway 
train seldom think of the various emotions 
mingled with its roar and the heavy hearts 
reflected in the sad eyes steeped in tears. 
Should I reach home for a last look? Per- 
haps it was not so bad, after all. 

All was still and quiet about the house 
as I entered—not a sound. 

“Father, father!” I cried. 

My only answer was mother’s sobs as 
she met me, and her weeping eyes first 
told the story. 

““Minza, he is dead,” she said between 
her sobs. 

Dead! My heart rebelled against God. 

I went into the darkened room and kissed 
that cold face. The faces of Tod and baby 
Joe looked down upon me in that dear old 
parlor—the room of the dead. Brother 
Jim was there, and so strong and manly! 
The great bereavement had made the boy 
a man at once. 

At the funeral, when the soft notes of 
“Just as I Am, without One Plea,” father’s 
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favorite hymn, burst forth, I completely 
broke down. The weak, trembling and 
aged voice of the minister, dear old Mr. 
Frazer, tried to console our grief-stricken 
hearts. 

The Grand Army of the Republic, the 
Masons in their regalia and white gloves, 
gathered to do honor to a dead comrade. 
The last sad rites were over and never will 
the soft minor refrain of Pleyel’s hymn, 
sung by the Masons in a husky voice as 
they marched around the grave, fade from 
my memory. The final burial salute was 
fired by the old army comrades. 

“Farewell, father, farewell!” I cried, as 
the smoke of the volley rolled away. 

Who does not remember that vacant 
place at the head of the table, that empty 
chair at the fireside, that absent voice? 

“Mother, we must go away tomorrow,” 
I said, a few days after the funeral. 

“My dear, I am too old; don’t tear me 
away from my loved ones. While I live 
I want to be near my boys and Robert.” 

“But, mother, you have the living to 
look after. Jim is going to finish at college, 
and you must go with me.” 

“Oh, Minza, let us give up the struggle 
for ambition that I taught you and live 
with our dead. You do not know how I 
loved your father. My heart is—is—” 
She quite broke down. 

“Yes; but, mother, we must face life 
as it is.” 

“My brave daughter, you seem deter- 
mined. Do as you think best.”’ 

It was, indeed, affecting when we closed 
the old home and turned the key in the 
door. The old maples sighed; the ham- 
mock swung sadly under the evergreens; 
it was autumn again. 

A last glance at the window across the 
way and I saw Zella standing by her 
father’s side. Poor blind Tim could not 
see us, but his hand waved a farewell, and 
we began life over again—mother and I. 

It was scarcely six months after we left 
the old home when I noticed mother was 
failing, but I felt no serious alarm, as she 
did not complain. 

One night, when I had returned rather 
late from the opera, she fell in a faint. A 
doctor was called, but still I felt no par- 
ticular anxiety, as I had nursed her 
through these faints many times before. 
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But, as the unconsciousness continued, 
the doctor’s face became very grave. Sud- 
denly the sleeper awoke, and began singing 
in a weak, trembling voice, 


“There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see.it afar.” 


“‘Mother, mother,” I broke in, “you must 
not exert yourself so much.” 

There was a strange light in her eyes, 
and again she became drowsy and uncon- 
scious. 

“OQ doctor, doctor! do something—do 
something to help her,’ I pleaded. 

Howard was called and the breath came 
faster and faster. The livid lips turned 
purple and she responded but feebly to my 
impulsive kiss. She looked so pleadingly 
into my face with those deep blue eyes 
as the death-light glowed in them! 

“She is dying!” I cried. “Mother, 
mother, don’t leave Minza. Oh, doctor, 
she must not die, she must not die.” 

“We can do nothing now,” he replied 
gently. 

“Good-bye, Minza,”’ she said almost in 
a whisper, as I bent over her to catch the 
words. ‘Good-bye, my child; remember 
—remember—” 

Again she sang in a feebler voice, 

“There’s a land—” 


The line was never finished; a deep 
breath, and I was motherless. A clock 
in the distance struck three, as a knell 
for the dead. 

I was stunned and bewildered, and 
Howard seemed cruel in coming to me for 
directions. They kept me away from my 
dead. No sleep could I bring to my eyes; 
even tears would not flow; and hour by 
hour the terrible realization grew upon 
me—mother was gone. 

Preparations were made to take her 
remains home the following day, and the 
night before I stole into the room of the 
dead; the wearied watcher having fallen 
asleep in an adjoining corridor. 

The flickering shadows of the lowered 
gas seemed to give life to the sleeping 
face, but when I kissed her ice-cold lips 
the truth came to me—I was alone with 
mother, but she was dead, and I had torn 
her from her home! 

All at once the tension in my brain gave 
way and I felt that I was mad. Let them 


bury two bodies in that little Iowa ceme- 
tery and let me sleep with mother. I 
would end my existence. On the mantel- 
piece I saw several bottles labelled “Poi- 
son,” which had been left by the under- 
taker. Surely one would serve my pur- 
pose? I held up one of them to the first 
streak of dawn as it pierced the closed 
shutters, when the door operned softly 
and Howard came in. He started when 
he saw me. 

“Helvy, Helvy, what are you doing 
here?” he said. 

I shrank back. 

“T, too, grew to love her as mother; let 
me grieve with you. But what’s this?” 
he said quickly, taking the bottle out of 
my hand. 

“OQ Howard! I cannot live now; let 
me die,” I pleaded. 

“Die! Live, Helvy, live! What would 
she say?” he said, pointing to her peaceful 
form. 

He had touched the right chord, and 
tears came to my relief. 

“She is an angel now, Helvy,” he con- 
tinued, ‘and I never knew a mother’s 
love—was always alone.” 

His words touched me, and we wept 
together. 

Even now I dare not linger over memo- 
ries of mother’s funeral. It seems to tear 
my very soul and threaten my reason. 

Jim had only been married a few weeks 
and was there with his pretty wife, but 
they were wrapped up in each other, which 
made me feel my bitter loneliness more 
keenly. Even in the great hour of grief, 
brother and sister seemed to have drifted 
apart. 

My future was a blank. I felt as though 
I could not tear myself away from that 
new-made grave, and the holy benediction 
of my mother’s love which hung over it. 

Here some day I, too, will lie, to com- 
plete the broken arc of the family circle. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


On my return from one of these visits 
to the cemetery I found Hal Cogswell 
waiting for me at the gate. 

“Madame Helvina, I am so sorry, so 
sorry for you!’’ and tears stood in his 
eyes. “Our mothers are the best friends 
we have, after all.” 
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My only answer was a sob. 

“T have known the secret of your life, 
Madame Helvina, since we met in Europe; 
and your kindness to me made me resolve 
to help you, and I’ve found him.” 

“Who?” I asked listlessly. 

“Why, Bob Burnette,” he replied. 

I shivered. 

“Don’t you want to hear of your hus—” 

““My husband!” I moaned. 

When we were in the house he told me 
the story. 

In a secluded mad-house in Germany, 
Hal believed he had found poor Bob. 

“Yes, there is no doubt of it, Madame 
Helvina. I came upon it quite accidentally 
while reading an official report of the 
patients. This poor fellow was found near 
a collapsed balloon, raving, a maniac. 
Although he mumbles in German, there 
is no doubt in my mind that he is your 
husband.” 

“Yes, but how do you know?” I in- 
quired, growing interested. 

“Because the keeper told me he con- 
stantly repeats one name, ‘Minza, Minza,’ 
and talks of balloons.” 

My poor Bob! 

“And is there any hope?” 

“No, I am afraid not, but if you will 
allow me, I will secure the necessary 
papers and bring him home.” 

“My duty as a wife demands it, and I 
feel you are a friend, Hal.” 

I decided there and then that he should 
be furnished with funds and should fetch 
my mad husband home to me. 

“Will you go with me to see a blind 
friend?’ I said after we had. finished our 
talk. 

“With pleasure,” he said enthusiasti- 
cally. 

We went across the street, and he took 
poor Tim’s hands and spoke very tenderly 
of his affliction. 

“Well, it’s worth losing your eyes to 
have such a friend as Madame—”’ 

I hushed him. ‘My name is Minza,” 
I whispered. 

“Yes, Minza,”’ he echoed. 

Just then Zella came out. I had heard 
of love at first sight and surely it was 
before me! 

“Zella, Zella, you here!’’ said Hal, 
going toward her to shake hands. 
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“This is my home, Hal, and this is my 
father,” she responded, pointing to Tim. 

Evidently they were acquainted; it 
was not love at first sight, after all. 

They soon forgot Tim and me. After 
a time Zella left Hal’s side and beckoned 
me to come with her into the house, leaving 
Hal with Tim. 

“He must know the truth. Will you 
tell him?” she asked me. 

“Why, dear? He hasn’t asked you to 
marry him, has he?” 

“No, but—but—he might,” she said, 
blushing. ‘“And—and—he must know all. 
We met when I first went to the city, 
before—before—”’ she said sobbing. 

“But your secret is buried in that tiny 
grave?” 

“Yes, I know, but he must and shall be 
told, if I have to tell him myself.” 

That evening I told Hal the sad story, 
expecting that it would end all between 
them, and watched his face closely for a 
response. 

“Madame Helvina, that girl shall be 
my wife. I wondered what was on her 
mind this afternoon. Ever since we first 
met she has been my cherished sweet- 
heart. I thank you, Madame Helvina, 
for telling me the truth; it has made me 
deeper in love than ever.” 

> * * 

Hal left on his mission and I returned 
to Howard to complete my broken engage- 
ments and continue my operatic career. 

After mother’s death Howard was spe- 
cially kind and thoughtful of me! As a 
man, he never seemed so great to me 
before. More fresh traits in his character 
showed themselves in those few days of 
grief and sorrow than in all the previous 
years of our acquaintance. He was so 
patient with me in all my whims and so 
tender in alluding to dear mother, and 
even wore her sweet likeness on the inside 
cover of his watch. 

“Now, Helvy, I will not bother you any 
more with love pleadings; I am simply 
your manager, and you are the only 
woman I have ever had to obey—or ever 
will, and when my dear says the word we 
will be married.” 

“But, Howard, you do not understand. 
It can never be. I’m—I’m—married!” 

“What?” he exclaimed, his face paling. 
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“And you not let me know? 
Helvy, how could you?” 

“Howard, I was married before I knew 
you,” I replied, and I told him the story 
of poor Bob. 

“Brave little woman!” he exclaimed 
when I had finished. “And that young 
rascal of a Hal has gone to bring you 
back an insane husband! But, Helvy, 
you know his insanity releases you.” 

“Legally it may, but morally it does not. 
Howard, I am a wife.” 

“T respect your convictions; but, Helvy, 
you are wearing yourself out with needless 
troubles. You have enough real grief 
without adding to it. Let me—let me—”’ 

“The standing offer, Howard,” I broke 
in, trying to smile. 

“Now that I know the real truth, I 
think I can be a better friend, although 
I may never be your husband.” 

“We'll seal the compact,” I said, taking 
both his hands in mine, and we stood 
looking into each other’s eyes, as we had 
never looked before. 

Some months afterwards I received the 
first letter from Hal: 

“T swore I would not write to you until 
my mission was accomplished,” he wrote. 
“You have no idea of the governmental 
red tape to be gone through to extradite 
an insane man. They want his pedigree 
back several generations and yours as 
well. I fixed one up for you, with dates 
and ancestors that may surprise you, but 
you will have to swear to it all now, or 
I shall be in a pickle. We sail on the 16th 
inst. I have visited your husband several 
times, and the poor fellow keeps on moan- 
ing ‘Minza, Minza,’ so plaintively.”’ 

I had made arrangements with a private 
asylum in Iowa for my husband’s safe 
keeping and could scarcely await the time 
for his arrival. 

We were to take a holiday—Howard 
and I—a holiday to meet my mad husband. 

On the day the steamer arrived in New 
York, Hal telegraphed to us when to meet 
them at the station in the little lowa town 
where the asylum was situated. They 
did not arrive in the train we had expected 
them by, and we returned to the hotel 
feeling somewhat anxious. 

An hour later there was a knock at the 
door of my room. It was Hal, who ap- 


Oh, Helvy, 
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peared unannounced, as handsome and 
enthusiastic as ever. 

“We are here,” he whispered. “Be 
brave, Madame Helvina, ‘be brave.’ 

The suspense was at an end, and I was 
to meet my lost husband. 

He was then in a room at that very 
hotel. Two stalwart Germans stood 
outside in the dark corridor as I approached 
with Hal and opened the door of the room. 

There he was crouching in the corner, 
eating his dinner like a wild beast. This 
my husband! His mad eyes looked up— 
a strange, unfamiliar look it was. What a 
greeting for man and wife after twelve 
years’ parting! He rose to his feet. How 
tall and towering he seemed as the light 
from the little window shone full on his 
face! 

“My God!” I shrieked. 

I could not be mistaken. 
Bob. 


It was not 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Howard and Hal rushed into the room 
at my shriek, fearing that something had 
happened. 

I did not know whether to be happy or 
sad, but Hal was quite crushed. After 
so much expense and work, the madman 
proved to be the wrong man; but Howard 
looked relieved. The only explanation 
we could offer was that this poor madman 
was Bob’s companion, and that it was 
the name of the ill-fated balloon which 
he moaned so continuously. But where, 
then, was Bob? I was still to be left in 
uncertainty, and the unfortunate man was 
taken back to Germany. 

I tried to console Hal in his disappoint- 
ment, but he was morbid and soon after 
left us rather suddenly, leaving no address. 

I was considerably surprised, therefore, 
to receive the following note some weeks 
after: 


“Dear Madame Helvina: Will you and 
Mr. Wittaker attend our wedding? Smith- 
ville, Dec. 16th—Zella and I. 

“Hat.” 


It was an abrupt wedding invitation, 
unique in its way, and altogether a surprise. 

Howard and I made arrangements to 
go, taking Mrs. Campbell with us. 

When we arrived home I insisted on 
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driving at once to mother’s grave. The 
four mounds looked very peaceful under a 
mantle of pure white snow. That ceme- 
tery was sacred ground to me. 

Tears! Oh, how I wish there were some 
other way to express grief! I am tired of 
tears, but still they are the great expression 
of sorrow which divides humanity from the 
brute creation. 

I gave a lingering look as we left that 
little city of the dead. 

“Helvy, you are wearing yourself away, 
brooding so continually over death. You 
must think more of life,” said Howard 
as we left. 

“How can I?” I echoed. “My life is 
attuned to the Minor Chord of death and 
grief.” 

“Oh, that’s superstitious, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Campbell. “Howard is quite 
right; you must arouse yourself to real 
life again.” 

There was something refreshing and 
stimulating in meeting those two young 
lovers who were so soon to be man and 
wife. Their happiness was infectious. 
Zella was prettier than ever. The dead 
past had been buried. 

Tim was happy, and cheerfully an- 
nounced: ‘You see, Minza, I give up my 
daughter, but I get back a son. And oh, 
Minza, they are so happy together; it 
quite reminds me of our—” 

“Hush, now, you should not be telling 
secrets,” I said hastily. 

Howard had heard it, and naturally 
put two and two together. 

“And so you two were lovers in days 
gone by?” he inquired. 

“In a way,” I answered, trying to change 
the subject. “By the way, have you seen 
to the minister’s carriage and the flowers, 
Howard?” 

“T think so—or Mrs. Campbell has.” 

The two younger girls, Helen and 
Jessie, had come home from the Music 
College they were attending for the wed- 
ding, which was to take place that evening. 
The service was short and simple. Hal 
and Zella stood beneath a bower of flowers 
close to Tim. The bride in her beauty 
reminded me of Angela—sister of my 
childhood—and it brought tears to my 
eyes to think that poor blind Tim could 
not see his sweet-faced child. The bride- 
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groom seemed to realize the solemnity 
of the occasion and repeated his responses 
several times, as if to emphasize the fact 
that he was being married in earnest; he 
nearly upset our gravity. 

After the final words had been spoken 
I was more cheerful; I began to feel that 
life was not so gloomy, after all, and I 
played the Wedding March from ‘“Lohen- 
grin.” What a happy feast was that 
wedding supper! 

Tim was placed at the head of the table, 
with Zella and Hal on one side, and myself 
and Howard on the other. It touched us 
all to see how tenderly the bride waited 
on and anticipated every want of her blind 
father, and to think that possibly it was 
our last meal together. 

The young couple left for their new home 
in Chicago, where Hal persisted in calling 
himself a lawyer. Mrs. Campbell had 
taken charge of all the arrangements for 
the wedding in her kind, motherly way, 
and as she was growing old and the inces- 
sant traveling was telling upon her, she 
decided to remain at my old home at 
Smithville and look after Tim and his 
girls. 

“Dear auntie,” I said fondly, kissing her, 
“how can I ever thank you?” 

“Dinna try it, my bairn,” she answered, 
adding with a twinkle, “You will not need 
me always.” 

“Yes, I shall,’ I insisted. 

‘Well, well, we shall see,”’ she replied, 
as she left the room. But she had her own 
way. 

“Now that was a pretty little wedding,” 
said Howard as we went home together. 
“Wasn’t it, Helvy? And it put another 
idea into my head.” 

“What is that?” I asked with a yawn. 

“You would look so charming going 
through the same ceremony, with—”’ 

“But, Howard, how can you ask me 
when—’” I broke in. 

“My dear, I must insist; you are un- 
reasonable. There is no doubt whatever 
that Bob is either insane or dead, and you 
are free to marry anybody you like—even 
me, for instance.” 

‘Howard, I have a conscience,”’ I said. 

“Yes, and I have a love which—” 

“Howard, you are forgetting our com- 
pact.” 


’ 
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“Bother the compact! I was a fool to 
make it; you keep me at arm’s length. 
and only use me as a business machine. 
I shan’t be able to stand it much longer. 
If you only loved—” 

“Howard, I do love you, if I know what 
love is, but duty—” I said, going toward 
him and placing my hands on his shoulder. 

The confession seemed to electrify him— 
and it relieved me. 

“You mean it?’’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, but we cannot marry! My life 
echoes from a Minor Chord! I am a wife 
until I am proved to be a widow.” 

We said “good-night— rather soberly 
for lovers, but we perfectly understood 
one another. 

That night I dreamed I was singing in 
the heavenly choir. The harps and the 
lyres thrummed out in delicious harmony, 
and there was no need for a conductor’s 
baton. Each one sang of his own life. 
Some were light and merry; others were 
sad and mournful, and sang in plaintive 
tones. The last chord always sealed the 
fate of the singer—the vigorous major 
resounded a reward of peace, joy and 
happiness; the weird minor echoed grief, 

“pain and sorrow. 

My turn had come. 

chord strike? 
CHAPTER XXXVIII 

My dream had affected me very much, 
and it haunted me all the next day. 

Howard came down from the hotel to 
tell me that he would have to return that 
evening, but that I could remain a month 
longer if I so desired. 

A month alone without Howard! It 
was a dreary contemplation. 

Just then a letter was brought me. It 
was from Arundel Sunderland and read 
as follows: 


What would that 


“My dear Madame Helvina: I have just 
composed a new song, of which you are the 
heroine and your life its inspiration. I have 
dedicated it to you, and hoping you will 
pardon my seeming presumption and that 
we may soon see you again in London, 

I remain, sincerely your friend, 
“ARUNDEL.” 


P. S.—I send a copy of the song by this 
post.” 
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“And has the song arrived?” asked 
Howard, when he had read the letter. 

“No, but I’m dying to hear it,” I said 
quite excitedly. 

“Oh, so am I,” said Howard rather 
sarcastically. “It’s sure to be good if it’s 
Arundel’s. I fancy I can see him here with 
his single eye-glass glaring at you like a 
one-eyed owl.” 

I could not help smiling a little at How- 
ard’s odd comparison. 

‘Well, I know it does not strike a Minor 
Chord, anyway,” he went on. 

“How do you know, Howard?” I asked. 

“IT do not know positively, but I feel 
it; besides, I am told—” 

“Well, here’s the song,” I broke in, 
as a roll was handed to me by Helen, who 
had just returned from the post. 

As I took it, my dream flashed into my 
mind, and connected itself with the letter 
from Arundel. An idea occurred to me. 
I would let this decide my destiny. Turn- 
ing to Howard I said: 

“Howard, the last chord in this song 
shall tell me how my life is to continue. 
If its last chord trembles with the plain- 
tive minor, my life must continue as it 
is; if it resounds with the hope and buoy- 
ancy of the major, I will do as you ask 
me, and marry you.” 

“Glory be to the Chord!” he exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

“But remember,” I said, drawing myself 
away, “I am superstitious and I am in 
earnest. If that last chord is a minor, my 
life must continue as it is—I will never 
marry.” 

“But it won’t be, Helvy. It’s a major 
blooming with orange blossoms, you bet!’ 
he said confidently. 

How little Arundel Sunderland dreamed 
he was deciding my destiny when he 
penned that last chord! 

I called to Helen and Jessie, who were 
at the piano in the adjoining room, and, 
tearing off the wrapper, handed them the 
sheet of music. 

“Girls, will you play and sing this for 
me? I do not think you will find it diffi- 
cult,” I said, kissing them both. 

It was in the early afternoon twilight 
of a dull December day that my future 
life was determined. 

Howard and I sat without a light in 
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the dear old parlor, which had seen so 
much of my grief and sorrow. The loved 
faces of my lost ones looked down on us 
from the walls, and in the flickering reflec- 
tion of the fire mother seemed to smile a 
blessing. 

Howard took my hands as the first soft 
bass notes of the prelude came from the 
next room under Helen’s delicate touch, 
which reminded me of mother’s playing. 
The opening phrase awoke sad memories 
of my life. 

Jessie’s sweet voice began softly chanting 
in response to the weird harmony. Those 
happy, innocent girls little thought that 
they held my future in the balance. The 
crescendo increased as the tempo quick- 
ened and the key changed. Howard and 
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I rose together as if under a magic spell. 
His face grew strained and serious; he, 
too, was affected by the suspense. 

Minor strains mingled with the major 
in beautiful symphony, as if in benediction; 
the climax was approaching measure by 
measure, with impressive chords, on to the 
high note in which all the accumulated 
passion of the song was gathered. They 
had reached the closing retard, and the 
long-sustained tones were soothing to me, 
until I remembered my vow. 

My heart almost stood still and my 
nerves thrilled and tingled as the singer’s 
last note died away. Helen was about to 
strike the last chord— 

“O Helen, Helen!’ I screamed. 

The chord was struck! 


Is 


THE GAME IS WORTH THE CANDLE 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


* still there bide within your breast 

One dream or one illusion, 

Then wake each day and go your way 
And live without confusion. 

If still there be one soul you love 


Without or blame or 


scandal 


Then life’s a game worth while, my friend, 
And the game is worth the candle! 


If still there be a song 


you prize 


Soar skyward with the linnet. 


And though you weave 
O live the while you 


a winding sheet 
spin it. 


If still there be a task you love 
Or tool you like to handle, 

Then life’s a game worth while, my friend, 
And the game is worth the candle! 


If still there be in earth or sky 
One daisy or one planet 

You’ve still the right to drink its light 
If joyously you scan it. 


If still there be a peak 


to climb 


Or babe you care to dandle, 
Then life’s a game worth while, my friend, 
And the game is worth the candle! 














When Wishes Found Wings 


bY 
Katharine Hopkins Chapman 








peg AKE UP, son.” 

‘“Ve-e-ez, zi-ir.” 

“Clifford, get up.” 

““Yez, zir.” 

After a few mo- 
ments Mr. McIntyre 
opened the door 
leading out on the 
porch where his son slept since his long 
illness. 

“Get up this minute, Cliff,” he insisted. 
“T wish you to put the machine in good 
order so we can start to Montgomery 
immediately after breakfast.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

This time the response was clear cut 
and eager. Why, he wanted to go to 
Montgomery so bad he had been dream- 
ing about it! To a country boy’s usual 
desire to go to town Clifford was possessed 
just now with an unusual anxiety to go 
while the Aviation School was being con- 
ducted there. 

To have this opportunity thrust upon 
him without the shivery suspense of 
asking—glorious! Not since he had 
coaxed his father into buying an auto- 
mobile in place of another surrey had the 
boy been so excited and jubilant. 

He jumped out of bed with alacrity— 
also with most of the bed clothes. It 
was so much easier to wrap these about 
himself for the dash to his room than to 
put on the dressing gown laid on the foot 
of his bed for that purpose by his old 
black mammy who thought this open air 
sleeping barbarous. 

He slipped eagerly into his working 
clothes. That machine needed a thorough 
cleaning and it should have it. He had 
rather neglected it since the new had worn 





off—that’s the truth—though his father 
had bought it with the distinct under- 
standing Clifford was to attend to it 
personally. He was going to do better, 
to be more methodical. a 

The boy was about to burst with happi- 
ness and excitement—he was going to 
see the flying machine! He began to 
whistle as some boilers do when the pressure 
becomes too great. 

But he cut short his shrill piping. He 
might disturb his mother who had gone to 
bed the night before suffering dreadfully 
with a tooth. It was so unnatural to him 
not to pass through her room for a morning 
greeting that he overlooked the door 
leading into the hall. Instead he stepped 
out on the porch and vaulted over the 
railing to the thick green grass below. 

April in Alabama! There is more than 


‘alliteration in that combination; there is 


witchery and work, especially on a plan- 
tation. The negro “hands” had long since 
fed the mules and were now riding off 
with jingling trace-chains in squads to 
the different fields. The women, hoes in 
hand, sauntered singing to the cotton 
fields to chop out the crowding young 
plants. Ike was driving the cows off to 
pasture, while his mother, Aunt Cindy, 
was carrying the last bucket of rich 
foamy milk to the old stone dairy. 

“Hey, Aunt Cindy, wait and let me 
get a drink,” called Clifford. 

“Fer pity’s sake, honey, lemme strain 
hit fust,” protested his old nurse. 

“Hurry up, then, for I’ve got to clean 
that machine before breakfast,’’ he ex- 
plained, following her into the cool dairy 
where water, piped from the artesian 
well, gurgled through stone troughs dotted 
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with big brown crocks of milk and cream. 

“Gee, that’s good,” gasped the boy, 
after emptying a pint cup. 

“Hit oughter be. Hit’s de strippin’s. 
Ef de butter falls off dis week—” 

“You know the doctor said for me to 
drink all the warm milk I wanted. Where’s 
father?” 

“He rid off ter de river bottom ter see 
ef hit wuz dry ernuff ter plow.” 

“Well, me for the machine bottom.” 

Clifford worked, screwed, polished, in- 
spected, tested every part of the little 
runabout in a frenzy of anticipation. He 
would see that day a machine as far 
superior to this as this was ahead of Uncle 
Isham’s ox cart. He finished just as his 
father rode back on old Black Seline— 
black once, but now gray from age. Clif- 
ford took a trial spin around the circular 
driveway, shaded by magnolia trees and 
cedars, and stopped in front of the white 
columned colonial porch just as the break- 
fast bell rang. 

“T’ll be there in a minute,” he called, 
dashing into his room to scrub his hands 
and face. 

“Why, mother, I’m so glad you’re able 
to be up this morning,” he exclaimed at 
sight of his mother presiding as usual at 
the breakfast table. 

“Ouch, dear. Kiss that cheek gently. 
It’s sore from last night’s torture.” 

Clifford fell to work on his breakfast 
as vigorously as though his pint of milk 
had sharpened instead of lessened his 
appetite. 

“If you continue to improve at this 
rate, son,’’ commented Mr. MclIntyre, 
“there’s no doubt you’ll be strong enough 
to go off to school next fall. And your 
prize corn is growing as fast as you are. 
I noticed it this morning. The ground 
is just right for another deep plowing, so 
be sure to do it today.” 


“Today! You said we were going to 
Montgomery today!’ cried the boy, 
aghast. 


“T meant your mother and me.”’ 

“But mother never goes.”’ 

“So much the more reason’’— 

“And I want to see the flying machine. 
I was sure you’d take me out to the train- 
ing quarters. Oh, father—” 

“T will take you some other time, son.” 
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“But the paper said this would be the 
last week here. Mother can wait—”’ 

“Yes, my tooth is easy and any time 
soon—”’ 

“No,” snapped Mr. McIntyre with 
decision. “Clifford, I’m astonished at 
you. It would be selfish enough in you 
to wish your mother to put off a pleasant 
trip to gratify your curiosity, but to sug- 
gest that she remain away from the 
dentist and run the risk of suffering again 
with her tooth is—is—er, preposterous.” 

“T forgot that, truly 1 did,” said Clifford 
penitently. ‘“‘Couldn’t I drive her in?” 

“No, I have business there today,” 
answered Mr. McIntyre. 

“Then let me put the rumble on the 
runabout and go too,” pleaded the boy. 
“The aviation school breaks up this 
week. You know they only came South 
to take advantage of our early spring 
and now that the weather conditions are 
favorable in Ohio they’re going back to 
headquarters so repairs can be made more 
quickly. The conditions today are per- 
fect for flying. Please take me, too.” 

“Not after your thoughtlessness toward 
your mother,” replied the inflexible Scotch- 
man. ‘The conditions today are also 
perfect for plowing. You voluntarily 
entered the contest for the best acre of 
corn in this county, and if you have the 
germ of manhood in you, you'll stick to it. 
Plow it deep.” 

The lump in Clifford’s throat seemed 
as though it would force the tears from 
his eyes no matter how fast he wished 
them back. His lips whitened from the 
pressure necessary to keep them from 
quivering like a baby’s. 

“Yes, sir,” he finally managed to reply. 

The muffled tone touched his father. 

“I’m sorry I misled you this morning 
about going, son,” said Mr. McIntyre. 
“T thought you heard me tell your mother 
last night that I was going to take her— 
and her tooth—to town today. I'll make 
another trip there this week, if possible, 
though you know this is a critical time 
with the crops. Get your things on, my 
dear,”’ he finished to his wife. 

“Now, cheer up, boy, or you'll spoil 
your mother’s day completely,” he urged 
after she had left the room. ‘‘The prospect 
of a tussle with a dentist is bad enough for 
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her without the recollection of a selfish, 
sulky son.” 

“Tl try, sir. Is anybody using old 
Kit?” 


“Yes, Isham took her out this morning, 
but when I saw how your corn needed you 
I told him to let you have her when you 
came and for him to chop out that little 
patch of cotton nearby. Keep an eye on 
things today, son.” 

“VY es) sit.” 

Clifford cranked up the automobile for 
his father and helped his mother in with 
such good grace that Mrs. McIntyre 
hated afresh to leave him behind. 

“If you’re going over to the river- 
bottom to plow, why don’t you get Aunt 
Cindy to put you up a lunch? Then you 
can picnic at the Mound instead of coming 
all the way home to eat dinner alone,” 
she suggested. 

“Bully! Which is your good cheek? I 
must kiss you for that idea. Good-bye.” 

Clifford watched critically the little 
machine round the circle and take the 
open road. . 

“Everything’s running as smooth as 
greased lightning,” he decided proudly. 

But a fresh realization of the ideal 
morning, pleasantly warm with a light 
breeze, caused the boy another attack of 
disappointment. 

“What a perfect day for flying; and 
possibly the last good day while the 
machine is here. How I wish—well, 
father says some day flying machines 
will be as common as automobiles, but 
I sure would like to see one now. ‘If 
wishes were horses beggars would ride,’ 
only this wisher would fly. Aunt Cindy,” 
he called, hurrying to the dining room 
where she was clearing the breakfast table. 

“Yas, honey-chile,” she responded with 
deep commiseration. She couldn’t bear 
to see her “baby” being hardened to the 
physical and mental exigencies of life. 
“What is hit, babe?” 

“Aw, cut it,” returned the boy awk- 
wardly. “I’m going over to the river- 
bottom to plow my corn. Mother said 
put me up a lunch so I needn’t come home 
for dinner.”’ 

“Ef dat don’t beat my times. Dey 
ain’t sas’fied wid puttin’ yer out-doo’s 
ter sleep an’ leavin’ yer behin’ lak er 
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step-chile, now dey gwinter make yer 
plow lak er nigger.” 

“But I want to plow my own corn and 
I don’t mind”—No, he couldn’t say that. 
He did mind staying at home—‘and I 
don’t mind sleeping out. In fact I expect 
to do it the rest of my life whenever it is 
possible.” 

“Well, ef you kin stan’ hit I'll try ter 
worry thro’ wid hit,” announced Cindy, 
indignant at his rejection of her sympathy. 
“Whut d’yer want fer yer lunch?” 

“Oh, ’most anything. Some fried 
chicken and beaten biscuits and mango 
pickles and. fig preserves and lemon pie 
and stuffed eggs and cheese sandwiches 
and—and—say, is there any fruit cake 
left?” 

“Yas, sah,” she answers emphatically, 
“an’ what’s mo’ hits gwinter stay lef’ 
right whar yer maw hid it. Jes’hosophat, 
chile, ef yer wants all dat you'll have ter 
come back at dinner time to git hit.” 

“But I want to take something’ right 
now,” he insisted. 

“Den yer’ll have ter take whut’s ready. 
Dar’s br’iled squabs lef’ frum breakfas’, 
lam’ roas’ frum dinner yistiddy, some 
pickle—yes, mangum pickle—an’ biscuit 
an’ tea cakes. Yer’ll have ter make out 
wid dat ef you’s in er hurry.” 

“All right, just so there’s plenty of it. 
Plowing makes a fellow mighty empty.” 

“Run erlong, now. I don’t want ter be 
pestered whilst I’m fixin’ hit,” ordered 
the.old dissembler, who really wanted to 
slip in some surprises for her “baby.” 

Clifford went back into the big empty 
house. “Gee! how lonesome it seems 
without mother.” He sauntered aim- 
lessly from room to room. 

“T wonder where I left the paper with 
the account of the Aviation School in it? 
Guess I’d better let that alone, however,” 
he sighed. Then he snorted: ‘‘Somebody’s 
dusted my Indian things again! I wish 
they’d let my things alone. I’d sorted 
out the duplicates to give to the Capitol 
collection, and now look at ’em! All 
mixed together.” 

Clifford became so absorbed straighten- 
ing his curios that Aunt Cindy had to call 
twice that his lunch was ready. He dis- 
mounted from his hobby reluctantly; 
riding it was easier than plowing. He 
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took his way by highroad, by-path and 
short-cut to the patch of rich alluvial 
land he had selected for his experiment 
in corn culture according to a new and 
scientific method. Many boys in each 
county in Alabama were trying to see 
who could raise the most corn on an acre. 


FOUND WINGS 


matter what the chances of the seasons or 
the fluctuation of the price of the staple, 
cotton had always made a living for the 
MelIntyres and the many negroes who 
worked there, some as hired “hands,” 
some on shares, some as renters. But 
now all were aghast at the slow but 
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“What a perfect day for flying,” he mused 


The McIntyre plantation, one of the 
few possessed by the same family to 
whom the Indians granted it, was in a 
state of transition. Not only were the 
laborers and methods of cultivation chang- 
ing, it even seemed the staple crop might 
have to be changed. Cotton was and 
always had been, the chief crop and no 


steady approach of a new enemy, the 
insidious and devastating boll weevil. 
For years the newspapers and crop bulle- 
tins had chronicled the progress of this 
pest from Mexico into Texas and through 
Louisiana. Science and the government 
had sent men into the field against it, but 
so far without success. 
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For several years the broad Mississippi 
river had served as a protection to the 
eastern cotton States, but now Mississippi 
State’s enormous cotton crop was being 
lessened by the boll weevil and Alabama 
knew her turn came next. So the State 
and counties, through commercial clubs 
and industrial leagues, were preaching 
and teaching the gospel of diversified 
crops and intensified cultivation. Clifford 
McIntyre, living within twenty miles of 
the Capitol, had absorbed much of his 
elder’s conversation and literature on this 
locally vital subject. He had inherited 
Scotch thrift as well as Scotch love of 
reading and of traditions. This thrift, 
however, had to contend with several 
generations of life in the enervating cli- 
mate and environment of the South. So, 
while his ambition had been fired at the 
formation of the clubs for competition 
among boys for the best acre of corn, his 
interest and energy might flag before the 
end of the arduous system was worked 
out. There was some physical excuse for 
this. Early the previous fall he had 
suffered a severe attack of pneumonia 
which had left his lungs temporarily weak. 
But open air living and sleeping, rational 
exercise and congenial intellectual interests 
bid fair to leave no trace of the disease 
except the setback of a year in his school 
life. : 

A hodge-podge of all this and much 
more that his active brain had gathered 
from excellent old books in the library 
shelves and enticing new magazines on 
the table, simmered in Clifford’s mind as 
he tramped through the greening fields 
to his work. At last he came to a thicket 
of luscious wild cane. As he threaded the 
almost imperceptible path through the 
crowding stalks that shot up many feet 
above his head, he thought of the Indians 
who had slipped stealthily through these 
canebrakes, often using them to ambush 
the white invaders. 

“T sure would like to spend the day at 
the Mound or the Battlefield,” he thought. 

A gentle breeze rippled the cane like 
an emerald sea. 

“What a perfect day for flying! How 
I wish—” he sighed again. A patient 
whinny nearby came like the “still small 
voice” made audible. Bursting through 
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the last of the cane, Clifford found his 
mule, Old Kit, satiated with cane, was 
hunched patiently in the shade. These 
two were life-long friends. When Clifford 
was a baby Mr. McIntyre had taken the 
mule in payment of a debt from a worth- 
less and cruel tenant. The animal was 
nearly dead from starvation and brutality. 
Some of the scars he still bore. Rest, food 
and kindness, however, gradually restored 
him to a semblance of his natural strength. 
The first, and for a long time, the only 
burden he bore was the lonely child. At 
first Clifford was held on by his nurse, 
then by his lengthening legs. As the boy 
and the animal increased in strength and 
courage, they jogged further afield and 
finally from one end of the large planta- 
tion to the other. When Clifford was old 
enough to hear and read of the many 
Indian traditions and relics of the region, 
he explored the battlefield of Horseshoe 
Bend and the Mound almost daily. 
* bd ok 

Neither the boy’s rustling step nor the 
mule’s welcoming whicker disturbed an 
old negro man who was sprawled lazily 
on a soft shady bank, sleeping with heavy 
snores. 

“Hey! Uncle Isham! Wake up there. 
What are you doing asleep so early in the 
morning?” demanded Clifford. 

“Sleep? Who wuz sleep? Not me. 
Tho’ hit wouldn’t be strange if I wuz, ’cas I 
wuz kep’ at de church till after midnight 
ter pray fer you young folks. Preacher 
says we'll have ter pray fer yer as yer 
won’t do hit fer yerse’ves. I wuz jess 
layin’ back watchin’ old Kit ter see he 
didn’t cut hisse’f wid dat plow.” 

“Watching nothing! Why didn’t you 
unhitch him and start to chopping cotton 
like father told you?” 

“T wuz jess waitin’ ter see ef yer didn’t 
want me ter plow ye’r co’n fer yer.” 

“No, no, indeed. That’s my corn, and 
I promised father to do all the work on 
it myself. Besides, you don’t plow deep 
enough.” 

“Now, lis’en at dat! Heah I been plowin’ 
fer sixty years an’ dese upstarts wid 
new-fangled notions tell me I don’t know 
how! My own gran’son, Ike, whut I 
sont off ter Booker Washington’s school 
wid money I’d made plowin’, done come 
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home and tol’ me I don’t know how ter 
plow!” the old man chuckled. 

Uncle Isham was Aunt Cindy’s hus- 
band. Mr. McIntyre called them his 
“colored illustration” of fidelity and in- 
dustry, as they had lived together and 
worked together nearly sixty years. 

“T reckon when you y’ungsters gits ter 
runnin’ dis place you’ll plow so deep yer’ 
scratch the roof o’ hell. Yer better mind 
out! You all ain’t ez ready ter meet de 
debbil ez us ole codgers!”’ 

“Well, let’s get to work ” suggested the 
boy, laughing. 

As the day advanced the spring warmth 
approached summer heat, but a steady 
gentle breeze tempered its intensity. 

“What a perfect day for flying! How I 
wish—”’ he sighed. ‘Get up, Kit.” 

The shadows shortened for noon, and 
Clifford heard with relief the distant but 
distinct and musical gong sounded for 
the plantation workers to quit for dinner. 

Clifford unhitched old Kit, who made 
straight for the nearby bank of the Talla- 
poosa River for water and pasturage. 
The boy went as directly into his lunch, 
or rather, the reverse: his lunch went 
directly into him. When he had nearly 
finished he heard a limping rustle through 
the cane-brake. 

“Ts that you, Uncle Isham?” 

“‘Yassah.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“T’se gwine atter some grub, in co’se. 
Does yer think I kin chop cotton on er 
empty stummick? Is dat one of yer new- 
fangled ideas?” 

“No,” laughed the boy, ‘“‘because I’m 
going to practice those ideas as well as 
preach them. But there’s no use in your 
going all the way home. I’ve got plenty 
for half-a-dozen to eat. I believe Aunt 
Cindy intends for me to feed you because 
she put in some corn bread and she knows 
I don’t like it.” 

“T ’spec’ she did. My old woman saves 
dis game leg 0’ mine ev’y step she kin.” 

Clifford helped the old man bountifully 
and still had enough to tie up for another 
lunch during the long, arduous afternoon. 
Isham squatted down and munched the 
“white folks’ food” voraciously. 

“Now, ef I jess had er swig o’ butter- 
milk, I’d be sas’fied,” he remarked. 
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Clifford stretched himself full length 
on the lush grass, clasped his hands under 
his head and took up the conversation 
they had begun that morning. 

“Honestly, now, Uncle Isham, don’t 
you know we're going to need ‘new- 
fangled notions’ to make up for the damage 
the boll weevil is going to do us when it 
gets here?” 

“Honey, dis ole nigger been wu’kin 
dese fiel’s er long time, an’ he ain’t nuvver 
yit seed de time er feller wid any git-up- 
an’-get cudn’t make er livin’. Some years 
de rains and de high water gin us er short 
crap, but er short crap means high price. 
An’ de next year de low groun’s wuz 
richer frum de flood, so hit all comes out 
in de long run. Now, ez fer dis boll 
weevil—well, when de army worm fust 
come ter dis part o’ de country you’d 
thought we all wuz gwinter starve to 
death. Same when de rust hit us. Who 
bothers overly ’bout them now? I don’t 
know much "bout dis boll weevil, but 
hit cain’t eat mule, colts an’ bull yearlin’s 
an’ hawgs an’ chickens an’ corn an’ sweet- 
taters an’ ‘possums an’ sugarcane, kin it? 
Nor youngsters lak you an’ Ike? B’fo’ 
dat weevil gits heah some young know-it- 
all lak youall ’Il fin’ er antidote fer hit.” 

Uncle Isham fired this, the big gun, of 
his vocabulary, with pride and delibera- 
tion. He had learned it at the risk of his 
life. The prompt and oft-told adminis- 
tration of an antidote had saved him from 
the fatal result of mistaking bed-bug 
poison for whiskey. 

“Call me if you hear the gong and I 
don’t,” said Clifford rolling over for a nap. 

He dreamed that his shoulder-blades, 
after much itching and paining, sprouted 
bi-planes of exquisite balance and pro- 
portion. Upon these he soared and 
circled until some unaccountable catas- 
trophe sent him crashing to the earth 
below, his pinions snapped off short and 
his solar plexus aching from the impact. 
He partially awoke and remembered his 
mother had said that most dreams could 
be accounted for by some recent thought 
or act. Was this mental flight caused by 
reading Little Nemo or by red bugs under 
his shoulder blades and too much pickle 
near his solar plexus. He slept again, and 
again he dreamed of the flying machine. 
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This time he was disturbed by the motor— 
it continued to throb, though the machine 
would not move. 

“Don’ yer heah dat gong?” demanded 
old Isham. 

“Why, it’s the motor that won’t—’ 
murmured the boy drowsily. 

“T know yer wishes yer had one ter 
plow wid, but go git old Kit, honey,” 
advised the old man with a chuckle. 

Clifford and Kit, refreshed, worked so 
vigorously that by two o’clock the plowing 
was finished. The boy surveyed the job 
with satisfaction. 

“T don’t believe father nor the man with 
the deep plowing method could find any 
fault with that. Now, Kit, shall we go 
to the Mound or the Bend?” 

Not far away was the famous Horse- 
shoe Bend, where the Creek Indians had 
entrenched themselves to harass the white 
settlers. Here on such another spring day 
long ago, General Jackson surrounded 
them and beat them in battle so decidedly 
that no strong force was ever again brought 
against the whites. Five hundred and 
fifty-seven Red Sticks, as the warriors 
were called, because they painted them- 
selves red for war and sent a burning 
stick from tribe to tribe as a token to 
go on the warpath, were left dead on the 
field. Many others, desperately wounded, 
swam the Tallapoosa and crawled off 
into the canebrakes to die, so the whole 
region was even yet rich in arrow-heads 
and other relics. Clifford today felt in- 
clined toward the battlefield, but old Kit 
cocked one long ear over one bleary eye, 
laid the other straight back and turned 
toward the nearer Mound. 

“All right, old pard. Either place suits 
me, but you’d find the grazing better at 
the Bend.” 

Clifford vaulted on to old Kit. They 
plodded along slowly. Kit was tired and 
Clifford was hunting the soft spots be- 
tween the knobs of the mule’s sharp 
backbone. 

Arrived at the Mound Clifford found 
the implements he now kept hidden there, 
and set to work on the time- and weather- 
cemented shell-dust of which the mound 
was built. Tradition said the circular 
cone contained the bodies of six warriors, 
fully painted and armed, seated in a circle 
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around a pot of gold. The structure had 
been partially tunnelled, but nothing had 
been unearthed, except occasional weapons 
and pipes. Although Clifford had many 
of these he worked diligently; even if he 
secured a duplicate the Capitol collection 
would be glad to get it. 

He whisted, hacked and dug. At last 
a handle protruded. Working carefully 
around it he brought out the entire article 
uninjured. It was a tomahawk similar 
to several he had. Upon a handle of 
hickory so hard as to seem petrified was 
ingeniously lashed, with a buckskin thong, 
a large flat shell sharpened to knife-like 
thinness. Clifford took his find to the 
shade of a nearby tree to examine the 
markings on the handle. Were those made 
by the tooth of time or by the Indian 
warrior to indicate the number the toma- 
hawk had slain? The boy was ready to 
go home now, only it was so spooky there 
without his mother, and old Kit was en- 
joying the young cane; so he leaned back 
against the tree and fell into the “long, 
long thoughts of youth.” 

He was startled by a snort and plunge 
of terror from old Kit, followed by the 
diminishing thuds of her hoofs. 

‘What on earth—?” 

* * ok 

But it wasn’t on earth. The boy’s heart 
thumped as the primeval stillness was 
shattered by a weird purr and a metallic 
whirr. Clifford sprang up and looked 
around and about him. Finally he looked 
up. There, in the soft spring air was a 
wonderful object wheeling about like the 
skeleton of some mammoth antediluvian 
bird. 

The flying machine! Lightly, swiftly it 
circled about far overhead. It wavered 
a moment like a sea gull about to alight, 
then with one swoop of lessening speed it 
descended directly upon the Mound. The 
operator stepped out of the light car and 
stamped his cramped feet. 

“Happen to have any twine or wire 
about you, Bub?” he called. 

“No, sir,” whispered the boy, approach- 
ing the magic machine with awe. 

“You see, this rod came unscrewed and 
while it doesn’t seem to make any trouble, 
I’d rather fix it, especially before I cross 
that river. This was such a bully place 
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to alight I couldn’t resist trying to repair 
it. What is it, anyway?” 

“Indian Mound,” said Clifford, still 
almost dumb. 

“Phew! With an airship on top! 
There’s contrast for you. But about this 
little rod—” 

“Oh, sir, would this fix it?” 

Clifford snipped with his knife the 
buckskin thong on the tomahawk and 
began to unwind it with trembling fingers. 

“What is that?” 

“A tomahawk.” 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered; ‘pears like they 
were as common as jack knives! Yes, 
that will fix the rod all right, but it seems 
a pity—” 

“Oh, I have several, and the Mound is 
full of them.” 

“Then give me the handle and blade, 
also, to keep, won’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

The aviator deftly bound the dangling 
rod in place. Then he examined and 
tested several parts of the delicate mechan- 
ism. Clifford, meanwhile, having de- 
voured the machine with his eyes, took 
a look at the operator. No, he was not 
the inventor, whose thin, tense face was 
familiar to Clifford through the press. 

The man tried the repair again, then 
picked up the dismembered tomahawk 
and jammed it into his pocket. 

“Thanks, awfully, Bub. These things 
aren’t common where I come from,” he 
explained, preparing to climb in. 

Clifford fumbled in his pocket. 

“Then maybe you’d like this arrow head 
I plowed up today.” 

“T certainly would, Bub, but—er— 
what can I do in return for all these?” 

The aviator’s hand, unconsciously reach- 
ing for a tip, was arrested. Clifford kept 
the words back, but the wish was written 
large on his eager face. 

“T’'ll do it, by George! Get in! I’ve 
been wanting just such a stripling as you 
for my first passenger.” 

Clifford turned pale and trembled with 
the joy and wonder of it all. 

“Are you afraid?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” cried the boy, hopping 
in- lest the operator change his mind. 
“I’m just so tickled—” 

“Well, hold on.” 
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Clifford grasped the light side rail and 
they began to glide forward. The Mound 
was almost as good a starting point as 
the usual place at the training quarters, 
so with a clatter and whirr they rose im- 
mediately some hundred feet and then 
shot ahead as swift and free as an eagle. 
Dizziness blinded the boy for a moment, 
then his eager eyes cleared and he scanned 
intently the gliding panorama below. 
He judged that a rat-like creature, appar- 
ently crawling along the road beneath 
was old Kit still running frantically from 
the strange noise and apparition that 
had disturbed her peaceful browse. The 
boy regretted he could not see Uncle 
Isham’s amazement. He hoped the old 
negro, and the others in the fields, saw 
him now, lest everyone, himself included, 
might conclude his fancy only had taken 
wings. 

Being familiar with the relative dis- 
tances of the hills, river and houses below, 
Clifford could judge somewhat of their 
speed, but the change of perspective 
altered wonderfully the well-known land- 
scape. He had a new and comprehensive 
view of the Horseshoe Bend of the Talla- 
poosa River where General Jackson had 
slaughtered the Red Sticks. 

“Wouldn’t Old Hickory have given a 
pretty to get this bird’s eye view of the 
enemy before he attacked them? But then 
a battle wouldn’t have been necessary. 
I bet the Red Sticks would have scattered 
at the sight of an airship for all their 
stoicism, don’t you?” asked the boy. 

But he got no answer, for he was liter- 
ally talking to the wind which carried 
his puny voice away unheard above the 
clatter of the planes and the pulsing of the 
motor. He leaned forward trying to 
identify the low ridge remaining from the 
old breastworks. 

“Sit still there!” shouted the operator. 

Clifford straightened instantly. There- 
after he watched the working of the ma- 
chine, drank in the intoxicating rush of 
pure, thin air, or simply sensed the thrill- 
ing novelty of motion. 

A long, downward glide and they 
alighted on the Mound with the ease and 
precision of a homing pigeon to its perch, 
Clifford climbed out, gasping words of 
gratitude. The operator followed. He 
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examined the buckskin bandage on the 
broken rod. 

“Fine!” 

He peered into the gasolene tank. 

“T guess there’s enough to take me 
back” he surmised. “But my tank is 
empty. Any water ’round here, Bub?” 

“Yes, sir. The Indians always placed 
their dead near a good spring. Right 
here.” 

Clifford led the way a few paces and 
parting the young willows disclosed a 
clear spring boiling up through the silvery 
sand. The man drank from it long and 
deep. 

“Bully—now maybe I can forget I 
haven’t had any dinner ”’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh sir! Here’s some lunch. It’s all 
picked over and jumbled together, but 
if you can eat it—oh! no, I’m sure you 
wouldn’t,” he ended, dismayed at the 
wreckage he had unwrapped. 

“Wouldn’t I eat it? Bub, you just watch 
me.” 

The aviator first took a careful loving 
look at the perfectly poised machine, 
then sat down to complete the annihilation 
of that long-suffering lunch. 

“You see,” he explained ‘I wanted to 
slip off on this long-distance flight, so 
when the others went to town for dinner 
I stayed at the shed. I put extra touches 
on the machine and then I slipped away 
just before it was time for them to come 
back.” 

“Doesn’t Mr. Wright know—?” 

“You bet he does. Nothing goes on at 
the Aviation School that he doesn’t know. 
But we students try to steal marches— 
or rather flights—on each other. I’m the 
first one to take up a passenger, all right!’ 

“And I’m it all right!” exclaimed 
Clifford with more pride than eloquence. 

“You certainly are. By the way what’s 
my first passenger’s name?” 

“Clifford McIntyre. And you—?” 

“T am Arch Hoxey. But what is this, 
Bub?” he asked inspecting a piece of 
bread from which he had just taken a 
bite. 

“Why, that’s a beaten biscuit,’ returned 
the boy. 

“Beaten biscuit? Why, it can’t be 
beat! At least I’ve never tasted its equal. 
Who beat it?” 
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“Aunt Cindy, our cook. I thought 
everybody—” 

“Why did she beat it?” 

“To put elbow grease in it, she says. 
She gives the dough fifty licks for home 
folks and five hundred for company. If 
I’ve got to dress up I get up when she 
begins to pound, if I’m going to skin 
into my everyday clothes I stay snuggled 
up until she finishes. I wish you’d come 
out to see us, Mr. Hoxey. We live in 
that big white house you’ll see before you 
leave.” 

“T’d come or bust a biplane if I 
owned one and wasn’t leaving tomorrow, 
Bub.” 

Hoxey fletcherized the last morsel of 
beaten biscuit and took another drink 
of the bubbling water. 

“Now I must fly back to the shed or 
Mr. Wright will be in a panic about his 
machine.” 

“QO Mr. Hoxey. I wish I could thank 
you for—” 

“Don’t let that worry you, Bub. I 
know an air ride is a novelty, but I got 
repair for my machine, some Indian relics 
and a much needed lunch. So let’s call 
it square. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Hoxey.” 

Clifford watched the preparations to 
start the airship and the manipulation of 
its get-away with intense and partially 
intelligent interest. When it soared up 
into the golden spring sunshine and shot 
straight south toward the training school 
the boy gazed in a trance of joyous un- 
derstanding. He felt again the glorious 
freedom of its novel motion. 

x * * 

Late the next autumn the janitor of the 
Agricultural College reluctantly poked his 
grizzled head through a crack in a class- 
room door. 

“’Scuse me, Professah, but Mistah 
McIntyre is wanted at de tallyphone,” 
he said timidly. 

“Take the number and say McIntyre 
is in class. How often have I told you—” 

“Yassah, yassah, but dis is long dis- 
tance.” 

“There—er—MclIntyre, I guess you’d 
better go.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Clifford tried not to be alarmed, but 
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he couldn’t help fearing his mother might 
be ill or that his father’s new saddle horse 
had thrown him. The animal had a 
wicked eye. He swallowed hard and took 
down the receiver like one preparing for 
a shock. 

“Hello. Yes, this is McIntyre.” 

“Hello. Yes, is that Long Distance?” 

“Montgomery?” 

“Hello! Father! 
Mother—?” 

“T’m certainly glad to hear it. What are 
you doing in Montgomery?” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot the Fair. How is it?” 

“Qo-o-0-0-oh! I did? Won the County 


Anything wrong?— 
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Corn Prize! 
it?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you. I'll try.” 

“Do with the money? Put it in the 
bank, I guess.” 

“Yes, leave it there as a nest egg toward 
buying a flying machine. You say they’ll 
be common and cheap by the time I’m 
graduated—”’ 

“No sir. I haven’t seen today’s paper.” 

“He did! Took Roosevelt up in the 
flying machine! Hooray for Hoxey! He 
had his nerve—Hello? Hello? Say, 
father, that’s one time I beat the Colonel 
to it!” 


Gee, but that’s grand, isn’t 


SMILES AND SUNSHINE 
By J. ANDREW BOYD 


Not for all life’s ills, ’tis true, 
Can a cure be found; 

But if you’re not up to the mark, 
This will bring you round: 


Take a little Sunshine 
And a Smile or two, 
Mix them well together, 

Use when feeling blue. 


This will cure your troubles, 
Make you feel like new, 

Costs you nothing—try it 
When you're feeling blue. 


When the days are dreary 
And everything goes wrong, - 
A dose will make you happy 
And fill your heart with song. 


When you are down-hearted, 
Troubled, filled with grief, 

Try the Smiles and Sunshine Cure, 
It will bring relief. 


Tell it to your neighbor, 
Let him try it, too, 

And he'll find how: quickly 
It will pull him through. 


It’s cheaper than the doctor, 
Who cannot cure the blues, 

So try the Smiles and Sunshine Cure, 
And plenty of it use. 
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by Charles Winslow Hall 


ITH arms fondly twined we glide o’er the floor, 
Her dear lips and soft eyes aglow with love-light, 
And of all else naught know we more, 
Lost in a dream of delight. 
Eddy around us the joyous and gay, 
By us scarcely noted, unheard and unseen, 
Only the mystical charm of the music 
Blending with Love’s magic dream. 
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Far from the sordid and grim cares of life 
Rich robes and jewels flash back the soft light; 
Far away seems the melcdious strife 
Of the band’s pulsing strains of delight. 
Tis for a moment at best we may tread 
Paradise, passing the Archangel’s sword, 
Into its mysteries borne on the music 
Love’s way into Eden restored. 
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Others may sing the delights of the bowl, 
The triumphs that wealth and ambition bestow, 
But none can compare with this dream of the soul 
Blent with musical murmurings low; 
When ’mid the throng of the joyous and gay, 
Yet scarcely beholding its glory and gleam, 
Only the mystical strains of the music 
Blend with our love’s magic dream. 


























David Starr jordan 


Litterateur and Advocate of 
International Conciliation 


by George Wharton James 








O the world at large David 

Starr Jordan is best known 

as a successful college presi- 

dent—when first installed as 

the youngest in the United 

States; today, as the oldest 
in active service. To a small portion of 
the students of international affairs he 
is known as one of our representatives 
in the arbitration of rather complicated 
affairs between ourselves and other na- 
tions, such as the Canadian fisheries, the 
fur seal matter, etc.; and to the world of 
scientists as one of the leading ichthyolo- 
gists of his time, one who has written 
on the fishes of the world more exten- 
sively than any of his contemporaries 
have done. Only Dr. Pieter Van Bleeker 
of Java and Di. Albert Giinther of the 
British Museum have written as exten- 
sively, and they both belong to a past 
generation. Yet it is in none of these 
capacities that I present him to the 
readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE in 
this sketch; it is as a literary man, pure 
and simple, a writer and speaker, one of 
che great Californians who has keen, is, 
and will continue to be, a moulder of 
public opinion by the spoken and written 
word. In passing, it is sufficient to remark 
that the educational miracle of America is 
the fact that Dr. Jordan has organized 
a privately endowed university, and with- 
out any of the extraneous aid that comes 
to state-endowed and fostered institutions, 
within two decades has placed it in the 
front rank of educational institutions, 
recognized and honored, equally in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dublin. This 


in itself is achievement enough for one 
man’s lifetime, but it has been only one 
part of Dr. Jordan’s work. As an ichthy- 
ologist he occupies not only the foremost 
place among American scientists, but is 
recognized as one of the foremost of the 
world. 

With such large cares and responsibili- 
ties resting upon his shoulders, therefore, 
it is evident that, whatever his inclinations, 
he could not possibly spare much time to 
devote to literary work. It has always 
been a great regret to Dr. Jordan that he 
has been compelled to forego this pleasure. 
He knows the joy of literary creation and 
would gladly have given himself up to it 
many times had not pressing duties 
forbade. Hence he feels that nearly all 
he has written lacks the literary finish he 
would have given to it had the Fates been 
more kind and had doled out to him a few 
more hours a day for that purpose. 

That he can write exquisite verse is 
evidenced by the following poem, written 
for his daughter Barbara, and published 
August, 1895, in the Popular Science 
Monthly: 


TO BARBARA 
(A Study in Heredity) 


By Davip STARR JORDAN 


Little lady, cease your play 

For a moment, if you may; 

Come to me, and tell me true 
Whence those black eyes came to you. 


Father’s eyes are granite gray, 
And your mother’s, Barbara, 
Black as the obsidian stone, 

With a luster all their own. 

How should one so small as you 
Learn to choose between the two? 
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If through father’s eyes you look, 
Nature seems an open book— 
All her secrets written clear 

On her pages round you, dear. 
Better yet than this may be 

If through mother’s eyes you see; 
Theirs to read—a finer art— 
Deep down in the human heart. 
How should one so small as you 
Choose so well between the two? 


Hide your face behind your fan, 
Little black-eyed Puritan; 

Peer across its edge at me 

In demurest coquetry, 

Like some Dofia Placida, 

Not the Puritan you are. 
Subtle sorcery there lies 

In the glances of your eyes, 
Calling forth, from out the vast 
Vaults of the forgotten past, 
Pictures dim and far away 
From the full life of today, 
Like the figures that we see 
Wrought in ancient tapestry. 


This the vision comes to me: 
Sheer rock rising from the sea, 
Wind-riven, harsh, and vertical, 
To a gray ola castle wall; , 
Waving palms upon its height, 
At its feet the breakers white, 
Chasing o’er an emerald bay, 
Like a flock of swans that play; 
Tile-roofed houses of the town, 


From the hills, slow-creeping down; 


Rocks and palms and castle wall, 
Emerald seas that rise and fall, 
Golden haze and glittering bite— 
What is all of this to you? 


Only this, perchance it be, 
Each has left its trace in thee; 
Only this, that Love is strong, 
And the arm of Fate is long. 


Deeply hidden in your eyes, 
Undeciphered histories, 

Graven 1n the ages vast, 

Lie there to be read at last: 
Graven deep, they must be true; 
Shall I read them unto you? 


Once a man, now faint and dim 
With the centuries over him, 
Wandered from an ancient town, 
On its hills slow-creeping down, 
O'er the ocean, bold and free, 
Roved ir careless errantry. 

With Vizcaino had he fared, 

And his strange adventures ‘dared; 
Restless ever, drifting on, 

Far as foot of man had gone; 
On his cheek the salt that clings 
To the Headland of the Kings, 
Flung from the enchanted sea 
Of Saint Francis Assisi. 

Rover o’er the ocean blue— 
What has he to do with you? 
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Only this: he sailed one day 

To your Massachusetts Bay, 

And this voyage was his last, 

For Love seized and held him fast. 
Of that old romance of his 

None can tell you more than this; 
Saving that, as legacies 

To his child, he left his eyes, 
Black as the obsidian stone, 

With a luster all their own, 

Seeing as by magic ken 

Deep into the hearts of men. 

And mid tides of changing years, 
Dreams and hopes and cares and fears, 
Life that flows and ebbs alway, 
Love has kept them loyally. 


Once, it chanced, they came to shine, 
Straight into this heart of mine. 


Little lady, cease your play 

For a moment, if you may; 

Ali I ask is, silentiy, 

Turn your mother’s eyes on me. 


Consulado Ingles, Calle de las Olas Atlas, 
azatlan, Sinaloa. 
January 10, 1895. 
* * + 


How little one knows what Time has 
in store for him is well exemplified in Dr. 
Jordan’s career. He began his public 
life with the intention of being either a 
breeder of fine sheep or a botanist. At 
Cornell University, however, he was soon 
appointed instructor in botany; and while 
there he and his associate, the brilliant 
and accomplished Herbert E. Copeland, 
decided to look over the biological field in 
America and then enter that branch that 
was altogether or in part unoccupied. 
They decided that the fishes of America 
had never received adequate treatment, 
so they became ichthyologists. In a short 
time their names became known as those 
of deep and profound students. Then, 
unfortunately, Copeland died, and Jordan 
was left to pursue his work alone, but he 
has stuck persistently to it until at the 
present time he has written over four 
hundred books and papers on fishes alone. 
Out of twelve thousand known species, 
he and his students have discovered and 
named about a thousand of them. 

Yet it is not so marvellous when one 
considers how it has been done. Dr. 
Jordan has made it his rule every working 
day, where possible, to give not less than 
one hour to his scientific work—more if 
possible. He has also added to his own 
work by putting into harness those of his 
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students who showed special aptitude, and 
they have supplemented or completed 
work that he had already outlined and 
begun. Working under his scientific direc- 
tion, in practical lines, for definite scien- 
tific purposes was both an opportunity 
and a delight that intelligent students 
knew how to appreciate, and by this method 
Dr. Jordan has added 
to his own labors 
material that his limi- 
ted time would never 
have allowed him per- 
sonally to gather, 
classify and describe. 
Even from the lit- 
erary standpoint it 
would be appropriate 
for me to comment 
‘somewhat upon Dr. 
Jordan’s work as a 
scientific writer upon 
fish. But this I shall 
not do except to call . 
attention to one or 
two interesting facts. 
It was because of his 
known ability in this 
line that he was first 
sent to California in 
1880 as an agent of 
the United States 
Census Bureau to 
study and report upon 
the fisheries and fish 
of California, and the 
marine industries, 
present and future, of 
the Pacific Coast. One 
of the first articles he 
ever wrote on this 
subject was for the 
Overland Monthly. 
But while here his 
voracious mind could 
not be content with 
merely studying the subjects for which he 
was sent, and he made a survey of the old 
Franciscan Missions, on which subject 
he was asked to speak when he returned 
to the East. He also wrote an essay on 
the subject, which was published later in 
a volume of addresses by the Whitaker & 
Ray Company of San Francisco, entitled 
“The Innumerable Company,’ now out 
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of print, but which he has not seen fit to 
have republished because general knowl- 
edge upon some of the subjects treated 
has much increased since the first publi- 
cation. 

Some of his earlier honors came to him 
because of his scientific knowledge of fish, 
such as the grand prize of the London 
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President of Leland Stanford University, California 


Fisheries Exhibition of 1882, the diploma 
of which occupies an honored place on the 
wall of his Stanford University office. 
While some of his “fish books’ do not 
form interesting reading to the layman, 
there is scarcely a human being, old or 
young, who is not interested in their 
beautiful colored illustrations, and interest 
in these is much enhanced, when it is 
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known that many of the originals are the 
work of Dr. Jordan’s own hands. He is 
a draughtsman and colorist as well as 
a describer of species. In 1904 the Bureau 
of Fisheries issued his ‘Report on the 
Fishes of Hawaii,” and in 1906 another on 
“The Fishes of Samoa.” Handing me 
copies of these, I was soon deeply absorbed 
in the exquisite markings and colorings 
of the fish, and turning to one that was a 
sunburst of richest greens, he answered 
my unspoken question: “‘No, it is not 
overcolored. At first I thought it was. 
I well remember how hard I worked on it 
one hot night in Samoa before it faded, 
and the printer struggled hard to make 
his print equal to my painting, but later, 
in Suva, in the Fiji Islands, I caught one 
that I compared with this, and the copy 
is very tame indeed.” 
* * * 

It has often been assumed that because 
Dr. Jordan was a college president, the 
world’s expert on ichthyology, and devoted 
a great deal of time to international 
affairs, he could not possibly be a literary 
man. In other words, the individual of 
small mind and caliber has judged that the 
man of large mind and caliber must, of 
necessity, be as limited as himself. Michael 
Angelo was known for the universality 
of his powers. He was sculptor, architect, 
painter, poet and statesman. In our own 
time Gladstone was statesman, critical 
essayist, specialist in Greek, and also a 
vigorous woodchopper. Why should it 
seem strange that a man of great intellect, 
of marvellous memory, of strong person- 
ality—one whose work naturally brings 
him in contact with a tremendous diver- 
sity of minds, one whose powers of obser- 
vation are extraordinary, whose reading 
has been: voluminous in many tongues, 
and whose physical endurance is such that 
he has traveled and seen much in paths 
that are not usually trodden by men— 
I say, why should it be regarded as strange 
that such a man should wish to put into 
literary form his thoughts, his observations, 
his experiences. The fact is it would be 
most wonderfully and inexplicably strange 
if he did not do so. 

While a student young Jordan mas- 
tered German, French, Spanish, Italian 
and Danish of the modern languages, as 
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well as his own, besides some Latin and 
Greek, so that he could read and speak 
in them. He familiarized himself with 
the literature of those countries, and took 
all the studies in history and literature 
taught in his day. He was therefore 
exceptionally prepared for a literary ca- 
reer, had he chosen to follow it, and, as 
already stated, in later years he has done 
much individualistic traveling, come in 
contact with many great minds, and had 
many remarkable experiences, all of which 
have added value to whatever he might 
offer the world from his pen. 

He has always felt, also, the charm of 
the beauty of written and spoken words. 
He has an ear for verbal rhythm that many 
a poet might envy, and had he had the 
time there is no doubt that he would have 
seriously entered the field of literature as 
a vocation, not merely as it has perforce 
been to him, viz., a mere pastime in which 
he found pleasure and recreation. And 
yet he has written much that possesses 
great value, and some of his writings are 
in literary form of a high type. 

It should here be recalled that when 
Governor and Mrs. Stanford appealed to 
Andrew D. White, former president of 
the universities of Michigan and Cornell, 
to name a man for the university they 
were about to found in California, he 
instantly named David Starr Jordan, then 
president of the University of Indiana, 
and named, among his many other quali- 
fications, that he was “‘one of the leading 
scientific men of the country and pos- 
sessed of a most charming power of 
literary expression.” 

Most of Dr. Jordan’s writings are ad- 
dresses, reduced to writing on railway 
trains, steamers, or in hotels after deliv- 
ery; a few of them are poems, and there 
are also “The Story of Matka,” published 
by Whitaker & Ray Company of San Fran- 
cisco, California—the story of the life 
of the seal; ‘‘The Fate of Iciodorum,” 
published by Henry Holt & Co., New York 
—an economic study; ‘Science Sketches,” 
his first book on science, published by 
McClurg’s, Chicago, in 1887; ‘Fish 
Stories,” of which he was joint author 
with Charles Frederick Holder, and “The 
California Earthquake of 1906,”’ published 
by A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, in 
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which he wrote the general account of 
the earthquake and its effects. 

Personally I am free to confess that had 
he written nothing but “The Human 
Harvest,” to which I shall refer more 
fully later, I should feel that his literary 
work is on a par with his work as a univer- 
sity president, as an international arbi- 
trator, and as a world authority on fish. 

And as for his regret that he could not 
spend more time on the literary form of 
what he has published, I openly disagree 
with him. I am more than glad for his 
shortness of time, for, as is well known 
to some of my readers, I am stoutly 
opposed to the idea that beauty in litera- 
ture is the first and prime element, or that 
beauty is to be obtained only by chipping 
away all angles, rounding all curves, 
reducing everything that is natural to 
that which is artificial. I have no objec- 
tion to statues, to figurines, to cameos, to 
bas-reliefs, and when they are made I 
would see them as perfect as human power 
can make them. But I would give all 
the statues and cameos ever made without 
a pang rather than lose, for my everyday 
life, the towering mountains which I see 
from my study window, and the power of 
El Capitan, the North and South Domes, 
Cloud’s Rest, the Cathedral Dome and 
Spires, and Mount Starr King. But, say 
the objectors, the former are works of 
art; these latter are works of Nature. 
True! And so do I claim for literature; 
some of it comes under the first, some 
under the latter, category. Dr. Jordan’s 
work is largely of the El Capitan type, 
natural, spontaneous, forceful, dominant, 
rugged, if you like, towering over the land- 
scapes of life in a way never to be for- 
gotten. Most ‘“‘literature’” is of the 
figurine or cameo type—pretty enough for 
a pretty woman’s boudoir or to wear on 
her finger, but of little or no value to those 
who wish to live in the out-of-doors of 
God in the midst of great things. 

His spoken addresses, which have been 
issued in book form, possess these natural 
and spontaneous qualities. Among them 
are ‘Philosophy of Hope,” a scientific 
discussion of the injury pessimism does 
tothe human race; “The Call of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” a stirring appeal for true- 
hearted, loyal, characterful democracy; 
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“Life’s Enthusiasms,” a plea for yielding 
with one’s whole soul to things that are 
worth while; ‘‘The Voice of the Scholar,” 
a clear presentation of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities—social, civic, national—that 
inhere to the graduate of the country’s 
schools and colleges; “Care and Culture 
of Men,” etc. These are all published in 
most dainty and exquisite form by the 
Unitarian Publication House of Boston. 

There is not a young man or a young 
woman in the land, or a teacher who has 
the highest good of his pupils at heart, 
who could read these stirring addresses 
without a marvellous uplift toward higher 
things. They are full of red blood, the 
active, burning, insistent thoughts of a 
live man, a good man, a religious man, 
seeking to give of the best of his inmost 
soul to help his: younger brothers and 
sisters to all that the life of nobility, self- 
sacrifice, work and enthusiasm has for 
them. Talk about “polished literature.” 
These books, if circulated broadcast, 
would do more good to the rising genera- 
tions than all the polished verse and prose 
the ages have been able to produce, for 
they breathe of the freedom, the natural- 
ness, the largeness, the spontaneity of 
God’s great out-of-doors. 

Wherever he had lived, whatever his 
vocation, Dr. Jordan would have been a 
great man, a man to impress his dominant 
personality upon others, but in California 
this fact became even more insistent and 
dominant. In answering my question as 
to a distinctive California literature, he 
instinctively and unconsciously stated 
his own case. 

“It is a self-evident proposition to a 
thoughtful observer that California should 
produce writers,of originality and power. 
Here are such new and original conditions 
that they naturally suggest new lines of 
thought, new methods of handling, as 
well as new subjects. Indeed there have 
been more literary men developed in 
California in proportion to its population 
than in any other center in the world’s 
history. Clever men came here from 
everywhere, and meeting here the new con- 
ditions, perforce developed into original 
and powerful writers. Young men espe- 
cially have felt the California influences 
and, whether they have stayed here or 
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not, have struck new notes in the litera- 
ture of the world. Take, for instance, the 
two Irwin boys, Will and Wallace. See 
how rapidly they stepped into mature 
power in original lines. Had they been 
born and lived East and come in touch 
with nothing but the ordinary routine, 
the orthodox states of existence and 
methods of thought found there, their 
work would have partaken of that char- 
acter. But here they absorbed the new 
elements and have created new and 
strikingly original work. So with Dane 
Coolidge, whose short stories and novels 
have a grip, a flavor, a power about them 
that is peculiarly Western. John W. 
Oskison is another. He is a half-blooded 
Cherokee Indian, who graduated here at 
Stanford. The Century Magazine offered 
a prize of $500 (five hundred dollars) for 
an original story, and he wrote ‘‘The Voice 
of the Master,” which gained the prize. 
They then offered him a place on their 
staff, which he accepted, and then stepped 
into a better one with Collier’s, where 
he now is. I merely refer to these as 
modern examples of what I mean. No 
one familiar with the history of Bret 
Harte, John Phoenix (Lieutenant Derby) 
Joaquin Miller, Ambrose Bierce, Gertrude 
Atherton, Jack London, Palmer Cox, 
Charles F. Lummis, John Muir, Charles 
Keeler, Edwin Markham, Frank Norris, 
and hosts of others can deny the marvel- 
lous influence this Western world exer- 
cised upon their lives and their literary 
work.” 

In his ‘‘California and the Californians”’ 
Dr. Jordan amplifies upon this theme in a 
most fascinating and illuminative manner, 
and I regret that the limits of this sketch 
prevent my quoting at large from its in- 
teresting pages. 

* * * 

In appearance Dr. Jordan is a big man. 
He is big physically, standing fully six 
feet, two inches high, and weighing in 
the neighborhood of two hundred pounds. 
But though his physical bigness is insist- 
ent, it is far less so than his intellectual 
and moral bigness. The former seizes the 
eye, the latter grasps the mind and the 
imagination. His brow is both wide and 
high, and the fine quality of his hair and 
the delicate texture of his skin reveal the 


fineness of his brain. His eyes are a cool, 
granite gray, and as one gazes into their 
depths at close range he feels they are the 
windows of a singularly pure, simple and 
sincere soul. Indeed, if I were asked to 
put into a few words my estimate of the 
secret of Dr. Jordan’s power, I should 
use those three words—purity, simplicity 
and sincerity—first, and then add physi- 
cal strength, insatiable desire for knowl- 
edge, disciplined powers of observation, 
colossal memory, philosophical and scien- 
tific training to use what observation 
gives, vivid and far-reaching imagination, 
directness of thought, care in the use of 
words, and, finally, a dominant and 
insistent love for humanity. 

With such a physical, mental and spir- 
itual equipment, is there any wonder that 
Dr. Jordan impresses men the moment they 
see him? He carries with him the atmo- 
sphere of power, of ability to do and be. 
His physical equipment has been of 
immense advantage to him, for not only 
has it enabled him to perform prodigious 
labors with comparative ease, but it has 
saved him from what weak and sickly 
men constantly have to battle with, viz., 
the consciousness of physical limitations 
and hindrances, and the actual perversions 
of mind that come from disease. Few 
people fully realize the handicaps of the 
sickly man, for they are often positive 
and direct in their influence as well as 
negative and preventive. Carlyle was not 
only hindered in the amount of work he 
did by his irritable stomachic and nerve 
conditions, but the quality of his work 
was seriously injured by these conditions. 
Dr. Jordan has never had anything of this 
kind to consider; born healthily, having 
lived properly, he has retained his practi- 
cally perfect health, and all his work has 
been done under its healthful and vigor- 
ous stimulus. 

His insatiable desire for knowledge 
was doubtless an inheritance. In his library 
at Stanford University is an enlarged 
photograph of his father, which, in itself, 
is most suggestive of Dr. Jordan’s-mental 
and spiritual equipment. It shows one 
of the fine old rugged, spiritual, intellect- 
ual faces of those who were early day 
pioneers, men who were not afraid of work, 
who learned the lessons of life in a stern 
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school, and who were gifted with purity 
of soul, love of truth, incorruptible honesty 
and jealous of their honor. Such men, 
feeling the educational limitations of their 
times, were apt to pass on to their sons 
the intensest kind of longing for the 
‘acquisition of knowledge, and, as I have 


shown elsewhere, Dr. Jordan absorbed 
languages, literature, poetry, history and 
science. He graduated as an M.D., as 
well as in science, and has proven himself 
a master of organization and learned in 
the laws of diverse nations. 

His training, combined with his desire 
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to know, has disciplined his powers of 
observation to such a degree that he sees 
more and further than most men, and this 
power, combined with his great memory, 
gives him such an array of facts and illus- 
trations as to make him a fascinating 
teacher on any topic he deems himself 
called upon to speak. 

To use such facts, to arrange them sci- 
entifically, and to be able to philosophize 
upon them is the gift made by the gods 
to but few. Many think they possess it, 
but with Dr. Jordan it is an active, a real 
gift, in living use daily, and made by 
him to contribute to the good of mankind. 

These and the other qualities he possesses 
are all sanctified, blessed, directed and 
engaged to the utmost by his greatest 
gift, viz., that of a dominant and ever 
insistent love for humanity. He is no 
sentimentalist, no hysterical reformer, no 
wild enthusiast, but a cool-headed, sane, 
practical man of affairs, whose every act, 
however, is dictated by a love for his fel- 
lows. He is essentially a preacher, without 
any of the preacher’s didacticism, mysti- 
cism or supernaturalism; he is essentially 
a philosopher whose philosophy is healthy, 
natural, cheery, optimistic and helpful; 
he is essentially a reformer whose sugges- 
tive reforms are reasonable and possible 
with human nature as it is; in a word, 
he is essentially sane, human and humane. 

Hence the prodigiousness of his labors. 
He feels the urge from within and the vast 
burdens he has voluntarily assumed are 
proofs of his desire to give largely and 
broadly of those blessings Fate has so 
generously bestowed upon him. And yet, 
though his time is employed, one would 
think, far beyond the power of ordinary 
endurance, Dr. Jordan finds time to do 
what every public man would find to 
his immense advantage, yet few have 
ever dreamed of doing. He writes out, 
either by dictation or his own hand, his 
thoughts on any and all important ques- 
tions upon which he thinks he has a right 
to form conclusions. He has discovered 
what all who have tried it have found, that 
nothing so clarifies one’s thought as its 
formulation for clear statement on paper. 
And he deems the duty he owes to himself, 
to his position, and to the large number of 
students and outsiders who come or 
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write to him for expressions of his opinion 
on scores of diverse and yet important and 
serious topics, justifies the colossal labor 
that thismethod demands. Naturally this 
is for his own use only. It not only never 
goes into type, but in the main is for his 
own eyes solely. What a reflection, this, 
upon the so-called inability of many people 
to find time for certain needed work, when 
this man, with a thousand and one de- 
mands upon his energy, can yet find time 
and strength to write out his ideas on cur- 
rent subjects of importance in order that 
there may be no uncertainty in his mind 
in regard to them. 

This one fact is an important key to 
Dr. Jordan’s life. It reveals his earnest- 
ness and his consequent thoroughness. 
In the mere presence of such a man one 
feels a stimulus to earnestness of life such 
as he never possessed before, and when 
he speaks all who listen are impressed in 
like manner. In his public life when called 
upon to speak at a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting, at a California promotion dinner, 
at.a miners’ convention, at a pioneers’ 
reunion, he does not waste his time, nor 
that of his auditors, by seeking to make 
an impression by his vast stores of learn- 
ing, nor by raking up a lot of dead thought 
that was buried years ago in musty tomes, 
nor by quoting Latin, Greek or French 
phrases that not one in a hundred thousand 
understands, nor by any of the bald, vain, 
profitless, lifeless academic methods so 
much in vogue. No! With a directness, 
simpleness, clearness of an every-day 
practical man he strikes at the heart of 
the subject, says what he has to say in as 
few and as simple words as possible, and 
then ‘‘quits,’’ content to be criticized by 
the unthinking mob who expected verbal 
and oratorical fireworks, so long as he has 
given helpful thoughts to the serious and 
discerning. 

In this simplicity of speech is another 
secret of his power. When he arises there 
is no thought of “the great institution 
which I have the honor to represent,’’ or 
of the “‘dignity becoming to a college presi- 
dent.’ He is primarily a man, and that 
is good enough for every occasion, for 
every purpose. He stands, therefore, a 
man among men, neither claiming nor 
seeking by manner, attitude or words any 
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other honor than that freely accorded to 
him because of his knowledge, his recog- 
nized ability and his manhood. His ad- 
dresses are the embodiment of simplicity. 
There is a terse, vigorous, Anglo-Saxon 
quality about them that is power personi- 
fied. Men and women of sense love to 
hear him; they listen eagerly, because he 
gives them thought, clothed in direct, 
expressive, clean English. And when 
he has said his say, he stops. He can sum 
up powerfully and effectively; he can 
marshal all his thoughts in orderly array 
for a final review, but if he ever does it 
with the brass band, drum, cymbals and 
drum major, it is something unknown to 
me, and I have heard him many times. 
There is too much “brass band’”’ with too 
many “orators,” and Dr. Jordan shows 
his disapproval of such methods without 
words—his own acts are his significant 
criticism and his pointing out of what he 
believes to be the better way. 
* * * 

From all that has gone before it must 
be evident that I regard Dr. Jordan as a 
well-poised man. There is no doubt about 
it. He is never in a hurry, never ‘“‘flus- 
trated,” never caught napping, never 
over-anxious. He is never found protest- 
ing, fault-finding, defending or abusing. 
It is a joy to see him wending his own way 
regardless alike of praise or blame—at least 
as far as outward appearances are con- 
cerned—faithfully discharging his duties 
with a calm steadfastness that speaks of 
self-reliance and self-knowledge. There is 
not the slightest trace of hauteur or pride 
about him that would render him hard of 
access, yet equally he has no mock humil- 
ity. He knows he is a thinker, he knows 
he thinks well, and he knows he can help 
other people to think well, but there is 
neither conceit, eagerness to present his 
ideas, nor irritation at those who differ 
from him, in any of his moods or attitudes. 
He perfectly exemplifies in his life and 
work his own words: ‘“‘The world turns 
aside to let any man pass who knows 
whither he is going.’”’ He reminds me of 
Ruskin, who, one day, when I asked him 
what authorities I might study to teach 
me to use good English, replied, after 
commenting upon Chaucer, Addison, John- 
son, De Quincey, Newman, etc., ‘and there 
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are eminent critics who say you should 
study what I have written—and I agree 
with them.”’ 

But, says the curious reader, Is Dr. 
Jordan an orator? 

Yes and no! If you mean is he a pol- 
ished rhetorician, who writes addresses 
that are full of the “flowers of speech,” 
whose every phrase is duly weighed and 
placed, every period exquisitely and per- 
fectly rounded, the introduction, exordium, 
peroration and all the rest carefully 
studied out, I unhesitatingly answer, 
Thank God, no! Speech is too important 
a matter to Dr. Jordan; deals with too 
serious and momentous things, to be used 
mainly as a means for displaying his own 
artistry, however perfect that may be. 
He believes that life in words is more 
important than daintiness or polish in 
their use. Yet I would not have you think 
him careless in his use of words. He is 
quite the reverse. His method necessarily 
has made him so; until he became a college 
president at thirty-three years of age, 
he had never made a speech in his life. 
As an instructor at Cornell, a professor 
for a year in Illinois and another year in 
Wisconsin, he was in the habit of teaching 
his classes. Here he laid the foundation 
for what I regard as the most perfect 
method of public speech possible to man, 
namely, first: Be sure of the facts you are 
going to state; second, have the material 
of your speech carefully arranged; third, 
tell what you have to tell simply and 
directly, choosing your words carefully. 
Words are not to be taken out of a hat 
haphazard. ‘That was how I learned 
to speak in public,’ said Dr. Jordan, 
“and it has been my method ever since. 
When I get before an audience, whether it 
is of one hundred or ten thousand, I 
have no other. I never write out an ad- 
dress beforehand. I may jot down the 
important heads in the order I desire to 
present them. The interest of the address 
depends (1) upon how much I am inter- 
ested in the subject, and (2) how much 
the audience is interested and (3) upon 
how much more interest I can evoke in 
the minds of the audience than they felt 
before. 

“T have also learned never to introduce 
a story, or an ‘illustration’ except for the 
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direct purpose of elucidating the subject. 
I use no ‘ornaments’ of speech. If the 
subject is not interesting in itseif I do not 
care to speak on it, or ask people to waste 
their time in listening to my words upon 
it. 

“T find, too, that I am somewhat sus- 
ceptible as to where I speak. The acoustics 
of the hall must be good, for I cannot 
speak the truth and yell. 

“Naturally, all that I say must be 
prearranged and predigested with the 
utmost care, and this, as your own experi- 
ence has taught you, is a great deal harder 
than to sit down and write. Yet to my 
mind it is by far the best way and fully 
repays both speaker and audience.. It 
makes me ready at all times, for I am never 
afraid to address any audience, however 
important, upon any subject with which 
I am familiar, and upon all others I gener- 
ally refuse positively to speak.” 

Then with a laugh he added: ‘We all 
get caught, now and again, however, on 
after-dinner speeches,”’ and I could hear- 
tily sympathize with him in that particular. 

Here, then, you have Dr. Jordan’s 
method outlined. What are the results? 
Ask the thousands of persons who have 
heard him speak on a hundred or more 
subjects during the past two decades. 
His voice, when he begins, is not always 
pleasing. There is a throaty quality to 
it that seems to be the result of some early 
throat trouble, but the speaker’s clarity 
of thought and transparent sincerity and 
earnestness compel attention, coupled with 
the feeling that you are listening to a man 
who has observed and thought for himself, 
as well as studied the most careful obser- 
vations and thoughts of others. As he 
proceeds and “‘limbers up,” his voice 
becomes more resonant and pleasing, and 
while he is no more clear, his words begin 
to flow more easily. Then as his whole 
being is absorbed by the inner passion, 
his devotion to the cause he is advocating, 
his eyes become luminous, his great bulk 
seems to enlarge and his height to increase 
his brow and face shine with a radiance 
born of his intense feeling and then—ah, 
then—he is an orator with the power to 
move men and women as few men can. 
I have heard many of the greatest orators 
of my day and generation, both in Europe 
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and America, in my own language and 
others, but for illuminating directness, 
vivid intensity, the choicest use of the sim- 
plest Anglo-Saxon words to present the 
clearest of ideas, the whole transfused 
and intermixed with the passion of the 
speaker’s all-inclusive humanity, commend 
me to Dr. Jordan. At such times he is the 
inspired seer, the prophet, the leader, who 
sways his audience, not by appealing to 
their baser passions, to their easily aroused 
feelings of cheap patriotism or local pride, 
to their self-interest, or even to their 
emotions, but by directly appealing to 
the highest, noblest, best and truest in 
them, to their spiritual selves, to the only 
things that abide—their truth, honor, 
purity, humanity, unselfishness, nobleness 
and love. And all this without any mere- 
tricious aids, any of the cheap ornaments 
of the mere rhetorician, as, of course, 
without any of the clap-trap or noisy 
‘professional’ patriotism of the cheap 
politician or selfish demagogue. ; 

From this standpoint, therefore, I 
regard Dr. Jordan as one of the greatest 
all-around speakers that the English- 
speaking world possesses today. I would 
rather hear him speak upon the subjects 
that are essentially his than I would hear 
the greatest artificial or academic orator 
the schools have ever produced. 

For every one of his utterances is neces- 
sarily spontaneous and real. It is created 
for the occasion—to suit the audience, the 
first and essential basis of every true 
speech or address. If I were asked to 
recommend a teacher to a would-be public 
speaker I should not send him to the 
professors of that art of whom there are 
doubtless distinguished representatives on 
the faculty of the great university over 
which Dr. Jordan presides, but I should 
endeavor to give them a course of Dr. 
Jordan’s own lectures, especially those 
in which his humanitarian instincts are 
most fully centered. 

By these special subjects, I mean such 
as the preservation of the song and other 
birds, the proper training of the young, 
humane education, and especially the 
furtherance of international peace. In all 
of these subjects he is a master of masters. 
One of his first books was a “Manual of 
Vertebrate Animals,” for which he had 
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to do a great deal of bird study. This was 
published over thirty years ago. In 
gathering the material he felt called upon 
to shoot a number of birds, but in speaking 
of that phase of the subject he said, “I 
hated to do it, and since 1880 I have not 
shot a single bird nor mammal, not even 
for scientific or economic reasons. Do 
not misunderstand me. If I needed an 
animal or a bird for scientific purposes 
I would not hesitate to kill one or more 
as required, but the need must be very 
clear and plain.” 

As the years have gone on, he has 
grown increasingly interested in the pres- 
ervation of all useful birds and game 
animals. For years he has been president 
of the Audubon Society of California, and 
by voice and pen has most powerfully 
furthered its work, even helping, when 
called upon, to work for the passage of 
protecting bills through the state legisla- 
ture by presenting scientific reasons for 
the preservation of the birds. In regard 
to the Training of the Young, the following 
all too brief quotations will reveal his 
profound interest: 

“The child exists for its possibilities.” 

“A young man can have no nobler 
ancestry than one made up of men and 
women who have worked for a living and 
who have given honest work.” 

“The greatest teacher is the one who 


never forgets that he was once a boy and 
who knows the aspirations, the limitations, 
and the ambitions of the boy of today.” 

“Tt is of men, individual men, clear- 
thinking, God-fearing, sound-acting men, 
and of these alone, that great nations can 
be made.” 

At the 1911 meeting of the National 
Educational Association, held in San 
Francisco, Dr. Jordan spoke on ‘‘Temper- 
ance and Society.” In this address his 
passion for humanity was clearly revealed, 
and at the same time his courage and 
fearlessness in attacking entrenched evil. 
The following is an indictment of the 
saloon which cannot be quoted too often: 
“The ‘blind pig’ is an evil from the stand- 
point of law, a gross and monstrous evil. 
Every unenforced statute breeds evil. 
But, from the standpoint of society, it is 
the lesser of the evils of drink. When the 
generation of hard drinkers has passed 
away, the ‘blind pig’ follows. In Kansas, 
for example, there is a rising generation 
which feels no need of alcohol and has no 
interest in saloons. No statute is going to 
prevent the hard drinker from finding his 
alcohol. The patent medicine serves his 
purpose if other agencies fail. 

“The corrosion of the saloons is mainly 
felt in the years from sixteen to twenty- 
four. If boys under twenty-one were shut 
out from them, more than half their 
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evils would be abated. Thousands on 
thousands of boys step from the saloon 
to the brothel—not a long step—to be 
poisoned for life with the most loathsome 
of diseases, the parasites—animals and 
plants, the red plague, of which no one 
was ever certainly cured; and worse, 
the gonorrhea and syphilis transferred 
from the guilty to the innocent, the invol- 
uting of sterility, disease and ultimately 
utter misery. Not many men or boys 
thus throw away their future when they 
are sober. Common sense, when a man 
is himself, generally controls both passion 
and curiosity. We hear sometimes of 
law-abiding saloons. It is even claimed 
that these are in the great majority. A 
saloon which is not law-abiding is simply 
a thug’s nest, called in the city a ‘dive,’ 
in the country a ‘road-house.’ But a 
‘law-abiding’ saloon is little better. The 
law itself is saloon-made. The law recog- 
nizes as the first purpose of the saloon 
that of making money. It allows money 
to be made, even if it be blood-money, 
coined from the sorrow and distress of 
women and children, the slaughter of 
boys, and the decay and disease of men.” 

Equally fearless has been his denun- 
ciations of war, and especially of our war 
with Spain: ‘‘There is no possible justi- 
fication for the war unless we are strong 
enough and swift enough to bring it to a 
speedy end. If America is to be the Knight- 
errant of the nations she must be pure of 
heart and swift of foot, every inch a 
knight.” 

. . . “There are some who justify war 
for war’s sake. Blood-letting ‘relieves the 
pressure on the boundaries.’ It whets 
courage. It keeps the ape and tiger alive 
in men. All this is detestable. To waste 
good blood is purc murder, if nothing is 
gained by it. To let blood for blood’s sake 
is bad in politics as it is in medicine. 
War is killing, brutal, barbarous killing, 
and its direct effects are mostly evil. The 
glory of war turns our attention from civic 
affairs. Neglect invites corruption. Noble 
and necessary as was our Civil War, we 
have not yet recovered from its degrading 
influences. Too often the courage of brave 
men is an excuse for the depredations of 
venal politicians. The glorious banner 
of freedom becomes the cover for the 
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sutler’s tent. . . . The test of civilization 
is the substitution of law for war; statutes 
for brute strength.” 

From these two quotations on war will 
be seen Dr. Jordan’s general attitude on this 
grave and serious question. Of late years 
all his mature powers have been devoted 
to a comprehensive study of war and its 
evils, with the result that he has become 
the world’s most noted advocate of peace. 
His direct interest in the subject began 
by researches made in the study of hered- 
ity soon after he first came to California. 
It became evident to him that good 
parentage was a basically important thing 
for the nation as well as the individual, 
and that war had always been a prime 
factor in destroying the most desirable 
elements for male parentage, leaving the 
less desirable for the future breeding of 
the nation. 

He first presented this idea in a talk 
before his class in evolution at Stanford. 
Then it was enlarged upon and given to 
the graduate students. Later it was given 
as a public lecture to an outside audience, 
possibly in Oakland, California. 

Then on a trip East he thought it over 
more fully, and as he was called upon for 
a number of addresses in the interests of 
Peace, the subject was much upon his 
mind, and the first rough draft of the com- 
plete address somewhat in its present 
form under the title ‘““The Blood of the 
Nation” was made. On his return to 
Stanford he gave it as an assembly address, 
and those who heard it on that occasion 
will fully understand all I have written 
about Dr. Jordan’s surpassing oratory 
when all his being—intellect, sympathy, 
humanity, duty—is fully 
aroused. That address was received, and 
has ever since been referred to, as an 
inspired utterance. His audience was 
not only chained by the surpassing power 
of his tremendous thought and the.sincere 
eloquence of the words with which he 
presented it, but they felt the urgent 
moral force behind the idea and almost 
trembled with the weighty responsibility 
the speaker conjured up in their own hearts. 
This, after all, to my mind, is the real, 
supreme test of oratory—does it reach and 
quicken into active life the conscience of 
men? If not, it is of no greater use to 
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humanity than is clanging brass or the 
tinkling cymbal. 

Dr. Jordan afterward reduced this soul- 
stirring address to writing. But no speaker 
can put upon written or printed page the 
glowing face and eyes, the passion of 
utterance, the marvellous phrasings and 
intonations of the human voice when under 
the highest emotion, the atmosphere which 
convinces, where mere logic is heard un- 
moved, rhetoric falls upon deaf ears and 
appeals upon unresponsive hearts. 

* * * 

Dr. Jordan’s style of address, as I have 
already shown, is of what I term the spon- 
taneous, natural, or, if you like, inspira- 
tional type, which forbids repetition of the 
same address. The same ideas in the same 
order may be there, but they are pre- 
sented in accord with the present mood 
or feeling of speaker and audience. Hence, 
though this address has been given scores 
of times since, it has never been given 
twice alike. If he is about to give the 
address, and fifteen minutes before his 
allotted time someone suggests a new 
illustration or he finds it in his reading, it 
is sure to be incorporated in the proper 
place. 

For his memory is prodigious. Like 
Macaulay he is an “encyclopedia in 
breeches,”’ and his wide travel, observa- 
tion, strange experiences, and equally wide 
reading and association with the keenest 
intellects of the age have given him such 
a store of illustrative material as not one 
man in a million possesses. Time and 
space fail me to tell of the superlative 
advantages the possession of such a mem- 
ory confers upon such a man as Dr. Jor- 
dan. But he has earned it. He deserves 
it. It is the result of his hard and faithful 
labor, his abstemious and careful life, and 
his natural use of the gifts God has be- 
stowed upon him—one of the greatest 
of which has been the discernment to 
perceive that one simple direct speech 
from the brain and heart of a real man 
is worth more than all the polished and 
rhetorical orations of a mere tickler of 
man’s ears—(vide Lincoln and Everett 
at Gettysburg, etc.). 

To return, however, to this peace ad- 
dress. The first version was published in 
1899 under the title “The Blood of the 
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Nation.” In 1906 Dr. Jordan gave a 
Franklin anniversary address at Phila- 
delphia entitled ““The Human Harvest,” 
which, while dealing with the same subject, 
was somewhat different. In 1907 these 
two addresses were united into one essay, 
now known as “The Human Harvest.” 
In this essay Dr. Jordan stands forth as 
the greatest student of national heredity 
the world has yet produced the clearest 
thinker, philosopher and world teacher 
on the evils of war. While the subject 
was not a new one, he made it peculiarly 
his own by the profundity and thorough- 
ness of his researches and the new and 
convincing manner of its presentation. 
The address has been translated into 
German, Spanish, French and Japanese. 
It is one of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association of Boston. 

One of the most pleasing features con- 
nected with the publication of this essay 
is the way the most eminent men of all 
nations have considered it. The great 
scholar and distinguished savant of France, 
M. Constant of Paris, personally gave a 
copy to the French president and his cab- 
inet, and to every member of the French 
parliamentary bodies. 

Dr. Jordan fully realizes that this peace 
campaign is no easily won fight. It means 
the breaking down of century—nay, age- 
old prejudices, ideas and habits, and with 
all the talk about arbitration, and the 
horrors and evils of war, we are still as 
savage at heart as ever. This he illus- 
trated by recalling the fact that it is only 
half a century ago since the South was 
drenched with the best blood of our own 
nation, and little more than a decade since 
the Spanish-American war. “Look,” said 
he, “‘at Russia and Japan, at Great Britain 
and the Boers, at Italy and Turkey, aye, 
and at the present attitude of Great 
Britain to the spoliation of Persia. In 
this latter case we have the frightful ex- 
ample of the most progressive and sup- 
posedly moral and religious nation of 
Europe deliberately standing by Russia in 
the latter’s determination to crush Persia. 
What are the facts? Persia is almost out 
of debt. She already has gained a consti- 
tutional government. Out of debt and 
with a stable government she is just getting 
on steam to go ahead and progress with 
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a rapidity that will’ surprise the world. 
Russia knows this. She is opposed to there 
being any constitutional or progressive 
government in Asia to teach new and 
progressive ideas to her own down-trodden 
and besotted hordes, hence she starts out 
to plunder Persia, and England, knowing 
these facts, because of a selfish treaty 
with Russia, stands by her and allows her 
to go ahead. 

“T do believe, however, that the present 
time will see the practical end of the wars 
of theft, of spoliation, of the seizing of 
territory. The burdens of war are becom- 
ing so great and the capitalists are holding 
the reins so tight that the governments 
have begun to realize that if they wish to 
grasp any new territory, they will have to 
do it now or it will be too late. Hence 
Italy’s move in Tripoli, France in Morocco, 
Russia in Manchuria, Japan in Korea, etc. 

“Speaking again of Persia, her freedom 
from debt is a rebuke to our war-debt- 
laden countries. Look at the wonderful 
progress made in the Philippines. That is 
largely because they have no war expenses. 
We here in California are paying large 
taxes, seventy-three per cent of which 
sink to the bottomless sea of war taxes; 
only twenty-seven per cent being used for 
useful national purposes. Imagine what 
the nation could do if for five years only, 
say, she could arrest this throwing away 
of seventy-three per cent of her annual 
income. Take San Francisco, for instance. 
Each year she is paying about three million 


dollars in war taxes—either the payment 
of old war debts or the upkeep of the 
present army and navy. How she could 
make things hum with the work of upbuild- 
ing if she could use these three millions 
annually in her own personal interest.” 

Few men are as familiar as is Dr. Jordan 
with the interest that the Peace Move- 
ment is awakening all over the world. 
Recently while in the eastern states he 
delivered thirty-one addresses on the sub- 
ject, mainly to large and representative 
audiences, who are beginning most seri- 
ously to think upon the subject. A few 
months ago he madea trip to Japan. On 
his arrival there he found himself slated 
for eighty addresses in the principal cities. 
His time being limited, he could give only 
sixty-four of these, but the interest aroused 
by the subject and its discussion was 
tremendous. At Osaka, for instance, an 
audience of three thousand people gathered 
two hours before the allotted time, and 
for over two hours after the address were 
still exchanging their sandals for their 
clogs in the pigeon-holes at the door of the 
hall. (It may be necessary here to explain 
to many readers that the wooden clogs— 
gheta—of the Japanese, worn on the 
streets, are left in pigeon holes—not 
checked—at the door, and only sandals 
are worn in the hall. The exchange is 
made at the close of the meeting back to 
their own clogs.) 

Though Japan has been victorious in 
war, she sees already that real progress 
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is possible only to those who keep their 
money for the advancement of the nation 
through peace. 

The spirit in which Dr. Jordan wrote 
his ‘Human Harvest”’ can best be under- 
stood by the following brief quotation from 
its pages: “It will, no doubt, be said by 
those who read this little book that all 
this is exaggeration; that war is but one 
influence among many, and that for each 
and all these forms of destructive selection 
civilization will find an antidote. This is 
very true. The antidote is found in the 
spirit of democracy, and the spirit of 
democracy is the spirit of peace. Doubt- 
less these pages constitute an exaggeration. 
They were written for that purpose. I 
would show the ‘ugly, old and wrinkled 
truth stripped clean of all the vesture that 
beguiles.’ To see anything clearly and 
separately is to exaggerate it. The naked 
truth is always a caricature unless clothed 
in conventions, fragments taken from 
lesser truths. The moral law is an exag- 
geration: ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.’ Doubtless one war will not ruin a 
nation. Doubtless it will not destroy its 
vitality or impair its blood. Doubtless 
a dozen wars may do all this. The differ- 
ence is one of degree alone; I wish only to 
point out the tendency. That the death 
of the strong is a true cause of the decline 
of nations is a fact beyond cavil or question. 
The ‘man who is left’ holds always the fu- 
ture in his grasp. One of the great books 
of our century will be some day written 
on the selection of men, the screening of 
human life through the actions of man 
and the operation of the institutions men 
have built up. It will be a survey of the 
stream of social history, its whirls and 
eddies, rapids and still waters, and the 
effects of each and all of its conditions 
on the heredity of men. The survival of 
the fit and the unfit in all degrees and 
conditions will be its subject-matter. This 
book will be written, not roughly and 
hastily, like the present fragmentary essay, 
the work of one whose business of life 
runs in wholly different lines. Still less 
will it be a brilliant effort of some analyti- 
cal imagination. It will set down soberly 
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and statistically the array of facts which 
as yet no one possesses; and the new 
Darwin whose work it shall be, must, like 
his predecessor, spend twenty-five years 
in the gathering of ‘all facts that can 
possibly bear on the question.’ When such 
a book is written, we shall know for the 
first time the real significance of war.” 

That Dr. Jordan is in deadly earnest in 
this campaign of education against the 
evils of war is further apparent from the 
fact that, in conjunction with Professor 
Krehbiel, he has inaugurated a most 
comprehensive course of lectures at Stan- 
ford University on “International Concili- 
ation.” In these lectures the growth of 
peace through law, the history of warfare, 
its evil effects upon individuals and na- 
tions, its wastes of men, treasure, time and 
opportunities, its destruction of true pa- 
triotism, its destruction of democratic 
ideals, and all its other evil influences 
will be fully considered. It is the inten- 
tion of the university to issue a complete 
syllabus of these comprehensive lectures 
which those interested may secure. Other 
universities have also taken up the subject, 
and thus a new practical and beneficent 
note has been introduced into our higher 
education. For with Dr. Jordan I believe 
emphatically as he declares in the conclud- 
ing words of “The Human Harvest’’: 
“War is bad, only to be justified as the 
last resort of ‘mangled, murdered liberty,’ 
a terrible agency to be evoked only when 
all other arts of self-defence shall fail. 
The remedy for most ills of men is not to 
be sought in ‘whirlwinds of rebellion that 
shake the world,’ but in peace and justice, 
equality among men and the cultivation 
of those virtues we call Christian, because 
they have been virtues ever since man and 
society began, and will be virtues still 
when the era of strife is past, when false 
glory ceases to deceive and when no 
longer 

The red coat bully in his boots 
Shall hide the march of man from us. 

“It is the voice of political wisdom, the 
expression of the ‘best political economy,’ 
which falls from the bells of Christmastide: 
‘Peace on earth, good-will toward men,’ ”’ 
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SLOU really think you—you can 
leave me?” spoke the girl, 
in a voice so quiet, and 
low, and hurt, that she 
might have been stating 
the incredible thing to 
herself alone. 

“As though I wanted to!” 
he protested helplessly. 

He was twenty, she eigh- 
teen, and the ink was yet 
a pin-feather blue on their 
high school diplomas. 

For him to start life in Detroit with 
his eminent and kindly third cousin, in 
the law, rather than stay on in the home 
town with his father, here was matter for 
tragic dismay to the two innocents. Sepa- 
ration! The young things contemplated 
it as an open grave. And Detroit was as 
irreparably far away as—to be exact—as 
lunch from breakfast. 

So cynicism would have put it with 
whimsical irony. Yet there is an instinct 
of a young girl’s heart that jealously guards 
and mothers its first love. .“‘I can’t help 
it, Cliff,’’ she said, “but I—I am afraid.” 

“Afraid? Why, of what?” He tried to 
laugh easily, in the manner of a grown-up 
man who would laugh away a woman’s 
intuitions. ‘Goodness me, afraid of what?” 
he repeated triumphantly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said wearily, 
“vet I feel—that’s it—I feel—that this 
separation will be for good.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Now he was sure that it 
was only a silly fear—a frailty, though, 
that he loved her for dearly. Tasting in 
advance the delicious responsibility of 
wise comforter to this cherished being, 
he urged how, on the contrary, with the 





glorious opportunities simply beckoning 
to him in Detroit, he could all the sooner 
come for her and they would be married 
1 re 

But what was the use? He was talking 
against a woman’s instinct, though little 
could he think of the reverently adored 
little slip of girlhood beside him as a wo- 
man. So little was he a man himself 
that he had no glimmer of the surprises 
awaiting him in life, among others, and 
chief among others, the capacity for 
surprises in this same clinging little 
divinity walking with him now under the 
stars. But all that came later than this 
present evening when they took what 
might be the last of their favorite strolls 
on the bank of the shimmering lake, beside 
the railroad track. On a train on that 
track he would leave her. She hated it. 

“So, now do you see, sweetheart?” he 
ended cheerily. But the quiver he kept 
out of his voice trembled on his heart 
strings. 

She shook her head. She had hardly 
heard. It was enough for her troubled 
mind, trying to define the vague pre- 
monition that made the thought of sepa- 
ration from him nothing less than anguish. 

“Still afraid?” he asked, growing the 
least doubtful himself. 

She nodded silently. 

“Then of what? Tell me. 

I think it’s my right to know.” 

Instead, she took his hand and stepped 
up on the rail of the track. And so they 
walked, he with his hand steadying her, 
anticipating each lurch and swaying of 
her lissome body. This was the children 
part in them yet, overlapping the dawn 
of the man and woman. They were still 
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play-fellows while they dealt earnestly, 
and in pathetic inexperience, with their 
first hard problem of life. To be at this 
play of walking a railroad rail, though they 
were hardly aware of it, or of where they 
were, or of where they were going, yet 
seemed to help them to think. ‘Sweet- 
heart,”’ he said gently, “please tell me.” 

“T think,” she said slowly at last, “it’s 
myself. J—TI am afraid of myself. I am 
so—young.. I don’t know, if there’s pres- 
sure on me day by day, hour by hour 
—and you not near me to help me resist 
—but what I—I might give in.” 

He stared at her in horror, the ingenu- 
ous horror of a boy, realizing that ideals 
may be clay pottery, that is, only human 
‘after all. ‘Forget me, you mean?” he 
stammered. “And after your promise. 
And—and marry—another— No, no, 
you couldn’t. I can’t think of it.” 

Her eyes fell in a kind of shame. ‘““There’s 
Aunt Caroline,’’ she reminded him. 

“Your Aunt Car— Why, since your 
mother died she—” 

“She’s like’ the dropping water, Cliff, 
that will wear out a rock, ’specially when 
it’s not a rock at all, but me. Can’t you 
—understand?” Her body—he knew by 
the hand in his—fluttered piteously. “I 
—oh, it’s too horrid to say right out,” she 
added imploringly. 

Several little incidents in her family 
life that he had observed now came to- 
gether in his head, and they resolved 
themselves into the same grinning and 
unclean fiend as they had already with 
her under the wand of her intuition. 

“Why—why—” he gasped. He stopped 
and laughed queerly. Then he shook 
himself. “Shucks, little girl, you’re way 
off. Listen here; I wasn’t even jealous. 
He must be thirty-five, at least. Of 
course, and he only stops over so much 
to visit with your aunt, since he’s her 
nephew. Isn’t he, now?” 

“By marriage only, Cliff. He’s not any 
kin tome. Aunt Caroline—” 

“Aunt Caroline what? Go on.” 

“She keeps telling me how wealthy he 
is, and how—oh, everything. And she 
watches close to see if—if—” 

“Yes, if what?” 

“Tf I treat him nice. Sometimes she— 
tries to tease me about him. And she 
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looks to see if I—blush. Ouch! Cliff!” 

His hand had tightened over hers. 
Something of the first fierceness of the lion 
cub was in the grip. “But you wouldn’t. 
You’ve said you will be true to me. You 

“If you are near me, yes. But if you 
go away, I—I can’t help being afraid.” 

He jerked away his hand and she 
mechanically kept on, stepping on and off 
the rail. “If,” he said, putting much hurt 
severity into his tone, “you can’t hold to 
your word—your sacred word, Agnes— 
well, it’ll be best for us both to find it 
out in time. That decides me. I’m going 
to Detroit all right.” 

He thought he heard her sob. He 
looked at her quickly, in sudden trouble. 
But starlight is near to darkness. And 
yet the forlorn little figure she made, 
stumbling blindly on the rail, let him know 
that she was weeping. His arms were 
about her before he himself knew it. She 
gave a little smothered cry. 

“Don’t, Cliff—my foot is caught.” 

He was almost glad that it was physical 
pain which made her forget that other. 
“Can’t you pull it out? Now, while I 
hold you.” 

She tried, enduring twinges of pain. 
She tugged hard at the foot, and bent it 
back and forth, but it held fast in the 
frog where she had stepped as neatly as 
into a steel trap. 

“How funny,” she said, though between 
phrases she bit her lips, “when something 
happens like what you often read about. 
It makes you feel as if you were in a story 
or newspaper article.” 

“Won’t it come, Agnes? Keep trying.” 

“Goodness, Cliff, don’t be so cross. I 
am.” She hesitated, then stooped to 
unbutton the shoe and to hide her embar- 
rassment she went on: “In the stories a 
train always comes along and the person 
has to cut his foot off or be killed. I’m 
glad no—” 

Both looked up and down the track. 
The starlit rails were lost in darkness in 
either direction. She laughed the least 
hysterically. “You see, after all, this is 
not a story.” 

“Can’t you pull it out now?” he de- 
manded, even more crossly. “With your 
shoe unbuttoned—”’ 
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“IT couldn’t get to the bottom ones. 
It’s pressed so tight in there—” 

“Here, let me try,” he said abruptly. 
He had been summoning courage to say 
it from the first. 

“T ’spect you’d better,” she faltered. 

Blushing like a girl, though it was dark, 
he fell on his knees by the rail and fumbled 
along the hem of her skirts until his finger 
tips touched her ankle. “I'll be careful 
not to hurt,” he said, so that she might 
know that he was very impersonal and 
practical, and he nerved his fingers and 
clasped them round the beloved divinity’s 
ankle at her shoe top. He pulled and 
tugged vainly at the imprisoned foot until 
he heard her sharp intake of breath. He 
paused. “Am I hurting—” 

She gave a piercing scream that raveled 
every nerve in him. But lasting an instant 
of terror longer than her scream was the 
deep blast of a mogul locomotive. 

“Oh, it is a train! It is a train!’ she 
panted. 

On his feet, stooping low, he pulled with 
both hands and with brutal strength. Still 
the foot held fast. 

“Cliff, I see it. I—” 

He turned his head to look. All their 
horror was bounded in a distant pin-head 
of yellow light. 

He leaped up, dived into his pockets, 
and was on his knees again, his knife in 
his hand. He worked nervously, awk- 
wardly slashing the leather, yet trying to 
guide the blade by his fingers. She’stared 
at the growing point of light, and wrung 
her hands or clapped them to her ears, 
then to her eyes. To them both came 
the low metallic rumbling, the quickening 
song of steam and death. i 

“Keep your foot down,” he yelled at 
her. “Keep it down, I say. Pulling that 
way only wedges it tighter, and I can’t 

.. . God, Agnes, don’t...” 


HIS ANSWER 


The rumbling shrieked into deafening 
crescendo and a yellow glare flooded over 
them, and she had tried—and failed— 
to push him from the track, even as she 
sucked in her breath for the next world. 

An arrow of light shot past like a comet 
skimming the earth. Then only the red 
and green dragon eyes on the end of the 
receding train were left in the darkness. 

Her arms went in air and stiffened. 
“Oh—oh!” 

Already on his feet, he caught her. He 
thought she was dead. But in a moment 
a shuddering passed over her. 

“Chiff.” 

“It’s all right,” he told her. “We 
weren’t on the main line at all. We are 
on a spur, what they’d call a double spur, 
I guess. We must ’ave strayed, not know- 
ing.” 

ot.” 

“Can you stand now? I'll finish cutting 
off that shoe.” 

He tested whether she could or not, was 
satisfied, and got down to his work again. 

Swaying, she leaned over and touched 
his hair with a trembling hand. The rush 
of the train had taken his hat. “Cliff. 
Cliff, dear. Why didn’t you jump when 
I screamed to you to?” 

“Oh I—” He stopped, bending closer 
to cut down the toe of the leather. “I 
hadn’t any idea it was coming so fast. 
Now out with the foot. There, that’s 
bully, and I’ll have to carry you.” 

“But the headlight, Cliff? Oh, my dear, 
dear lad, you knew, when that headlight 
reached us, there was just time to jump, 
and why—” 

“Why—” he puzzled it out—‘why,” 
he said simply, “it never occurred to me to 
jump. I—the fact is, Agnes, I couldn’t 


leave you.” 
She clapped her hands. 
I knew it!”’ she cried. 


“T knew it! 
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H, I’ve forgotten to ask what 

your politics are,” said the 

mayor of the big town to a 

new police commissioner 

and two new deputy com- 

missioners whom he had 

just sworn into office. He had known them 

for a long while, and they had been ap- 

pointed because he considered them: the 

best men for the positions, but he didn’t 
know what they were, politically. 

“T am a Republican,” said the new 
commissioner. 

“So am I,” said one of the deputies. 

“T am a Democrat,” said the other. 

“Very well, then,” said the Mayor. 
“Now forget your politics and ignore 
politicians. Remember that you are the 
servants of the people, not their masters. 
See that the law is enforced, in a lawful 
way, and give to the people the best that 
is in you. So long as you do that I will 
stand behind you.” 

This is not an imaginary interview, or an 
ironical interpretation of a seance behind 
closed doors; it is a verbatim report of 
an illuminating incident. 

The big town is New York, and the 
Mayor is William J. Gaynor. That the 
Mayor of New York and the heads of the 
police department should engage in such 
a conversation proves again that truth 
is stranger than fiction. Enough people 
heard it so that it does not have to be 
sworn to. In previous years it would not 
have been believed if it had been supported 
by the affidavits of a dozen clergymen. 

* * * 

This crisp conversation illustrates the 
refreshing attitude of Mr. Gaynor, who 
has proved himself the most unusual 
Mayor New York has had for generations. 
But, to prevent misinterpretation, it 
should be stated that it must not also be 


taken as an indication that Mr. Gaynor 
is a reformer of the kind that profess to 
know nothing of politics. For thirty years 
he has been a factor in shaping the Demo- 
cratic policies of the city, state and nation. 
That his democracy is deep-rooted is 
suggested by the fact that in 1896 he was 
the only big Eastern Democrat who came 
out openly for Bryan, and spoke for him, 
because he was his party’s candidate. 
So it is evident that he knows something 
about politics. But he knows a lot more 
about good government, and it is one of 
his theories that national politics are not 
of much importance in strictly local affairs. 

He has many other old-fashioned notions, 
has this strange, silent, swift-thinking 
man, who has accomplished so many re- 
forms which New Yorkers had come to 
consider impossible that they have ceased 
to wonder at the quiet, but wonderfully 
effective way in which he changes the old 
order of things. And, having ceased to 
marvel, some inquiring souls who like to 
analyze men and their methods, have 
studied Mr. Gaynor until they have 
reached the wise conclusion that his power 
is attributable to the fact that he is a 
farmer. . 

In the essence of things that is the most 
interesting fact about this extremely 
interesting man. He is the first farmer 
Mayor New York has ever had, but if 
the people have their way—and he is 
teaching them how to have their way— 
others from the country will be comman- 
deered to follow in his steps. 

Mr. Gaynor was born and brought up 
on a farm near Utica, New York. For 
many years he has lived on a farm at St. 
James, Long Island. He loves the open 
country—fresh air, trees, meadows and 
animals. He is a famous walker, which 
exercise he recommends to all persons 
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in search of better health. With his four 
dogs trotting beside him he has tramped 
over every foot of the country roads and 
lanes for thirty miles or more in every 
direction from his farm, in all weathers. 
He is known of all men within that radius, 
and is counted a good neighbor. 
* * * 

As simple and unaffected as those around 
him, William J. Gaynor brought to the 
Mayor’s office a new and wholesome view- 
point. Those who had preceded him were, 
in effect, all of one kind, regardless of their 
politics. A lifetime in the big city had 
robbed them of whatever individuality they 
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election frauds—and he proceeded to do 
it. He has a wonderfully direct mind and 
a marvellous way of getting at the bottom 
of things. Through observation and long 
training his nature is particularly sensitive 
to evil, and he has the faculty of reading 
men’s minds. And, so equipped, he has 
been able to get results within a surprisingly 
short space of time. 

“The ‘power behind the throne,’” he 
declared after his election, “‘will be William 
J. Gaynor. I intend to be Mayor of the 
whole city, and whatever I do will be done 
in the open.” 

He has held fast to that creed. How 














MAYOR GAYNOR (IN WHITE) PITCHING HAY 


might have had in the beginning. They did 
and said the same things, in the same way. 
Mr. Gaynor was different. He cared noth- 
ing for conventionalities nor for traditions. 
He knew only that all of his life he had 
been battling against graft, waste of public 
funds, political machine rule, corporation 
greed and corruption, non-enforcement of 
laws, the venality, inefficiency and oppres- 
sive methods of vested authority, and the 
thousand and one other evils which are 
intrenched in the life of many American 
cities. 

Here was a chance to practice what he 
had been preaching—in the same way 
that years before he had rescued Brooklyn 
from the clutches of the McLaughlin ring 
and sent Boss McKane to prison for 


much annual graft has been abolished since 
he took office two years ago it is impossible 
to state, or even closely to estimate. Cer- 
tainly it runs into the tens of millions. 
He found corruption and oppression all 
about him. He first took the police in 
hand and by vigorous measures put an 
end to clubbing and all undue interference 
with the rights of the citizen. He served 
notice on the saloonkeepers who for 
time immemorial, through an association 
formed for that purpose, had been paying 
three million dollars a year for “protec- 
tion,’ that if they paid any more money 
to the police they would be throwing it 
away, and that if he found it out he would 
see that they were prosecuted. The 
police were told that they must enforce 
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the law, but only in the exact manner 
laid down by the law, and they are doing 
it, beyond the dream of the most altruistic 
citizen before Mr. Gaynor moved into the 
city hall. 

* * * 

Through the introduction of a system 
of summonses he put an end to needless 
arrests for minor offences. Now, instead 
of being compelled to spend a night in 
jail or employ a professional bondsman, 
citizens who can establish their identity 
are merely served with a summons direct- 
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When Mr. Gaynor took office he found 
three water organizations. There was the 
commissioner of water supply, gas and 
electricity; the board of water supply, 
charged with the installation of the new 
Catskill system; and the old aqueduct 
board. The latter had outlived its useful- 
ness years before. Its only purpose was 
to furnish sinecures, with fat salaries, for 
a number of politicians. But it was a bi- 
partisan board, and, as it was claimed 
that it could be abolished only by an act 
of the legislature, it had remained undis- 








MAYOR GAYNOR INSPECTING SOME OF HIS LIVESTOCK 


ing them to appear in court at a reason- 
able hour the next day. As a result, sixty 
thousand useless arrests were done away 
with in one year, and respect for the law 
has been increased. Less than one per 
cent of summonses are disregarded. 

It was discovered that four thousand 
special policemen, though clothed with 
full police powers, were employed by pri- 
vate concerns. In obeying the orders of 
their employers they were not careful to 
keep within the law. After one or two of 
them had assaulted people whom they had 
no right to touch the Mayor stripped all 
of them of their police authority. 


turbed in idleness. Neither party cared 
to abolish it, as both had friends on the 
board. Mr. Gaynor dug up an old law 
which gave him all of the power he needed, 
and he summarily removed the whole 
board. Then he appointed a new board 
and told them to close up the affairs of 
the antiquated department within six 
months. They did it in half that time. 
It was found that politics had crept 
into the Board of Water Supply. Scores 
of special condemnation commissioners 
were drawing fifty dollars a day for doing 
practically nothing. They were dismissed 
instanter. A new commissioner was ap- 
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pointed, and since then there has not 
been a suspicion of graft or favoritism. 
The commissioner of water supply, ‘gas 
and electricity, by the Mayor’s order, 
turned his attention to the waste of water, 
and to people who were getting water 
from the city without paying for it. In 
the first year he added more than two 
million dollars to the revenue, and no 
more water was consumed. The next 
year there was another large increase in 
the revenue, and a saving of more than 
two million dollars worth of water. In 
addition to all this, extravagances amount- 
ing to a million and a half of dollars were 
abolished in one year. 
* * * 

In the same way this unique Mayor went 
through all of the city departments in 
turn. In the one little item of city printing 
he saved more than a million dollars a 
year. Graft was ended everywhere and 
waste eliminated. He has made full use 
of the broad powers of his commissioner 
of accounts to inquire into all sorts of 
alleged abuses. But, not content with 
what could be accomplished through this 
keen supervision, he has engaged two dis- 
tinguished efficiency engineers to make a 
study of every branch of the municipal 
government and make recommendations 
for the more efficient and economical 
conduct of the city’s business. The busi- 
ness of the city of New York, it might be 
mentioned, is much larger than that of 
many states, and the Mayor is responsible 
for its management. In one way and 
another New York spends practically a 
million dollars every working day. 

Mr. Gaynor demands that all people 
who are doing business with, or working 
for, the city, must give it as honest service 
as they would render to a private concern. 
Naturally, according to this theory, the 
government must be just as honest. He 
found that the Civil Service Law, while 
complied with to the letter, was open to 
evasion in spirit. When a vacancy occurs 
the law requires that the three names at 
the head of the eligible list shall be certi- 
fied to the head of the department, who 
is allowed to make his selection from them. 
It was easy for the politicians to prevail 
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on one of the three to decline the appoint- 
ment when it was tendered to him, with a 
promise that he would be “taken care of” 
later on. Then three more names would 
be certified, and, if necessary, the same 
performance would be repeated, and again 
and again, until the name of the man who 
was to have the position was reached. 
When this situation was revealed the 
Mayor directed that all appointments be 
made in numerical order, just as they 
were certified by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This drastic order took the whole 
city government out of politics, by one 
stroke of the pen. There is now no city 
in the country in which there is such a 
strict enforcement of the merit system as 
prevails in once machine-governed New 
York. 

All of these revolutionary changes, and 
others like them, have been effected with- 
out any furore or fuss. The Mayor does 
big things in a quiet way, and, what is 
even more novel, he does them without 
any thought of future reward, beyond the 
satisfaction which comes from a work well 
done. His judgments are based on what 
he believes to be right, and only that. 
Many times he has been told, sometimes 
by his most trusted advisers, that if he 
issued this or that radical. order—which 
was radical only in that it was in the in- 
terests of all of the people—the heavens 
would fall. But, through having kept in 
close touch with the people and studied 
their rights and their wants, he has come 
to believe that he understands them. So 
he has gone ahead——and the heavens are 
still as far from the earth as before. 

It is not without reason that many New 
Yorkers have come to speak of Gaynor as 
a second Lincoln. He doesn’t look a great 
deal like the great Emancipator—this 
rather tall, spare, quiet, gray man—but 
he’s of Lincolnian stature in other ways. 
He has the same sense of humor and the 
same kindliness; no complaint is too in- 
significant for him to hear, and no just 
appeal is made to him in vain. He makes 
the same appeal to the popular imagina-, 
tion, and he stands for the same thing 
that Lincoln typified—trust in the Al- 
mighty and in the Almighty’s people. 
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Her Precious House 


ca" 
‘Laura Tilden Kent 








T WAS the wind that put the idea 
into Mrs. Kingsley’s head in the first 
place. It had been sweeping through 
the canyon all day and tossing 
against the windows all the dust it 
could find in the stony stage road 

just below the little house. The brick-red 
lining paper that was tacked to the rough 
board walls and ceiling had been kept 
bulging and cracking and flapping all day 
long, and finally a strip from overhead was 
loosened entirely from one end of the tiny 
living room and sent swinging down, bear- 
ing with it all the dust and cobwebs and 
dead moths that had been collecting behind 
it for years. 

Mrs. Kingsley spent little time in gazing 
dismayedly at the ruin of the ugly, clean 
little room. Energetically she piled the 
cans and lard buckets off of her kitchen 
table and with the help of her daughter 
tugged the heavy, unwieldy thing onto 
the scene. of the disaster. She spent a 
long two hours in urging the unmanage- 
able paper into place, but the loosened 
strip was old and would hardly bear the 
heads of the tacks. When Mrs. Kingsley 
left her work, her arms and shoulders 
ached unbearably, but the paper, more 
torn and ragged than ever now, seemed 
just waiting for another descent into the 
room. It wavered uncertainly in the 
breezes that blew in through the cracks 
of the shack, and with each hard gust 
it broke away again from some of its new 
fastenings. Mrs. Kingsley watched it with 
growing disgust and weariness, and there 
swept slowly over her, with the discourage- 
ment of the moment, the discontents and 
disappointments of half her life. 

“Dora!” cried Mrs. Kingsley abruptly 


and resentfully, “Dora! You’ve never 
had a decent home! Never, Dora!” 

Dora came with a start out of the book 
where she had buried herself. 

‘A decent home!” she repeated vaguely. 

““A decent home!’’ Mrs. Kingsley echoed 
fiercely. “For twenty years, Dora, we’ve 
wandered from mining camp to mining 
camp like gypsies, and we’ve always been 
in some hideous brick-red horror like this 
—or in a smoky log cabin—or in a leaky 
tent. I’m not going to endure it any 
longer! It seems to me, that for your 
sake, I have no right to, Dora. I have 
no right to let you grow up like a savage, 
with none of the things that civilized 
people have! I have no right.” 

“But what can you do about it, mother?” 
asked Dora with a half-impatient glance 
down at her unfinished book. 

Mrs. Kingsley answered the look before 
the words. ‘‘Les Miserables! Dora! you 
listen to me for one minute. I’m as 
wretched just now as anybody you’re 
likely to read about. 

“Now, what can I do? I’m going to 
paper this house! I’m going to line it 
properly with muslin and paper it—ceilings 
and all. I’m going to have a soft brown 
living-room and a rose-colored bedroom 
for myself. The kitchen-dining-room shall 
be green. Should you like a blue room, 
Dora? I’m going to paint all the inside 
woodwork white—ivory white.’ 

“Will father let you? He’ll be going 
away to work one of his own mines as soon 
as he gets money enough ahead.” 

“No, he won’t. He shan’t! - Jack is 
in college now. He’ll have to keep him 
there. He can’t take risks any more. 
And then I think he’s getting a little tired 
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of wandering himself. I think he’s willing, 
at last, to stay here awhile. He told me 
just yesterday that this camp is sure to 
be running for a year, and that he is sure 
of his place for that long. Think, Dora, 
of being in one place for a year—and in 
a place like this, up in the mountains and 
out of the desert heat!” 

So Mrs. Kingsley papered her house. 
She had the soft brown living room and 
the rose-colored bedroom that she had 
been longing for all of her days. And as 
the little house began to look like the home 
of her dreams, she could think back over 
her twenty years of life in Arizona and see 
only the advantages that she had wrung 
even from its hardships. She had had two 
years in a woman’s college. That had 
enabled her to teach school when Bob was 
most deeply involved in difficulties of one 
sort and another. Her husband, through 
his passions for roving and for acquiring 
mines of his own in every part of the 
territory, had become a veritable genius 
at falling into difficulties. Then those 
same two years of training had made it 
possible for her, by infinite work and study 
to be sure, to prepare her son Jack very 
satisfactorily for the college where he was 
now a Freshman. And wasn’t Dora very 
well advanced for a girl of sixteen? Hadn’t 
she a taste for the best books? Wasn’t 
she practising daily on the piano which 
belonged to the superintendent’s wife? 

Why, they had done very well, after 
all! Mrs. Kingsley began to feel that she 
could stop speculating, as she had done 
from time to time for years, on the prob- 
able situation of the family if Bob had 
only stayed to finish his course in the 
engineering school, instead of leaving it 
midway to come to Arizona for a bit of 
“practical experience.” ‘‘Practical experi- 
ence!” It was what they had both been 
having ever since. But what did it matter, 
since there was a cozy home at last, and 
the children were so well-read and seemed 
so likely to prove splendid students even 
among those whose advantages had been 
so much greater? 

It came as a shock to have Bob Kingsley 
announce jauntily one morning at the 
breakfast table, “Well, this is my last 
day as engineer at the Spot Cash, I guess, 
Do you think you could be ready to move 
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down onto the ‘Bronco Bill’—well, say 
in two days?” 

Mrs. Kingsley stopped stock-still half 
way between the stove and the table. 
Her hands trembled so that she almost let 
fall the plate of hot buckwheat cakes she 
was carrying. In a swift, shivering sort 
of vision she saw herself packing all her 
belongings again into boxes and shutting 
the door for the last time upon the pretty 
rooms that she had labored for so val- 
iantly. She felt suddenly very tired from 
all the work of the fall. 

‘What has happened, Bob?” She spoke 
drearily at last. “Is the mine going to 
shut down, after all?” 

“Not as far as I know.” 

“You haven’t. lost your place, Bob?” 
She was puzzled, incredulous. Bob was 
known as the best “mill man” in all the 
country. 

“Why in the name of sense should I 
lose my place?” Bob’s voice took on a 
tone of angry injury. 

“That’s what I thought. 
matter, Bob?” 

She knew the-truth now, however. She 
did not need Bob’s ingratiating explana- 
tion. 

“You see, Jim Lawson thinks that if 
we go down to the ‘New York’ now, and 
work our own claim, the ‘Bronco Bill,’ 
we'll be able to sell it to that company 
of New Yorkers when their expert comes 
out in the spring. We had good ore when 
we left off work, you know, and if we’d 
get a pretty good looking lot out to leave 
on the dump, and get the hole down a 
little deeper,—why, it’d decidedly improve 
our chances of selling. We’ve planned to 


What is the 


.ask from one to five thousand, according 


to the looks of the ore as we sink—and 
maybe more, of course. We’re pretty 
sure to sell.” 

Ah, yes! The old fever had returned. 
Once he could make her share it; but 
after repeated disappointments, it was not 
easy to hope any more. What she felt 
now was more like despair. 

There fell between them a moment’s 
silence, during which she fought for con- 
trol of her voice. 

“Do you mean to say that you intend 
to leave a steady job—as engineer at this 
mill, with not very heavy work—at six 
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dollars a day—to go down on the desert 
and work a little ten-cent mine of your 
own on the chance of selling it to a com- 
pany that has never done its own work 
very well? I thought you’d learned not 
to take such risks,’’ she said at last, strug- 
gling through grief and anger for a logical 
calm. 

“Learned not to take such risks! Great 
Cesar! If I’m ever going to be anything 
more than an engineer at some of these 
one-horse camps, I’ve got to take risks! 
Here I am with seventeen claims of my 
own and haven’t sold one of them in the 
last five years. This business of hanging 
on to every claim you get, and doing the 
assessment work on it year after year, 
isn’t necessarily what it’s cracked up to 
be.” 

Mrs. Kingsley had heard but one thing 
in Bob’s speech. 

‘How do you come to have seventeen 
claims?” she asked sharply. 

‘Why, Jim Lawson and I went in to- 
gether and bought a couple of claims that 
butt up against the ‘Bronco Bill.’ That’s 
how! Those three claims just fill out the 
New York group, and that company Il 
be sure to want ’em if they do any work 
at all on theirs. You see—’’ 

“What did you pay for them?” she asked 
with a still sinking heart. 

“Two hundred. You’ll find it was a good 
investment, too. We can get along pretty 
cheaply down there for awhile. Jim says 
that we can live in his house tent. No 
rent to pay, you see! And—” Bob 
Kingsley groped for a moment after argu- 
ments that would be likely to sound 
convincing to his wife, but her face was 
not encouraging, and he gave it up. 

After another little silence, 
Kingsley spoke again. 

“You’ve taken all your money from 
the bank and put it into new claims. You 
want to give up your job here—all you 
have to depend on—and take us down 
onto the desert to live in a tent during the 
rainy season. Dora will have to give up 
her music lessons, and pretty soon you'll 
be sending for Jack to come home from 
college.” 

“Sending for Jack! Nonsense!’ cried 
Bob angrily. ‘Suppose we do have to 
live in a tent for a while? Aren’t you 
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willing to sacrifice your comfort a little 
for two or three months? You’re always 
talking about getting on so as to give 
Jack and Dora their chance. You’re the 
most unreasonable—!”’ 


“Tt’s not that! You know it! It’s as 


I told you! You risk everything—fool- 
ishly.” 
“Nonsense,” growled Bob. ‘You don’t 


want to leave your precious house that 
you’ve been slaving over all the fall. 
That’s what the matter with you. I told 
you it’d be no use to fix it up.” He rose 
abruptly from the table to end the dis- 
cussion. ‘You can be ready in two days, 
can’t you?” he called over his shoulder 
as he swung out at the door. 

She could be ready in two days! Mrs. 
Kingsley sat down weakly and faced it. 
A sickening sense of failure and of outrage 
filled her through and through. 

“You don’t want to leave your precious 
house—”’ 

Suddenly a very madness of angry 
rebellion swept over her. She rose from 
her seat and flew just as she was down the 
steep mountain-side to the mill. She 
tumbled panting into the greasy engine. 
room and faced Bob with hot cheeks and 
burning eyes. 

“T’ve come here to say that I don’t 
want to leave my precious house and that 
I won’t! Do you hear? I won’t! You’ve 
dragged me around all over this territory! 
We’ve never had a home—and now we 
have one, I won’t leave it! I won’t! If 
you want to be such a fool as to leave your 
work to go on a wild goose chase, you can. . 
I won’t go a step with you!—not a step! 
—not a step—” 

She repeated the words hysterically 
until it finally dawned upon her that she 
was on the verge of tears. She turned 
then and fled back up the hill, struggling 
not to weep aloud in her anger. 

That same afternoon Bob Kingsley left 
on the mail stage for the “‘Bronco Bill.” 
Mrs. Kingsley and Dora stayed in the 
new house. 

At first the mother was filled with a wild 
and unreasoning joy at the outcome of 
her rebellion. All the evening she trem- 
bled and thrilled with the thought that 
she had actually been able.to carry her 
point. She had actually been able to stay 
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with her “precious house.”” Again she 
flamed with anger at the memory of Bob’s 
contempt for it—for her labor of love— 
for the deeper and truer thing it all stood 
for. 

In the night she woke up suddenly and 
remembered how gray the yesterday had 
been with clouds and that she had no 
money, little wood and very few groceries. 
It might be snowing in the morning. It 
often snowed in these mountains. 

The heat of her anger against Bob had 
died by this time, and she could plan 
quite without passion for a means of 
meeting this emergency. She was full 
of resources always. Now she knew with 
very little thinking that she must go into 
town on the early stage tomorrow and sell 
her watch—her father’s gift to her in 
easier days. She could not send it in by 
the stage-driver, lest he guess her reason 
for having to dispose of it. 

In the morning she told Dora of her 
plan and they talked a little—a very little 
—in the few hurried minutes before the 
stage went, of Mr. Kingsley’s hurried 
departure. Dora had not dared to mention 
it the day before, and her mother had been 
too angry and then too fiercely glad to 
dream of speaking of it. 

Now Dora ventured a tremulous ques- 
tion. 

“Papa was angry when he left because 
you wouldn’t go. Will he ever come 


back?” 
“Ever come back! Of course he’ll come 
back, Dora! He may stay longer than he 


would if we’d gone with him, just to prove 
that he was in earnest about going, but 
he’ll be back!” Mrs. Kingsley half be- 
lieved it, but she turned cold at the mere 
thought of Bob’s not returning. 

Dora’s next question was even worse 
than the first. 

“Mamma,” the girl faltered, “I don’t 
blame you for hating the tent and the 
desert and the ‘Bronco Bill.’ I do myself. 
But—oughtn’t you have gone? If he 
wanted you to go, oughtn’t you?” 

“No, Dora! I stayed here for you. 
You needn’t speak of such a thing!” cried 
Mrs. Kingsley. She could not have told 
why she felt it necessary to speak so 
furiously, but. she felt suddenly how much 
easier it would have been to do as Bob 
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wanted her to do. It would have been 
easier to live in a leaky tent all winter 
and to leave her beloved home than to 
stand out against Bob as she had done— 
to bear Dora’s reproachful thought and 
Bob’s. What would Bob be thinking of 
her now?—selfish Bob, who had always 
persuaded himself that it was best for his 
family that he have his own way in every- 
thing? Ah! it would have been easier 
if she had let him have his own way still. 
But it would not have been better. 

“T ought not to have consented to taking 
Dora into that desert camp,’’ Mrs. Kings- 
ley told herself resolutely. She already 
felt wretchedly that this approval of her 
own conscience and her own judgment 
was to be all the comfort of the situation. 
It would have been so much easier if she 
had yielded. And yet she was glad that 
she had not. 

Glad!—and yet what a legion of uncom- 
fortable thoughts would follow her! They 
were with her through the day’s buying 
and selling, and much as she resented their 
presence, they dogged her still as she 
entered the stage to come home in the 
afternoon. 

She and Dora were not alone on the stage. 
On the front seat with the driver were 
two miners, one of whom glanced at her 
curiously, she thought, as she clambered 
into the lumbering vehicle. Finally she 
heard him address his companion in what 
he doubtless thought a very low tone. 

“T seen Bob Kingsley go off on the mail- 
stage yestiddy, an’ I says to him, ‘Ain’t 
yer family a-goin’, too?’ ‘W’y no,’ says 
he, ‘they decided they didn’t want to.’ 
What do you think of that?” 

“The hell they didn’t want to!” 

“That’s what I say. I’d a-seen they 
went anyhow, if it ud been me. They’ll 
cost him a devil of a sight of money up 
here—an’ him there a-boardin’ in the 
boardin’ house. That pore cuss—!’’ 

Mrs. Kingsley glanced in dismay and 
anger at Dora, but the girl was gazing 
dreamily at the outside of a parcel that 
she held in her hand—the last addition to 
her “library.” She was relieved a little 
to see that she had heard nothing, and to 
prevent Dora and herself from overhear- 
ing anything further the men might say, 
she plunged desperately into a lively,‘ if 
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somewhat wild, conversation, and kept 
it up nervously all the long, rocky way 
home. She arrived cold, completely ex- 
hausted, absolutely disheartened, with 
only one thought clear in her mind—she 
would never go to the “Bronco Bill” to 
spend the winter!—she ought not go. 

Once inside the house and their slight 
supper over, Dora buried herself in her 
new treasure. Only once did the girl 
glance up—but then she showed that her 
attention to her book was divided. 

“Mamma,” she said in an aggrieved 
tone, ‘‘you’ll be sorry you stayed here! 
I hate it on the desert—but I hate it here 
in the winter when the snow comes. It 
would have been a change to go down 
there on—”’ 

“Dora,” Mrs. Kingsley commanded 
sternly, ‘I had no right to go down onto 
the desert. You'll kindly say no more 
about it! Would you have liked to live 
in a tent, Dora, after this?” The gesture 
with which she indicated the pretty walls 
was proud still, though her heart had 
turned to stone within her. If Dora cared 
nothing for the house—what did she care 
for it, either? What could she care? 

Dora pouted. 

“You could have fixed up another house 
there, if you’d wanted to take the trouble!” 
she reminded her mother plaintively. 
““A nice winter we’ll have here alone, I’m 
sure!” 

“Dora!” warned Mrs. Kingsley. 

And Dora went sulkily back to her book. 

If the house could have fallen in ashes 
about Mrs. Kingsley at that moment, she 
would not have cared. She had taken the 
hard way more for Dora’s sake than for 
her own, and this was her reward. She 
seemed to see the gray years marshaling 
themselves before her. Always she clasped 
to her the sense of her own justice and 
right in this rebellion. That was some 
little comfort to her mind, but her heart 
went always comfortless—always com- 
fortless, always lonely through the long, 
bleak winters. The years would be all 
winters now. She had done right, and for 
that she saw her life lying shattered about 
her; for that the failures of her life cul- 
minated in the great failure of all. She 
had done right—and her heart was not 
to have even the poor relief of tears in 
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its time of need! Its time of need! That 
was what life would mean to her now more 
than ever. Always a time of need— 
always! always! 

But now there was some slight noise 
at the door, and her dead heart was sud- 
denly alive, fiercely alive. 

“Bob!” she cried unbelievingly, “Bob! 
Is it you?” 

“Tt seems to be,” replied her husband’s 
sulky voice. He went on grudgingly. 

“T guess it is a good thing for once that 
you did get spunky about moving.” As 
if she were in the habit of doing it! But 
that might go. 

‘‘What has happened, Bob?’”’ she asked 
eagerly. 

‘“‘Why—as soon as I got to the ‘New 
York’ this morning, I met Jim, and—the 
‘New York’ company’s busted, he says.”’ 

Mrs. Kingsley did not even think that 
she was foregoing the doubtful pleasure 
of reminding Bob of what she had told 
him. She spoke from the fulness of her 
joy without reproach. 

‘What ashame! Another company gone 
under! And it leaves poor Jim Lawson 
in rather a tight place, doesn’t it?” 

Relief showed in every line of Bob’s 
face and in every tone of his suddenly 
cheerful voice. 

“Yes, it does. And I thought I’d hurry 
home and take my old job before some 
other fellow got it, or I might be in a tight 
place, too!” He laughed boyishly. “Say, 
you have a head like a tack or a prophetic 
gift, or something, haven’t you, Bertha?” 


Mrs. Kingsley laughed, too, and 
strangled a sob. 

“Oh, no, no! I don’t think so. But I 
‘knew I didn’t want to movel—I— O 


Bob, I’m glad you’re back! I’m glad! 
I thought you might never come!’’ She 
stopped herself. Bob so hated the demon- 
strative! Would she be disgusting him now? 

But, wonder of wonders! Bob’s own 
eyes were moist. 

“Bertha,” he choked, “I  shouldn’t 
think you’d care if I hadn’t. You're a 
brick. And—and— O Bertha, haven’t 
you got some hot coffee? I’m about frozen, 
riding out from town in the cold.” 

And he followed her into the kitchen 
and watched her almost humbly while 
she made it. 
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N 1882 parental misfortunes 
At. culminated in a little Ca- 

nadian boy becoming the 
ward of kindly relatives 
while his father sought to 
begin life anew in Chicago. The lad, how- 
ever, did not relish the farming process to 
which he was subjected, and without 
knowledge or consent of friend or foe, fol- 
lowed his parent to the great American 
city he had heard so much about. 

This ambitious lad was Herbert S. 
Duncombe, now one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Chicago bar, and a corporation 
lawyer who has recently achieved consid- 
erable prominence throughout the West. 

Mr. Duncombe was born in Simcoe, 
Canada, on August 16, 1870, and is of 
British ancestry. 

When young Duncombe left the Domin- 
ion and cast his lot among the people of 
the States, he was but a lad of twelve 
years. His parents were poor, and a col- 
lege education was out of the question. 
But merchants needed clerks, and when a 
stationery firm offered the Canadian lad 
$2.50 per week for his services, it was 
quickly accepted. Within a few years 
the young man was not content with the 
attainment of success by means of the 
paths which a clerk must follow; the walls 
of a little Chicago store ciid not and could 
not mark the boundaries of his visions, his 
interest, his affections, his purpose; and 
so he decided that the legal profession 
presented attractions which would give 
his ambitious spirit greater opportunity 
for exercise. 

His father was a lawyer, and his knowl- 
edge of the requirements for success at the 
bar gave him little hope of a brilliant career 
for his son, because he felt his limited 




















education would prove a serious handicap, 
and he therefore refused to give his consent. 

His friends assert that the young man 
engaged in open rebellion against his 
father’s declaration and started to seek 
fame and fortune in New York, intending 
to earn his way while he studied law in 
that city. Duncombe obtained a position 
on the Dramatic Mirror and was slowly 
climbing up the ladder which leads to dis- 
tinction when his father relented and 
invited him to return to Chicago, at the 
same time promising him he might read 
Blackstone and Kent without parental 
objection. 

When he returned to the Western me- 
tropolis, young Duncombe attended night 
law school, earning his way by services 
as a police reporter for the old Chicago 
Times under Carter Harrison. In 1891 he 
was admitted to the bar. 

In pessimistic mood one feels that the 
young lawyer disregarded important prin- 
ciples of economics immediately after 
being admitted to the bar, for at a time 
when he was without funds or practice 
he assumed the responsibilities which fall 
upon a husband. In this particular case, 
however, the end justified the means 
because the cheerful optimism of the 
young wife filled his soul with ambition 
and enthusiasm, and regardless of the 
fact that it might be ethically unprofes- 
sional, young Duncombe started to hunt 
for practice. He had rented desk room in 
the office of an aged competitor, and when 
that individual began to neglect his prac- 
tice the young lawyer in his office 
found no difficulty in inducing some of the 
clients to entrust him with their legal 
affairs. His indefatigable zeal combined 
with natural ability won case after case, 
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and in a few years this son of Canadian and the legal conditions which surrounded 
soil had gained considerable prominence their organizations. When his ability in 

_ in Chicago. this direction had become recognized, the 
Then he drifted into the practice of president of the county board of Cook 
corporation law, making a special study County invited him to qualify for counse! 
of railroad and other corporation affairs, to the president of the board. While 
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filling this important office, Mr. Duncombe 
gave important opinions on the revenue 
laws; and his construction of the legal 
rights of the city of Chicago and Cook 
County in regard to the City Hall and 
county building site was accepted by both 
interests without question. He prepared 
the county audit bill upon which the 
present auditing system of Cook County 
is based, and which is admitted to be 
one of the best in the country. 

Since Mr. Duncombe severed his con- 
nection with Cook County he has devoted 
himself almost entirely to railroad organ- 
ization and the laws which govern corpo- 
rations of that character. He has recently 
financed an important American railroad 
project in Europe through which several 
million dollars of European money will aid 
in developing an important section of the 
Northwest. 

Mr. Duncombe has never sought an 
elective office, although he takes a deep 
concern in political affairs. He watches the 
various moves which are made upon the 
political checkerboard with keen interest, 
and he is generally found in the front rank 
of every movement which is calculated 
to further the interests of the Republican 
party, and especially those of the city of 
Chicago. 

He is secretary of the Republican Com- 
mittee of One Hundred and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Roosevelt Movement. Colonel Roosevelt 
is a statesman whom he believes to be 
truly honest and upright and for whom he 
feels a strong personal as well as political 
reverence. 

The clubs in which he is a member are: 
The Chicago Club, the University Club, 
the Union League Club and the Chicago 
Athletic Association. He is also a member 
of the Masonic fraternity. 

Mr. Duncombe is in that time of life 
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which is neither afflicted with the follies of 
youth or the infirmities of age. It cannot 
be denied that he is bidding for profes- 
sional distinction, but he wants that 
popularity which follows successful effort, 
not that which is sought without accom- 
plishment. He realizes the utility of thrift 
and honor and is always prepared to en- 
counter disappointment. 

Oftentimes seasons of youthful adversity 
bring to view the best qualities in men. 
The cool judgment which weighs chances 
and indications without bias or obstinacy; 
the faith which no discouragement can 
shake; resolutions which override obsta- 
cles and cling in spite of delays, will always 
triumph in the end. This has been con- 
spicuously manifested in the life of Herbert 
S. Duncombe, whose friends are marked 
by no boundary of party or creed. No 
one who has watched his career can be 
blind to his success or ascribe his achieve- 
ments to chance alone. Luck is the open 
sesame of the fatalist and sluggard; it will 
not blaze a path to successful practice 
or win a case in any court. Fortune some- 
times favors the incompetent, but never 
long, and men who fail to use opportunities 
aright soon have no opportunities to 
misuse. 

To Herbert S. Duncombe the work of 
the law has never been a drudgery, but a 
source of keen intellectual pleasure, and 
its controversies afford opportunity to 
gratify his love of conflict. He is thorough 
in his work because he realizes that from 
inadequate briefs come inadequate opin- 
ions; and from inaccurate opinions arise 
doubt and unnecessary litigation. 

The prime secret of his uniform suc- 
cess is the union of a remarkable business 
judgment with a keen legal insight 
into the most involved transactions. His 
genius as a lawyer, however, is founded on 
his powers of analysis and classification. 
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FLOWER on a hillside bare, 
Within a shadow—touch it not! 
To us it is a thing forgot; 
To God, a creature in His care. 


Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 
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THE BACK PORCH 


By LOTTA MILLER 


HE back porch was a part of the 

house that had irresistibly ap- 
pealed to Eileen from the mo- 
ment her eyes first glimpsed it 
that memorable day in early June. 
That, of course, was the very day after 
the wedding—the day she and Martin 
had sneaked back from the trip to the 
town of his adoption to go house-hunting 
instead of sight-seeing. They could do 
the latter any time. Why defer the 
exquisite pleasure of setting up the home 
at once? The bare thought of it was 
enough to dare the laughs of friends for. 

Besides, houses would be scarce at that 
after-moving season of year, and Martin 
had only two weeks’ leave of absence from 
the drafting-room. The sooner they began 
the hunt the better. 

Fortune once more favored the brave 
and the fair by leading them direct to the 
house of which the back porch was so 
delightful an adjunct. Eileen straightway 
went into raptures over it and Martin was 
pleased because she was. To him, as with 
most men, a house was a house, necessary 
for human, habitation chiefly because 
civilization had made it so. And at this 
period, of course, a hole in the ground 
would have appeared a heavenly place of 
abode if it looked big enough to hold him- 
self and Eileen and she expressed willingness 
to share it with him. 

So the house was very desirable because 
Eileen said so. Every room was of a size, 





shape and decoration as to be “perfectly 
lovely.” Every clothes-press, cupboard 
and cubby-hole was “‘just too dear.’”’ The 
front porch was artistically railed, and 
framed in jessamine. And the back porch! 

It was “the darlingest spot of all!” 
Big enough to hold a hammock in which 
Martin could rest after his brisk walk up 
the hill, until Eileen could put the.very- 
last-moment touches to his hot luncheon. 
And to hold a big chair wherein he could 
loll at ease for a brief space after he had 
eaten while Eileen rested in the hammock. 
Rested and listened to the news of that big 
outside world that made so large a part 
of Martin’s life. And told in return the 
news of that little inside world that made 
so large a part of this new one of hers. 

While this interesting interchange was 
going on they could view together their 
bit of back yard with its newly painted 
garbage can conveniently near the steps; 
its flower bed that promised nasturtiums, 
in the middle distance; and the clothes 
line zigzagging its way from the porch all 
the way down to the farthest confines 
of the yard itself. That point where the 
yard was lost in a vast continuation of the 
Mayor’s own, that held a noble tree or two 
and ended in his garage. 

The view further embraced a back view 
of the Mayor’s house. The mayor was 
their landlord. His stately mansion 
fronted on the avenue and filled a .big 
corner of the triangle at the very end of 
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one side of which was the house fronting 
on a mere street. The back windows of 
the mayor’s house nearest the end of 
the Avenue end of the triangle looked 
directly into the open side of the back 
porch that was bounded on the other three 
sides by the house proper. Eileen and 
Martin, when news was exhausted, often 
speculated as to the probable home life 
within those windows whose curtains were 
always drawn back so invitingly. Never 
envious speculation, however. Why envy 
when they themselves were to be envied? 
Had not Eileen of her own free will left 
an Avenue to live on a mere street with 
the man of her choice? 

Below the house, on down the street 
side of the triangle and across, the houses 
visible from the jessamined porch ex- 
hibited front windows only. These, how- 
ever, were so forbiddingly draped in 
straight formal folds of lace that they 
seldom inspired speculation of any kind. 
A little of a mild sort sometifnes centered 
in the ladies occasionally beheld by Eileen 
herself on pleasant afternoons. These 
ladies were either passing by or sitting 
on front porches and invariably decked 
in silken gowns and picture hats engaged 
either in calling or being called upon. 

In due time they called upon Eileen as 
one of their class and consequently worthy 
of recognition. ‘This class did not include 
the wives of workmen and mechanics. 
All the husbands on the street had “‘posi- 
tions” in stores and offices. All the wives 
strove with might and main to uphold the 
dignity of these positions, with an eye on a 
possible time when such upholding should 
have boosted them into a calling acquaint- 
ance with the class on the avenue above— 
the class that kept automobiles and chauf- 
feurs and maids—the mayor’s class. 

That Eileen had herself been of this 
class in her home city was to her a fact 
too unimportant to mention now she was 
mistress of a home of her own entirely of 
Martin’s providing. A home in which 
she could work her own sweet will from 
morning till night unhampered and un- 
hindered by one single maid. A home in 
which to her daily pride and pleasure, she 
was permitted to do every single thing 
herself, from being her own lady’s maid 
and making the whole house pleasant 
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against its master’s home-coming, to 
cooking his meals in the kitchen and 
washing his shirts in the back porch. 

This last was the greatest fun of all. 
No little girl playing house with her toy 
tub and washboard ever splashed in flying 
soap suds with greater zest and delight 
than Eileen, who had never, in the old 
home, washed so much as her handkerchief. 

- This cleansment of Martin’s shirts and 
her own dainty lingerie was carried on 
in the back porch, for the house boasted 
no basement laundry, with self-emptying 
tubs. No; when Eileen wanted to wash, 
which was always on a Monday morning, 
she just unslung the hammock, pushed the 
big chair back into a corner, rolled up the 
rug and there she was. The dirty water 
she poured down the kitchen drain pipe 
out of a pail. It was all delightfully simple. 

Washing wasn’t the only work Eileen 
performed on the back porch, either. She 
lugged every bit of work out there that 
was luggable and could be done there, 
with or without the hammock being 
unslung and the chair pushed back and the 
rug rolled up. She became a veritable 
back porch dweller, flying out and in at 
her kitchen door, humming gay little tunes 
on the wing as it were, as busy as a bee and 
dainty and swift as a humming-bird all day 
long, her only interruptions being called 
upon and calling. 

For Eileen was a friendly little soul and 
met all her neighbors half-way. That is 
she returned the calls of the street with 
promptness, though she loathed “dressing 
up’ until it was time to do so for Martin, 
which was usually after dinner. He, silly 
boy, always declared he adored eating 
his dinners in juxtaposition with the 
plain little wash dresses and severe bits 
of aprons the cook affected while she pre- 
pared it. This housewifely garb she also 
indulged in while engaged in the other 
joyous tasks about the house, even receiv- 
ing callers therein, merely discarding the 
apron on the way to the front door. Eileen 
loved these dear little house dresses, one 
of which she could launder as easily as 
one of Martin’s shirts. They formed a 
large part of her trousseau and it was so 
delightful to be always fresh and clean 
about one’s work. And, of course, one 
dare not wear one’s best things about 
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doing housework when one has set one’s 
heart on having them keep nice for the 
whole first year! 

The precedents on “the street” of not 
dressing (?) for the afternoon was duly 
discussed by it, and after much delibera- 
tion decided to be condoned. For this 
precedence, coupled with various other 
flagrant breaches, did not hinder the whole 
street’s being charmed with the perpetrator 
thereof to a marked degree. In time this 
charm actually led to the institution of 
back door relations with the next door 
neighbor. 

There were times when Eileen was 
pleased with these relations. As before 
chronicled, she was a friendly little soul. 
But there were other times when she felt 
harassed by them, and one Monday this 
harassed condition reached genuine annoy- 
ance. 

That morning she had suspended the 
pleasurable process of washing Martin’s 
shirts about in the “second suds” long 
enough to step inside and fortify her 
kitchen door against the playful pranks 
of a fresh breeze that persisted in wafting 
it shut. As she stepped out Mrs. Howser, 
the next door neighbor, came around the 
corner of the porch. She was utilizing the 
lively breeze to dry her hair that she was 
shaking free from moisture as she came. 
Mrs. Howser, in common with the rest 
of the ladies on the street, had her wash- 
ing and ironing done “out.’’ Therefore 
she had washed her hair this bright 
Monday morning instead of her husband’s 
shirts. 

She sank on the steps berating the girl 
from the hair-dresser’s who had failed to 
keep her appointment to do it for her. 
“I’m just nearly dead,” she declared, 
flirting the wet hair out of her eyes. “How 
on earth you can stand over that wash 
tub this hot morning and not drop is 
beyond me.” 

Eileen merely laughed and spun her 
wringer merrily. The clothes were still 
to rinse and starch and hang on the zig- 
zaggy line, and Martin’s luncheon still 
reposed in the refrigerator. Left-overs 
from Sunday, to be sure, but requiring 
time for even Eileen’s native skill to 
change into a meal that wasn’t hash. 
Her brows contracted the least bit. And 
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it was hot now Mrs. Howser had called 
attention to it. 

“T should think your back would break,” 
said -Mrs. Howser, noting, perhaps, that 
Eileen showed no signs of ‘such a calamity. 

“T wouldn’t own a back that would balk 
at a bit of washing like ours,” she averred 
stoutly. But her back really did make 
its presence felt now it had been mentioned. 

“Your hands, too,—doesn’t that strong 
suds spoil them awfully?” 

“They do look somewhat lobstery just 
now,” confessed Eileen, regarding them 
rather ruefully through the blued rinsing 
water. “But a little cold cream and nail 
polish’ll make ’em just as good as new. 
And you’ve no idea how beautifully soft 
and easy to manicure the suds makes 
one’s nails. I do them myself, you know. 
Why, it’s really very easy. And I always 
pull on those long white cotton gloves 
you see in the basket when I hang the 
things up. Oh, I take quite good care of 
my hands,” she ended, cheerfully, though 
she caught herself wondering, half uneasily, 
if in time they might grow coarse. 

“Well, it’s certainly a great risk,” in- 
sisted Mrs. Howser. ‘‘I don’t see why you 
want to do your own washing anyway. 
No one else on the street does. Of course, 
my dear, it’s none of my- business—not 
the least in the world, but you know one 
just can’t do such menial labor and make 
any public impression of gentility. For 
the sake of one’s husband, struggling for 
advancement, one should let it be known 
abroad that one is capable of gracing a 
higher social position. There, my dear, 
I have said it and you mustn’t be offended. 
It’s for your own good—yours and your 
husband’s, and has been on my mind 
for some time.” 

“QOh-h!” said Eileen, wide eyed at, but 
brought back to her wholesome senses by 
this absurd dissertation on “How to help 
a husband.” With difficulty she repressed 
her amusement to say soberly instead: 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Howser. 
You mean to be kind, I’m sure.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Mrs. Howser, much 
gratified as well as relieved at this sensible 
recognition of her missionary work along 
social lines. ‘And ‘you'll leave off doing 
the family washing, won’t you?” 

“Tt will be a great hardship to me if I 
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“Poor things! Their wives should look after them better,” murmured Eileen wickedly 
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do,” fended Eileen, her fingers flying fast 
and faster, “you see, Mrs. Howser, my 
family is such a dear family that the very 
dirt in its garments is too precious to be 
rubbed out by a stranger’s hands,” she 
held up the last shirt to see if the splotches 
of India ink were any less bright than 
before she used the stain remover. Martin, 
under great stress for a particular drawing, 
was liable to remove his coat and attract 
the ink to his shirts, that Eileen frequently 
found thrust into the laundry bag in a 
deplorable state of spatters. “And these 
socks—what washerwoman could afford 
the extra time or care to take the extra 
trouble to launder them so carefully by 
themselves? Martin does hate linty sock 
tops.” 

Mrs. Howser sighed, reminiscent of Mr. 
Howser’s opinions on this subject. 

“Yes, that is a drawback to hiring it 
done,” she admitted. “But everything 
has drawbacks,” she added with calm 
philosophy. 

“TI do like to have Martin pleased,” 
remarked Eileen. 

“Tt’s because you’re still in love that 
you think of his present pleasure instead 
of his future good,” explained Mrs. 
Howser with patient indulgence. “You 
should strive to remember the indignity 
to him to have you seen out here doing the 
work a common laborer’s wife might— 
why, the Mayor and his lady can look 
right in here—instead of thinking about 
the lint a washerwoman might leave upon 
his sock tops.” 

“All the savae, I think the linty sock 
tops might prove less conducive to 
his future good than my being seen 
washing them myself could,” sparkled 
Eileen, deftly shaking the last sock into 
shape and pinning it to the little line 
stretched for that purpose in the shady 
porch. 

“Oh, it’s surprising how little such 
trifles count for in the business world,” 
said Mrs. Howser, loftily. “Why, any 
amount of the most successful men in 
it are noticeably careless in matters of 
dress.” 

“Poor things. Their wives should look 
after them better,” murmured Eileen 
wickedly, with a keen and comforting 
recollection of a well-groomed Martin 
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stepping off down the street, a husband 
for the careful little wife looking after 
him from the jessamined porch to take 
exultant pride in. She was certain her 
Martin could never be a dowdy in spite 
of his proneness to get ink on his shirts, 
but she was so glad she was able to con- 
tribute somewhat to his habitual nice 
appearance. 

The clock struck a notice of alarming 
lateness, and Mrs. Howser, still tossing her 
tresses, disappeared in hot haste, leaving 
Eileen to finish her menial labor in peace. 
She swiftly rearranged the back porch, 
repaired the damage to her hands, then 
turned her ingenuity to account in dis- 
guising the flavor and appearance of this 
left-over and accentuating the flavor and 
appearance of that so delectably that 
Martin was once more deluded into be- 
lieving he was eating something very 
choice indeed, which innocent triumph 
went far toward consoling her for having 
to withhold something that had happened 
in her little inside world. What! Tell 
Martin of that foolish woman’s prattle? 
Never! Why, the dear, hard-working 
fellow would at once jump to the conclu- 
sion that she was growing tired of being 
helpmate to a young man ona compara- 
tively small salary and perhaps regretting 
her place in the social world as the popular 
daughter of her father, who, as such, had 
never had need to “turn her hand over.” 
Tell Martin of those foolish abnormal 
opinions of the street? No, indeed. 

But after Martin had gone it occurred 
to her that this hardship of having to 
keep something from her husband might 
be mitigated somewhat by sharing it with 
her mother. She only needed to tell him 
she wished to go home for a few hours’ 
visit. She had not seen any of the home 
folk since the wedding day. They had 
not as yet, any of them, been to see her 
in “the house.” They were quite evi- 
dently “letting her get her hand in.” 
She could see through them and their 
designs in giving her time to become an 
accomplished housekeeper before rushing 
in upon her. How unnecessary, but what 
dear thoughtful home folk to cater to 
her supposed pride like that. 

She flew around putting her downstairs 
in order, all the while wishing her family 
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could see her at it and note how clever 
she had been to learn. Her heart grew 
very warm as her memory dwelt upon 
these dear ones. The brothers and sisters 
who had given her Martin brotherly and 
sisterly hands without any patronizing 
offers to pull him up (?). The sweet 
Spartan mother who had bidden her follow 
the dictates of her own heart and bravely 
begin where Martin’s station in life was, 
if that heart told her such a beginning 
was necessary in justice to Martin. The 
big, splendid, successful father who had 
such good taste in admiring Martin’s 
principles as a son-in-law; who had 
slapped him on the back and told him to 
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go ahead and “work out his own salva- 
tion,” and did not insult him by bestow- 
ing a check of exorbitant proportions upon 
his bride, but just one of modest amount 
that suited their modest beginning per- 
fectly. 

He had also given Eileen these words 
“Well, Eileen,” he had 
said, ‘‘now is the time to show your pluck, 
my girl!” 

Uplifting, inspiring words!  LEileen’s 
gay little tune became a paean of triumph 
as: she ran lightly upstairs to put things 
to rights there and change into a fresh 
house gown. What! Run home to tattle 
the little annoyances that were bound to 
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She lifted her head proudly and slowly and carefully arranged 
her braids in the way Martin had always 
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come up at times in her changed way of 
living? Never! She could see the sorry 
look in her father’s quizzical eyes at this 
acknowledgment of—defeat! 

Yes, that was what it would mean—de- 
feat. She lifted her head proudly and slowly 
and carefully arranged her braids in the way 
Martin had always particularly liked. It 
was just a little difficult, this dressing 
one’s own hair oneself. As a daughter 
she had patronized the girl who dressed 
hair for a living and the girl who did 


manicuring for a living and the girl who. 


made hers by coming once a week to put 
all your shoes in trim shape. She had 
patronized them simply because she con- 
' sidered it her privilege to expend a por- 
. tion of her generous allowance on these 
needy ones. But when she became Martin’s 
wife that allowance by her own wish had 
ceased. What! Enjoy luxuries Martin 
himself could not afford to pay for? Never. 
* * * 

This train of thought led back to the 
annoyance of the morning, and she found 
herself pondering sundry informations she 
had unwittingly absorbed from the street. 
How Mr. Howser was head clerk in a 
retail clothing store owned by his wife’s 
brothers. How they had been married 
ten years and still lived in a rented house. 
How Mrs. Howser’s ideas of social posi- 
tion chronically kept her husband’s salary 
from meeting where months do. How 
her wardrobe was augmented every Christ- 
mas and birthday by expensive gifts from 
indulgent brothers. 

A wave of pity for Mr. Howser thrilled 
Eileen to the quick. Oh, give her a gown 
of cotton print for her very best if that 
were all the best Martin could provide for 
her after the modest trousseau befitting 
his bride was worn out! What! Accept 
donations of fine clothes from her family? 
Never! 

She ran downstairs again to gather 
Martin’s socks from the little line and 
explore the heels for thin spots. Martin’s 
firm tread might delight her eye, but it 
made havoc with his sock’s heel and gave 
her a fine substitute for fancy work. She 
again recalled the noonday vision of him 
swinging down the street. What if there 
had been a hole in his heel. Wouldn’t 
that have tempered her joy in his man- 
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hood, though? She smiled at the ridicu- 
lousness of the idea of her ever permitting 
Martin to have a hole in his heel. 

The doorbell rang. Eileen struggled 
out of the hammock, shedding socks all 
over the little rug, shook herself free from 
bits of darning cotton and the inevitable 
apron and finally reached the front door 
to open the screen on—the Mayor’s lady! 

The mayor’s lady in plain but perfect 
calling attire with her card case in her 
gloved hand. She smiled in Eileen’s eyes 
as she presented one. 

“T saw you in your hammock from my 
sitting-room windows and judged you 
were all through with the laborious part 
of your day, so I couldn’t resist coming 
in on my way down town to get acquainted, 
a treat I have been coveting for some time. 
Can’t we sit in the back porch, my dear? 
Thank you. It looks so cozy from my 
sitting-room windows and I will enjoy 
sitting in it again. You know we lived 
in this house ourselves for some time after 
we were married. Indeed we did. And 
I loved this porch so much that I chose 
my sitting room in that corner of the 
house simply because the windows com- 
mand a view of it. Why, I used to live 
out on this porch—did my washing and 
everything I could, just as you do. My 
husband and I fussed about over that flower 
bed just as we see you and your husband 
doing, for, yes, my husband is just as 
interested in you two young people as 
Iam. You won’t think us merely curious, 
will you? You see it brings back those 
first days to see you so busy and so happy. 
And I suppose we are lonesome for our 
children who are married and gone.” 

Eileen murmured. something in reply. 
Her thoughts were full of gratifying fact 
that she was honored with this call simply 
because.she and Martin were just she and 
Martin, and not through any knowledge 
of her as her father’s daughter having 
leaked out as she had at first suspected. 
She felt very friendly toward the mayor’s 
lady, who presently went on divulging 
further bits of interest the big house had 
been taking in the little one. 

“It’s so refreshing to see your washing 
on the line every Monday. Nowadays so 
many young wives feel above that sort of 
work. They seem to forget that they owe 
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it to their struggling young husbands to 
struggle with them. I do admire your 
courage, my dear, for I am very well 
aware it takes courage to do as you are 
doing. Why, the Mayor himself has 
spoken of it and nods with satisfaction 
over your good sense whenever he sees 
your washing on the line. At least he 
did it no later than this very noon when 
he walked to the window for no other 
purpose than to see if it was there, though 
he was in ever so much of a hurry to get 
back down town for he rushed away ex- 
claiming, ‘Yes, sir, I’ll see that it’s done! 
It'll pay us, just as I’ve been telling ’em!’ 
Only I didn’t mean to repeat that, of 
course. Merely some business matter 
he had on his mind at the time. I am 
not usually such a gossip, my dear.” 

Eileen wasn’t a gossip, either, but it 
isn’t gossip, really, to tell some things to 
one’s husband, and it was very pleasant 
to be able to tell Martin everything about 
the afternoon after her prohibition of the 
morning. 

Martin received the news of the call 
rather gloomily. Then he imparted a 
piece of his own suspiciously akin—an 
invitation by ‘phone had been received 
not an hour before asking him and Eileen 
to go for an auto ride that evening with 
the mayor and his lady. 

Martin professed pleasure in the whole 
thing only for Eileen’s sake. 

“T suppose they’ve watched you slaving 
down here on this porch till they’re forced 
to show us some attention out of very 
compassion for you,” he said. “I must 
have had a gall, indeed, Eileen, to ever 
have dared to ask you to leave your 
father’s house for—” 

But Martin was never allowed to con- 
tinue long on this subject. Just a few 
words more, however, he managed to 
articulate before Eileen silenced him 
effectually. 

“Well, I don’t see what else they can 
mean by it!” he gurgled, referring, of 
course, to this sudden notice on the part 
of the mayor and his lady. 

What the mayor meant was explained 
the next noon by an exhilarated Martin. 
,>“Eileen!”’ he called, reaching her at 
two bounds from the front door. ‘“They’ve 
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sent me from the drafting-room into the 
regular civil engineering department! 
Hooray! Instead of eternally making blue 
prints, now maybe I’ll have a chance to 
use some! And get out into the field 
occasionally, too. Honestly, though, it’s 
rather odd about my promotion. Seems 
I was appointed or elected at the Directors’ 
meeting this forenoon and the Mayor is 
one of the Board! See the connection? I 
never knew before that he was anything 
but Mayor, did you? That’s what the 
auto-ride meant—to have a chance at 
quizzing me, which he did to perfection— 
all the way from business to you—‘sensible 
little woman,’ he called you. I played up 
to his bait and talked my mind out at a 
great rate. He must have been some - 
amused! Tell you what, Eileen, this means 
alot tous. For one thing, you’ll not need 
to work so_ hard, you dear little slavey, 
you!” 

There! That was Martin. To think of 
that. first, instead of, “Aha! Now what 
will her folks say?” Ah, if those dear 
folks of hers only knew all of ‘Martin! 
Eileen clasped her hands under the table 
in an ecstasy of pride, and beamed across 
it. But— 

“Will you be working any less hard, 
Martin?” she asked earnestly. 

“T? I should just remark not, my dear 
girl! You see it’s up to me to hold down 
this new job they’ve honored me with and 
I’ll have to roll up my sleeves, figuratively 
speaking, and dig in up to the very arm- 
pits to make good! But crickey, Eileen, 
how glad I am to have the chance!” 

Eileen beheld one more vision. The 
Mayor and his lady at their sitting-room 
windows, the latter looking sadly into a 
vacant back porch, the former, gazing 
disappointedly upon an empty clothes 
line and perhaps regretting that he had 
ever called a “sensible little woman” one 
who could so easily get what he would 
call a ‘‘swelled head” over her husband’s 
first promotion. 

“Then, Martin dear,” she answered 
soberly, “I think that for a little while 
yet, I would rather just keep my own 
sleeves rolled up and pitching in, too! 
And crackey, Martin, how glad I am to 
have the chance!” 

















On the Trail of the Brothers Gimm 


And Something about Hesse and the Hessians 
by Francis E. Clark 








AM sorry for the boy or girl 
who was not brought up 
on Grimm’s:Fairy Tales. I 
wonder if they are read in 
the Twentieth Century as 
they were in the Nine- 

teenth. If not, so much the worse for the 

Twentieth Century, for of all the bright, 

sweet, charming stories for children, not 

even excepting Hans Christian Andersen’s, 
these are the best. They are as truly classics 
in their way as Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Merchant of 

Venice,” or Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’’ and 

their way is a very good way, too. They 

have brought untold joy to untold thou- 
sands of children, and what author could 
ask for a better audience or higher praise? 

Are there any old boys or girls among 
my readers who do not remember the 
marvelous story of Rumplestiltskin, or 





the little tailor who “killed seven with one 
blow,” and advertised it on his hat band, 
until people, not knowing that the “seven”’ 
were flies, took him for a great hero until 
at last he married the fair princess? (I 
hope I remember my Grimm aright, for 
I have not brought him in my traveling 
equipage for reference.) 

Who does not remember the poor 
shoemaker, for whom the two little naked 
fairy Brownies made fine shoes every 
night, until the good shoemaker’s wife 
made some little clothes for them, which 
they donned and never came back? 

Many of my readers will smack their 
lips mentally over these memories, but I 
venture to say that not one in a hundred 
of them knows that the Brothers Grimm 
wrote these charming tales in the old 
Hessian town of Cassel in central Germany, 
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a city which lies near the borders of both 
Thuringia and Saxony. 

If the truth must be confessed, I did 
not know myself; until very recently, 
where the beloved authors of my boyhood 
lived and wrote, and the further confes- 
sion must be made that I went to Cassel, 
not to bow at their shrine, but to attend 
a great German National Christian En- 
deavor Convention. However, there are 


many by-products of such a journey, and 
not a few I found in the old town which 
is passed by by most Americans without a 
thought of its being one of the most inter- 
esting cities in all Germany. 








THE HOUSE WHERE THE GRIMM BROTHERS 

WROTE THEIR STORIES. TABLET IS MARKED 

X AND THE ROOM IMMEDIATELY ABOVE IS 
WHERE THEY WROTE THEIR BOOKS 


Clean, bright, substantial, are sure to 
be the adjectives that would spring to a 
stranger’s lips as he walked the streets. 
Palatial business houses, hotels and private 
residences are on every hand, and if there 
are any slums I could not find them. 

But palaces, whether for business or 
pleasure, do not make an interesting city, 
and Cassel has enough queer old streets, 
with the houses leaning every which way 
and often bending over as though to shake 
hands with each other across the narrow 
street, to add just the right touch of 
quaintness and antiquity. 

In five minutes you can go from Tietz’s 
great department store, opened last month, 
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where you can buy anything from a hair- 
pin to a church organ, and which would 
not be put to the blush by Wanamaker’s 
or Jordan Marsh’s, to one of these de- 
lightfully crooked old lanes, where any 
house less than two hundred years old 
is shockingly modern. In one of the most 
picturesque of these “gasses” lived the 
Brothers Grimm, but more of them later. 

Very likely the first man you meet in 
Cassel is a soldier, or perhaps a thousand 
of them, and again your mind goes back 
to boyhood days, and you remember how 
you hated the Hessian soldiers whom 
poor old daffy King George hired to go 
over to America and fight your great- 
grandfathers. 

You remember, too, how you declaimed 
against the “Hessian hirelings” out of the 
old Fourth Reader. But these spruce, 
trig young fellows are not such bad 
Hessians, after all, and they look far from 
blood-thirsty in their smart uniforms. 

But who in the world are those creatures 
coming up the street? They carry you 
back to great-grandfather’s days and 
beyond, for they might very easily have 
stepped out of a Seventeenth Century 
picture in that very costume. 

The people who excite your astonish- 
ment are an old lady, her middle-aged 
daughter, and the daughter’s little girl. 
They are all dressed alike, with a little 
nubbin about the size of a baker’s bun on 
top of their heads, a quilted skirt of bril- 
liant colors that comes barely to their 
knees, a suspicion of a pantalet below that, 
and then a long display of white stockings 
that end in brightly buckled shoes. The 
older the lady, the shorter the skirt. 

They do not belong to a circus or variety 
show, dear reader. By no means; they 
come from an old and very respectable 
family, and they are wearing the real 
Hessian costume, such as all their grand- 
mothers have worn for I do not know how 
many centuries past. 

* * > 

One is apt to think of Germany as one 
great empire, and so it is; but it is an 
empire of states and provinces far more 
distinct and individualistic than the states 
and provinces of North America, though 
these states and provinces owe allegiance 
to two governments, and those of Germany 
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to only one. The traveler in Germany, 


who sees only Hamburg and Berlin, and’ 


perhaps Leipsic and Dresden and Cologne, 
little realizes the customs and costumes 
and dialects and strange ways that he 
will meet in less-travelled Germany. 

Though Cassel is the capital of Hesse, 
and a famous city renowned for its art 
treasures, its schools, and its churches, it 
is yet on the borders of old Germany, and 
does not share as yet very much in the 
stir and noise and dissipation of Berlin or 
Cologne, and it seems staid and proper 
even when compared with other cities 
much in vogue with Americans. 

Berlin, apparently, is most wide-awake 
at midnight, and one and two o’clock in 
the morning find the chief streets thronged 
with pleasure-seekers and revelers. In 
Cassel the weary traveler, whose room 
faces on one of the principal streets, will 
not be kept awake after eleven o’clock by 
passers who have dined not wisely but too 
well. All the better worth visiting is it 
on that account, for one certainly gets 
nearer to the heart of real Deutschland 
in such a place. 

Let us go to church while we are in 
Cassel. It is an old French Protestant 
Church, which we will choose, built by 
the Huguenots who fled to Hesse after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; 
but now it is thoroughly Teutonized and 
Lutheranized, and everything is done in 
thorough German style. 

The solemn notes of the trombones greet 
us as we step within the door, and we find 
the great church crowded in every part. 
We are only a single minute late by the 
church clock, but the collection is already 
being taken up and it is a serious and 
laborious occupation. Two men, well- 
groomed and dressed faultlessly in evening 
costume, white gloves, necktie and all 
complete, pass beautifully embroidered, 
long-handled bags, and every one puts 
in his mark or fraction thereof. The con- 
gregation is so large, and the collectors 
so few, and the difficulties of getting about 
in the crowded church are so great, that 
the collection is no easy task. 

The beautiful service goes on, trombone 
and organ voluntary, hymn, scripture 
reading and prayer, and, except during 
the moments of the prayer, the collectors 
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go softly and deftly about their work, 
up and down the long aisles, in and out 
among the raised side pews, through the 
two high galleries. A full half hour after 
the service began the insistent bags are 
still being thrust upon the attention of the 
willing worshippers. 

The service is solemn, impressive and 
helpful from the beginning. Two choirs 
with glorious voices respond to each other 
antiphonally, the minister preaches with 
fervor and unction, the congregation 

















BISMARCK'S MONUMENT, NEAR CASSEL 
listens with serious reverence, and, when 
its turn comes, sings with splendid hearti- 
ness the slow, heart-moving German 
chorals, and at last files out decorously. 
It has been a model church service, and 
let us hope that the collectors have been 
well rewarded for their somewhat arduous 
efforts to keep the treasury full. 
* ok * 

In the way of Sabbath observance Cassel 
could give Chicago or New York a good 
many points to their advantage. Church- 
going Americans often deplore the coming 
of the “Continental Sabbath” as it is 
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called, but if that could be a Cassel Sab- 
bath, they would have little to find fault 
with. Almost every store is closed, no 
vociferous newsboys go about the streets 
hawking Sunday papers, and for quiet, 
serious orderliness I have never seen Cassel 
surpassed by any large city. 

No one should go to Cassel without 
visiting its fine picture gallery. Many a 
great metropolis has less to boast. Here 
are many of Rembrandt’s best works. 
His canvas story of Jacob blessing the 








THE CASCADE THAT RUNS ONCE A WEEK 
FOR A HALF HOUR 


two sons of Joseph is the most famous, 
and this is constantly being copied by 
eager artists. Some of his greatest por- 
traits and a few of his rare landscapes are 
also found here, and every portfolio of 
famous paintings is indebted to the Cassel 
gallery for some of its richest treasures. 

The old Landgraves of Hesse were among 
the richest princelings of their day, and 
one of them especially had an eye to price- 
less paintings, and collected the Rem- 
brandts and Franz Hals and Gerard 
Daons and Titians and the other great 
pictures which adorn this gallery. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM 
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But these paintings were not “‘priceless’ 
in the old Landgrave’s day, though very 
likely he paid a good round sum for a few 
of them, according to the notions of his 
times. I doubt, however, if Rembrandt 
himself received as much for the whole 
roomful of pictures in the Cassel gallery 
as the tiniest one of them all would bring 
today. 

Of course every one who goes to Cassel 
must go to Wilhelmshohe, for your edu- 
cation is scarcely complete unless you see 
this remarkable hill with its remarkable 
artificial waterfalls. To be sure, there is 
something of the freak and fairy combined 
about the whole establishment. Here is 
an immense park that it takes four hours 
to see in all its magnificence, and then you 
would see only its finest points that Mr. 
Baedeker sees fit to designate with his 
immortal star. There is nothing freakish 
or fairy-like, to be sure, about this great 
park, or about the ‘Eleven Beeches” 
which are so big that they must always be 
written about in capital letters; but when 
it comes to the grotto, with its ‘“‘water 
puzzle,” and the waterfall which falls only 
one day in the week and then for a half 
hour or so, you cannot help feeling that 
you are in elf-land, and that it isn’t real 
water that you are looking at. 

The great fountain which sends a stream 
of water a foot thick for two hundred 
feet in the air is turned on twice a week, 
however, and is almost as good as one of 
the lesser geysers of the Yellowstone or of 
New Zealand, with the added advantage 
that you can know just when it is going, 
which cannot always be said of those 
natural fountains. 

On the whole, Wilhelmshohe is well 
worth its “stars,” and a touch of added 
interest is given it by the fact that in the 
great castle Napoleon III was a prisoner 
when the fortunes of war turned against 
him in 1870, and he had to yield his sword 
to old King William. Here, too, every 
year comes the younger Emperor William, 
a willing prisoner at Wilhelmshohe, escap- 
ing from the affairs of state, for it is said 
that nowhere does he enjoy his well-earned 
holidays more than here. 

* * * 

But we have not yet found the old home 

of the Brothers Grimm, and it will certainly 
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not do to go without finding it. Many 
of the inhabitants themselves seem to 
know little about these famous writers, 
but they are not the first prophets whom 
their own city forgets to honor. 

Our guide-book tells us that they lived 
in the Marktgasse No. 2, and we make 
our way through several short, narrow 
streets until we come to “No. 2.” 

Alas for the illusions of fancy! Nothing 
could be more homely or prosaic than 
“No. 2.” A flat, yellow-washed building 
of comparatively modern date looms up 
before us, a cigar store below, a chemical 
washing and dyeing establishment above. 
Surely as unfairylike a building as one 
could see in a year’s journey! But we 
cross the street and gaze reverently at the 
hideous walls. A dozen passers, seeing 
our interest, stop and look too, but can see 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

So that is the house whence came the 
tales that have set the eager-faced children 
in all the world laughing and crying! Not 
a tablet or date to mark the spot! “How 
unappreciative of greatness are the Cassel- 
ites!’ we say to ourselves. 

Then it occurs to us to go in and ask 
the man of cigars if that is really the 
Grimm house. “No, indeed,” he says, 
“the numbers have all been changed, and 
the old number two is down at the foot 
of the street.’”” So we had been wasting 
our emotions on the wrong house, and 
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gazing reverently at an old laundry and 
cigar shop that never harbored a Grimm. 

But it is only a hundred yards to the 
foot of the street, and there is the real 
house of the Brothers Grimm, marked with 
a fine bronze tablet, which says: 

“In this House lived from 1805-1814 
the Brothers Jacob and William Grimm, 
and they Here wrote their Household and 
Fairy Tales.” 

Cassel had redeemed itself in our eyes. 
This old, many-gabled house, each story 
projecting over the one below it, might 
well be tenanted by elves and brownies 
and all sorts of fairies. See in what a 
friendly way it nods to the house across 
the street! 

As we look, we can easily picture to 
ourselves the little girl who once came to 
the door, which was opened by one of the 
kindly brothers. 

“Are you the man,” she said, 
writes the fairy stories?” 

“Yes, my dear,” he replied; ‘my brother 
and I write them together.” 

“Well,” she answered, ‘you say that 
the little tailor married the princess, and 
that whoever does not believe it must pay 
you a mark. Now I do not believe that 
a tailor ever, ever married a princess; but 
I haven’t got a mark, and so I have brought 
you five pfennigs, which is all I have, 
and when I get the rest, I will bring it 
to you.” 
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Bae family is like a book— 

The children are the leaves, 

The parents are the covers 
That protecting beauty gives. 


At first the pages of the book 
Are blank and purely fair, 

But Time soon writeth memories 
And painteth pictures there. 


Love is the little golden clasp 
That bindeth up the trust; 

Oh, break it not, lest all the leaves 
Should scatter and be lost! 


—Heart Throbs, II. 














The Woolworth Way 


How the Great Business of the 
F. W. Woolworth Five and 
Ten Cent Stores was Founded 








‘HE rush hours were over. The offices 

and business houses on City Hall 
Square, New York, were closed; the 
clerks had gone, and the great amphi- 
theater of lights was ablaze below in -the 
Park around which centers New York’s 
activities in daylight, when I “dropped 
in” to meet one of America’s famous 
business men. In literature, art and 
music we have the inscribed record of 
great careers preserved for posterity in 
libraries and mu- 
seums, but of the 
building of a busi- 
ness there is very 
little that is written, 
although the record 
of the simple every- 
day routine of buy- 
ing and selling goods 
would rival the in- 
terest of a “best 
seller” novel. 

A man slightly 
past the half-cen- 
tury mark, with iron 
gray hair and clear 
blue eyes, had just 
turned aside from 
the mass of blue 
prints of the fifty- 
fivestory Woolworth 
building, which when 
complete will be the 
tallest in the world. 
It had evidently 
been an arduous day 
of studying and 
planning, even as in 
the old days he 
planned to fill and 
empty the shelves 





THE NEW WOOLWORTH BUILDING IN NEW 
YORK CITY. THE HIGHEST BUILDING 
IN THE WORLD 


of his little store in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The books of the gigantic Woolworth 
Company had just been audited, and their 
simplicity and accuracy evoked the praise 
of the auditors for Mr. Woolworth and 
Mr. Parsons, the treasurer. The Wool- 
worth books follow out the old rule 
adopted by Mr. Woolworth, that a set 
of books should always be kept so clearly 
that any outside party could plainly see 
the facts of debit and 
credit. From a 
drawer in his desk, 
Mr. Woolworth pro- 
duced a little red 
book, four by six 
inches, which told 
the story of the 
famous system of 
book-keeping inaug- 
urated by him in 
‘1879, and of the 
great business which 
it represents and 
chronicles in daily 
records. Theold 
books used at the be- 
ginning of the Wool- 
worth business 
showed simple en- 
tries following the 
rule Mr. Woolworth 
learned during six 
months he spent at 
a business college: 
“Debit what you 
receive; credit what 
you pay out.” The 
little red books, 
Cash, Journal and 
Ledger, were kept in 
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Mr. Woolworth’s own handwriting. He 
smiled in finding the record of ten cents 
for a broom, twenty cents for a coal 
scuttle, sixty cents for kerosene, $4.50 
for shelving, $46.50 for railroad fares— 
an excursion ticket to buy goods—every 
item was recorded as if it represented 
the transaction of millions. 

The first mercantile bark of Mr. F. W. 
Woolworth was launched at Utica, New 
York. Like many successes, his start 
was a failure. The little stock was taken 
to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to “try it 
again.” A heavy line in the book at this 
time indicated that a new leaf had been 
turned over and a new determination was 
inscribed in the heavily shaded pen lines. 
The success of the Lancaster store’s 
opening has never been surpassed by any 
of the later Woolworth establishments. 
From the stock that inventoried $360, 
more than $128 worth of goods were sold 
on the first afternoon. In other words, 
thirty per cent of the stock of that entire 
store was turned into money in a few 
busy hours. On that day the expense 
account records an item of sixty-two cents 
for a telegram ordering a duplicate stock 
from W. H. Moore, Watertown, New 
York. One day not long after the daily 
sales reached $300, and $140 was taken 
in after the bank had closed, which Mr. 
Woolworth took home with some trepi- 
dation. He kept a sharp lookout that 
night for burglars—but the books were 
right, no matter what happened. 

In the Woolworth books there is noth- 
ing to explain. From cash book to journal, 
from journal to ledger, every item, ex- 
tending over more than thirty-two years, 
has been put down with such simple 
exactness that there can be no misunder- 
standing. In these original entries was 
the item of ten dollars—every week— 
a price still drawn by each Woolworth 
manager. This custom reveals the suc- 
cess of a well-established policy, for Mr. 
Woolworth early determined that the 
managers must have ten dollars for 
expenses, no matter what the record of 
sales might be. 

* * * 

When a mere boy on the farm, Mr. 
Woolworth had an ambition to be a 
merchant. He was even buying and 
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selling things for his mother when a 
child, and was delighted on the days when 
the pedler’s wagon arrived. He started 
a five-cent counter as a clerk in Water- 
town, New York. It was found that 
everything on the five-cent counter was 
moving and they had to keep enlarging 
that counter until it had become the most 
popular part of the store, even if remote 
from the front display windows. Here 
the young clerk from the farm had his 
object lesson. It was simply a sewing 
machine table, three by five, where a 
few goods marked “five cents” were 
placed for sale—and they sold. From 
this germ of an idea grew a new chain of 
retail stores, now doing an annual business of 
upwards of sixty million dollars every year. 

Mr. Woolworth’s first idea was to 
establish a five-cent store, but this plan 
was not successful. It was only when 
the magic combination of “five and ten 
cent goods” was worked out that he 
achieved his veritable revolution in mod- 
ern retail business. 

Mr. Woolworth also had an important 
lesson in the beginning of his mercantile 
career when a farmer living at Adams 
Center, New York, bought fifty dollars 
worth of goods and put them in a hay-loft 
in his barn, selling them all out in a day. 
The philosophy was easily observed—the 
price was low. 

The whole proposition seems so simple— 
yet many business wrecks had resulted 
from the experiment. Cash received 
every day for goods bought at the lowest 
possible price for cash seems today almost 
a sure success, but there was a time it 
did not work. The Woolworth Company 
is today one of the largest mercantile 
corporations in the world, and does not 
owe a dollar. 

We looked again into the little red 
book recording that first day’s business 
in Utica which revealed that the first 
cash item recorded was sixty cents, and 
this Mr. Woolworth laughingly remarked 
was drawn a few days before he learned 
practical book-keeping. His expense item 
got in the wrong column, but he perse- 
vered until he established the system 
which now prevails in the Woolworth 
stores, though now there is a longer line 
of figures across the page. 
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On June 21, 1879, Mr. F. W. Woolworth 
opened his first successful five-and-ten- 
cent store in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
In October, 1911, a new store was opened 
in Lancaster, marking an epoch in modern 
retail business. The re-opening was held 
in the handsome new building erected 
by him—of the oldest five-and-ten-cent 
store in the world. 

There was a hearty greeting to Mr. 
Woolworth from many of the old friends 
who had visited his little store in the old 
days, and on this opening day more than 
thirty-six thousand people visited the 
handsome new quarters and partook of 
the feast furnished in the new lunch-room. 
The old farmer patrons of Mr. Woolworth 
did not dine that day on herring, cheese 
and crackers served upon the counters, as 
in the old days. It was indeed a happy 
gathering. Many of the old customers— 
good old farmers who had come to town 
“to trade” on Saturday and who used 
to tell their neighbors, ‘You'll find it in 
the red front. store where that young 
Woolworth does business,” were among 
those who sat at the mahogany tables 
and enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Wool- 
worth. No pains or expense were spared 
to make this new store, situated within 
a block of where Mr. Woolworth founded 
his unique business, a fitting monument 
to his great success. 

On the day of the reopening, there were 
offered lines of “Specials” that brought 
thousands of women bargain-seekers to 
see and purchase. Special leaders proved 
an effective drawing-card, and some 
lanterns displayed for sale in the store 
were so attractive to bargain-practiced 
eyes that they were purchased by Mr. 
Woolworth himself. 

The new store is in charge of Mr. King, 
who is proud of his distinction as the 
manager of the first and original store of 
F. W. Woolworth and Company. 

There is a cohesive enthusiasm, a push, 
energy and initiative among Woolworth 
men that insured the success of the 
organization from the start. In the Wool- 
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worth business the individual is given 
full opportunities to use his initiative, 
ability and energy as an integral part of 
a great corporation. Salaries are deter- 
mined upon the actual earnings. There 
is a valuable way of opening boxes and 
crates, of checking goods, a way of arrang- 
ing stock, and the Woolworth way always 
seems to be the successful way. The 
whole secret of the five and ten cent 
business is in turning the stock and turn- 
ing it quickly, as was demonstrated when 
Mr. Woolworth sold one-third of his 
entire stock on the opening day of his 
store at Lancaster in 1879. Many un- 
necessary expenses are eliminated under 
the new system, and the managers study 
human nature, crowd in the values, and 
the red-sign front soon attracts the throngs, 
because the science of buying is studied 
with one object in view—to sell goods. 

In more than six hundred stores in 
cities extending from coast to coast, and 
from Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the science of selling has been demon- 
strated. Locations are chosen after care- 
ful investigations as to which side of the 
street people travel and how many people 
pass where the glare of show windows 
is the attraction. Decisions come from 
experience and carefully tested observa- 
tions. It is the co-operation of many men 
working under a thoroughly-tested plan 
and a master directive mind. 

Still in his prime, prominent in financial 
circles, a lover of his home, of fine pictures 
and music, F. W. Woolworth is a type 
of the American merchant who has solved 
the problem of combining the individual 
efforts of many merchants to handle an 
immense volume of trade, and distribute 
the benefits all along the line from seller 
to buyer, eliminating the waste and ex- 
pense of old times by simply understand- 
ing the simple needs of everyday life. 
The story is told in those old account 
books—trare first editions indeed—for the 
books that follow chronicle the accumu- 
lative force of increasing business, that 
rolled in like a tidal commercial wave. 
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'DITOR'’S NOTE.—Mr. Gross, as President of the National Soil Fertility League, 
ts the executive head of an organization to promote legislation, federal and state, to extend 
agricultural education by the maintenance of skilled farm demonstrators who shall work 
directly with the American farmers to secure the highest degree of efficiency in our agricul- 


tural methods. 
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SSUMING that we are all in- 
terested in and affected 
by the question of the 
cost of living, let us di- 
rect our attention to the 
first main factor in the 

problem, the cost of production. The other 
principal factors are distribution or mar- 
keting and finally kitchen economy. Our 
food supply must be regarded as affecting 
directly every member of society, of 
whatever station, and of vital importance 
to our succeeding generations. Automo- 
biles, oriental rugs, works of art, trains 
de luxe, pastry and diamonds all enter 
into the scheme of living, but they cannot 
be taken in the same serious discussion 
with the grains, the vegetables, the meats, 
the dairy products, without which life 
cannot be sustained and the world proceed. 

It may be a hackneyed topic, and the 
average man passes it along, possibly 
intending to give it a serious glance when 
more immediate things have received his 
attention. Yet it is there and must be 
taken into consideration whether or no. 
In the congested cities, where commerce 
and finance are the interests concentrating 
the view, the importance of the original 
and originating factor is not so impressive. 
Yet, after all, it is a most interesting 
subject when taken all in all, even to the 
most obscure member of society. 

For it deals with our food, our health, 
what we wear, our earning capacity and 
income, our enjoyments and our luxuries. 
We must have our raw material upon which 


The whole to be conducted under the direct supervision of the agricultural 
The subject touches every human interest and should interest the reader. 


to build our finished products. Our land 
must give us plenty or we shall and do feel 
the effects. Our soil must produce the 
supply or we are standing still or dropping 
backward. If our resources are not keep- 
ing pace with the ever-increasing demand, 
there can be no doubt of the ultimate 
results. Into the chain of activities con- 
necting the producer at one point with 
the consumer at another we each and all 
furnish a link of personal interest. It is 
a common interest. Back of all activity 
must be the food source. 

Scientists and students of conditions, 
while joining with those who extol the 
wonderful resources of America, are finding 
facts that point to the inadequacy of those 
self-same resources without a readjustment 
policy. The demand is growing faster 
than the supply, the former greater in 
proportion than the latter. No business 
undertaking can safely proceed along such 
lines; why should a great nation? 

Pursuing a recent line of investigation, 
the writer found that the United States, 
one of the richest agricultural countries 
of the world, imported vegetables, including 
dried beans and peas, onions, potatoes, 
dried and preserved fruits, pickles, etc., 
to the amount of $5,092,932 in 1905, and 
in 1909 this reached the enormous sum of 
$13,000,000, dropping off slightly the 
following year. In 1906 our exports of 
livestock amounted to over $49,000,000 
and dairy products nearly $9,000,000, 
decreasing annually to $17,447,735 and 
$2,250,421 respectively in 1910. Our 
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potato crop increased sixty per cent be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, yet on February 15 
the Associated Press carried through the 
land the news that during the season the 
potato imports would aggregate a million 
sacks, with duties amounting to nearly 

700,000. The dispatches also contained 
the significant statement that the average 
American yield is about 75 bushels to the 
acre, while in England and Ireland the 
potato yield runs from 200 to 235 bushels 
to the acre. 

This brings us to the main question, 
the efficiency of American farming and its 
general importance to the American people. 
For it must be taken into consideration 
that, excepting Canada, the American 
laboring man is the only one on earth 
that eats the same food as the well-to-do. 
The working man in the older countries 
is fortunate if he gets meat once or twice 
a week. The oriental must do without 
it, while our workingman has it practically 
three times a day. The total value of our 
farm products increased from $4,717,000,- 
000 in 1899, steadily year by year to 
$8,926,000,000 in 1910, yet the demand by 
increases in population and more generous 
living has been greater in proportion. 

There is no richer agricultural country 
in the world than the United States. We 
are not enjoying the products and gains 
and advantages of our own resources, 
nor are we caring for them. Everyone 
in touch with our growth and development 
of our resources knows this in a general 
way, but most of them fail to realize how 
supremely important it is promptly to 
take steps to meet the situation. In 
certain portions of Europe, where land 
containing no more fertility than our own, 
in some instances fundamentally inferior, 
which has been tilled thousands of years, 
is producing from fifty to one hundred 
and even two hundred per cent more than 
similar land in this country. Why? Be- 
cause years ago scientific methods were 
applied. The tillers of the soil with gov- 
ernmental aid have solved the problems 
by the help of science. After all the dis- 
sertations and involved language and 
heavy deductions, this resolves itself 
largely into common sense application of 
a simple set of rules and standards. Local 
conditions require individual consideration. 
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Diagnose the situation and ascertain the 
need and remedy, and it will involve the 
rotation of crops, fertilization, drainage, 
deep plowing, the addition of lime, or one 
or all of these. Whenever and wherever 
this has been intelligently and faithfully 
tried in this country, it has produced like 
results. 
The efficiency of the Department of 
Agriculture, the State Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Statiors, is beyond 
question, their value is past estimation. 
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But there is a great movement on foot to 
extend this work to the individual appli- 
cation, so the American farmer will be- 
come master of his art. It is not only a 
question of greater yield and more stable 
crops, it is a question of building up soil 
fertility, increased efficiency, lower cost 
of production, elimination of waste, closer 
relations between producer and _ con- 
sumer, and touches every phase of country 
life. In Belgium, for instance, where 
scientific methods of farming were in- 
augurated a quarter of a century ago, a 
few results, in comparison with progression 
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in the United States, are illustrated by the 
following drawings, based on government 
reports of the two countries: 
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There is nothing altruistic or revolu- 
tionary in the movement represented in 
the plan and purpose of the National Soil 
Fertility League. Long and careful study 
of the problem brought together a number 
of leading men who have found and en- 
dorsed what they believe a practical 
working plan as a solution. Briefly out- 
lined, by federal and state co-operation, 
a skilled, practical farmer shall be appointed 
and maintained in every agricultural 
county in the United States, a public 
servant at the call and service of the 
farmers of that particular locality. He 
and the farmer study the individual situ- 
ation and apply the individual process of 
soil efficiency. All precedent, every 
achievement of science, research and 
experiment, is immediately available, and 
the farmer, after some experience, will be 
able to increase his earnings to a point 
where farming takes on a new dignity and 
becomes attractive to the farm boy. 

The plan met with the approval of such 
men as President Taft, James J. Hill, 
Secretary MacVeagh, F. A. Delano, B. F. 
Yoakum, Speaker Champ Clark, Alvin 
H. Sanders, Frank G. Logan, Darius 
Miller, D. R. Forgan, F. D. Coburn, 
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Henry Wallace, W. D. Hoard, the presi- - 
dents of practically every State Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Station, 
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and a host of others. Concrete effort 
centered on a measure submitted to Con- 
gress, known as the Lever Agricultural 
Extension bill, which has received the 
consideration of the committees on agri- 
culture in both houses. By its operation 
on annually increasing appropriations un- 
til the maximum is reached ten years after 
adoption, in which the state enjoying its 
provisions shall make equal appropria- 
tions with the government, the original 
plan is to be carried out. The skilled 
demonstrator is selected and appointed by 
the State Agricultural College and remains 
under its supervision. The annual cost 
should be ten cents per capita, when the 
plan is in full operation and three thousand 
such demonstrators are personally in the 
field. It is estimated on the basis of the 
agricultural statistics and scientific stand- 
ards that the agricultural resources of 
the United States will increase from forty 
to one hundred per cent within a few 
years, and thus increase the progress and 
prosperity of the country for generations 
to come, and will enable us to use the 
great asset of the soil more efficiently 
and to pass it on to our successors unim- 
paired in its usefulness. 
































SING as his motif a tragedy of 
| | European royalty which lately 
shocked the world, Mr. Osbourne 
has written a powerful story. Al- 
though the action settles about the adven- 
turous career of one Matthew Broughton, a 
young American, yet the real hero of this 
gripping tale is the mysterious John Mort, 
who is “A Person of Some Importance.” * 
The opening and closing scenes of the book 
are in the South Seas, where in the early 
nineties the author lived and collaborated 
with his distinguished stepfather, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The time of 
“A Person of Some Import- 
ance’’ is set at the same period, 
and the influence of Stevenson 
seems to permeate many of the 
situations. The character draw- 
ing is rare, and the humor fas- 
cinating. A delightful, whole- 
some love story dashes along 
with the racy plot, and never 
for a moment does the author 
give a clue as to the denoue- 
ment. Written in the style that 
has charmed the thousands 
who know his ‘Three Speeds 
Forward” and “The Little 
Father of the Wilderness,” 
this latest work of Lloyd Os- 
bourne’s must take its place 
among the twentieth century novels which 
bid fair to go down to history as represen- 
tative American fiction. 
* *” * * 
i SIRES, patriotism, honesty of 
purpose, love for fellow-man and for 
the dumb animal are qualities possessed 
*“A Person of Some Importance.” By Lloyd 


Qsbourne. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Price $1.25 net. 


by the young heroes of “The Sultan’s 
Rival.” * 

Having taken part in a filibustering 
expedition, enduring the tortures of the 
Sahara and escaping death at the hands 
of the Khedive, the lads are saved by 
Kaid McKenzie, the Scotchman command- 
ing the army of the Sultan of Morocco. 
Mr. Gilman has written a clean, manly 
story for the American youth. 





ILLUSTRATING “A PERSON OF SOME IMPORTANCE” 


- Pyenermne son! yet interestingly, this con- 
venient little text-book ‘‘Pure Foods’’t 
contains a vast amount of information 
about the food we eat, the adulterations 
and bacterial infections which we must 
guard against and repress by sanitary 
legislation and unrelaxing inspections and 
~~ * “The | Sultan’s Rival.” By Bradley Gilman. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price $1.25 net. 


t ‘Pure Foods.”” By John C. Olsen. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Price $1.00. 
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punishment, and the kinds and quantities 
of food that go to make up an ideal dietary. 
The non-scientific heads of families will 
find herein a large amount of truly needful 
information, which will enable them to 
provide food adequate to their physical 
needs, and when necessary to practice 
economy without a starvation policy. 


* * * 


_ the unique distinction of being 
the only woman who has ever un- 
dertaken to circle the globe in a motor, 
Mrs. Harriet White Fisher has given an 





HARRIET WHITE FISHER 
Author of ‘A Woman's World Tour in a Motor”’ 


account of her experiences in ““A Woman’s 
World Tour in a Motor.” * Her story 
convinces the reader that the remarkable 
woman not only accomplished what she 
set out to do, but that she enjoyed herself 
into the bargain. 

A little more than a year was consumed 
in the trip, and on Mrs. Fisher’s shoulders 
rested the main responsibilities of piloting 
her little party, which consisted of her 
chauffeur, an English servant, an Italian 
maid, and ‘“‘Honk-Honk,”’ a Boston terrier. 

**“A Woman’s World Tour in a Motor.” By 


Harriet White Fisher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Price $2.00 net. 
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The journey was hazardous at times, for 
it covered not only the beautiful runs 
through France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, but also hundreds of miles of Indian 
jungle sands and the almost untraversable 


mountain roads of Japan. The motorists 
were sometimes entertained by princes in 
the sumptuous Oriental manner, and again 
forced to camp in places where they were 
dependent on what provisions they carried 
and what the men could secure in the way 
of game. 

These novel viewpoints and Mrs. Fisher’s 
simple, direct manner of telling what she 
saw and heard on her journey make a 
charming travel tale. Interesting details 
as to cost of the trip, the eliminating of 
customs’ delay, suggestions regarding ship- 
ment of the car, cooking utensils and 
provisions carried, combine to make this 
energetic lady’s story a practical guide for 
extensive motor tourists. 


* * * 


PRING fiction is varied in character, 

yet the abundance of novels on love 
and society indicate that the author’s 
fancy, as well as the poet’s, lightly “turns 
to thoughts of love’’ in the springtime. 

“A Touch of Fantasy” * has in it an un- 
dertone that might prejudice many readers. 
On the other hand, the clear statement 
of facts lends that piquancy which is the 
delight of morbid souls. Such will follow 
with zest the fortunes of Mr. Adams’ 
hero and heroine. 

Precocity is the keynote of ‘‘Henrietta.” 
The children, Henrietta and Cyrus, around 
whom the story is centered, are up to 
all the pranks known to childhood. Their 
vagaries cause many anxious moments, 
but with it all there is a lovable side to 
their nature, and this always exculpates 
them from past offences. The story has 
a charm and freshness which must appeal 
to the student of child nature. 

A society novel with a distinctly society 
atmosphere, “Earth,” carries a_ subtle 
message. Living in the clouds and viewing 

*“A Touch of Fantasy,”” by Arthur H. Adams; 
‘‘Henrietta,"” by Ella Heath; ‘‘Earth,”” by Muriel 
Hine; ‘The Progress of Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore,”’ by 
Gerard Bendall; ‘‘Wind on the Heath,’’ by Essex 
Smith; “‘A Question of Latitude,’ by Laura Bogue 
Luffman; ‘‘The Chronicles of Clovis,’’ by Hector H. 


Munroe (Saki). New York: John Lane Company. 
Price $1.25 net. 
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the world from that exalted position, 
later to find that all life presents realities, 
is the experience of the heroine. It takes 
some time for her to appreciate that al- 
though the things of the spirit are spiritual, 
yet the things of the earth are earthy. 
The awakening comes, however, and with 
it a deeper and more finite conception of 
human nature. 

The efforts of the newly rich to enter 
elite society are aptly traced in “The 
Progress of Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore.”’ 
By various charities, and with the aid of 
the clergy, Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore aims 
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comes skilled in bird and beast lore and he 
roams the country until he is forced back 
to civilization by a stronger call than 
any other—that of love. 

That environment means more than 
heredity is maintained by the author in 
“A Question of Latitude.’’ The heroine, 
an Englishwoman of refinement and fam- 
ily, is thrown into rough, unpolished Aus- 
tralia. Asa true Englishwoman she meets 
the situation squarely. In time she sees 
the good qualities under rough exteriors, 
and learns to distinguish between English 
snobbishness and Australian manliness. 





ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY, QUITO 
(‘Along the Andes and Down the Amazon”’ ) 


to place her foot on the first step of the 
ladder leading to social prestige. As her 
husband has been a great financial success, 
so her children aim for equal success in 
art and literature. The interesting progress 
of the family is splendidly portrayed by the 
facile pen of Mr. Bendall. 

An unique theme furnishes a promising 
base for “Wind on the Heath.” The hero, 
who is of gypsy origin, possesses a small 
patrimony and has the promise of more 
provided he does not marry until he has 
reached the age of thirty-five. How he 
aims to follow the stipulation constitutes 
the story. Heeding the call of the wild, 
he abandons society. Eventually he be- 


Cynicism is the dominant note in ‘The 
Chronicles of Clovis.’”’ At times there are 
patches of brilliancy and humor, as well 
as a dash of adventure, but while the story 
is too serious for the frivolous, it is too 
frivolous for the serious. 


* * * 


A* appreciative introduction has been 
made by Colonel Roosevelt to Dr. 
Mozans’ “Along the Andes and Down 
the Amazon,’’* one of the choicest travel 
books of the’year. 


* “Along the Ande and Down the Amazon.” By 
H. J. Mozans, A = D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price $3.00 
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Dr. Mozans first visited the Canal Zone, 
then took steamship at Balboa and sighted 
or visited on the way ‘‘Old Panama,” The 
Pearl Islands; San Miguel Bay, where 
Balboa took possession for Spain of “the 
Sea of the South”; the weird isle of Santa 
Clara, where “La Amorta Jada” (the 
Shrouded Woman) lies draped for burial; 
and Puna, where Pizarro first invaded 
Peru, landing finally at Guayaquil, the 
chief seaport of Ecuador. 

Thence a journey to Quito by rail and 
motor-car, through the most splendid 
scenery of the Andean Alps, including 
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the capital of Bolivia, which lies in a 
narrow valley fifteen hundred feet below 
the railway terminal, and is reached by 
an electric railway. From La Paz, enjoy- 
able excursions were made to Tiahuanaco, 
where great ruins tell of the mighty past 
of the Incas or perhaps a still more ancient 
race; and titanic walls contain single 
stones exceeding in size and weight those 
of Persepolis. 

Recrossing Lake Titicaca, Dr. Mozans 
visited Cuzco, the sacred city of the Incas, 
and gathered much of interest to American 
readers. Reaching Teuxillo, he went to 
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INDIAN VILLAGE IN THE HIGHLANDS OF ECUADOR—GRINDING MEAL 
(“‘Along the Andes and Down the Amazon’’) 


nearly half a score of active volcanoes, 
of which Cotopaxi is the highest and most 
demonstrative, introduced Dr. Mozans to 
the good offices of Quito authorities and 
savants. 

Thence returning to Guayaquil he sailed 
for Callao, along ‘“‘the rainless coast,” 
visited Lima, rode over the new railroad 
to Oroya, and again continued his voyag- 
ing to Mollendo, passing the celebrated 
Chincha Islands, whence a billion dollars’ 
worth of guano have already been shipped. 
From Mollendo by rail via Arequipa he 
reached Puno on Lake Titicaca, crossed 
to a lake station, and entrained for La Paz, 


Cajamarca, where Pizarro with some two 
hundred men defeated Atahualpa’s army 
of twenty thousand to fifty thousand 
Indians, captured the Emperor and held 
him to ransom. 

Thence overland the author rode to 
Mayobambo in Eastern Peru, followed 
forest trails to Balsa Puerto, boated down 
stream to Yurimaguas, and sailed on a 
river boat six hundred miles to Iquitos, 
Peru, where he took an ocean freighter for 
New York. 

One gathers from his account much of 
ancient lore and modern information, 
which Americans of this generation should 
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be eager to acquire. South American de- 
velopment is to make enormous strides 
in this century, and it is of the utmost 
importance that we should no longer be 
ignorant of the immense resources of these 
South American republics, who are but 
just beginning to ‘‘come into their own.” 


* * * 


[ is the lot of every individual to meet 
problems that seem almost impossible 
of solution. It is usually conceded that 
these puzzling issues are more frequently 
confronted by women than by men. In 
“Girls and Education,’* LeBaron R. 
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out of the fullness of the author’s knowl- 
edge, and it is safe to say that if generally 
followed there would result a generation 
of nobler and broader-minded women. 


* * * 


O lover of books should fail to read, 
and would do better to study, and in 
either case is sure to enjoy “The Friend- 
ship of Books,”* edited by Temple Scott, 
fittingly illustrated by Harold Nelson and 
elegantly printed and bound by the 
publishers. 
A briefly beautiful introduction by the 
editor is succeeded by chapters on “‘Friends 


CELEBRATION OF A FESTIVAL AT COPACABANA 
(‘‘Along the Andes and Down the Amazén”’) 


Briggs, the President of Radcliffe College, 
proves that many of these supposedly 
knotty questions are easily settled when 
studied with the proper commingling of 
common sense. and tact. 

The book presents four themes, ‘The 
Girl who would Cultivate Herself,” 
“School Girls at Graduation,” “College 
Girls,”’ and “‘College Teachers and College 
Taught.”’ Each theme is handled master- 
fully and offers positive solutions of 
momentous questions. Sterling truths and 
high ideals radiate from every page of the 
little volume. The kindly advice is given 


* “Girls and Education.” By LeBaron R. Briggs. 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.00. 








at Home,” “‘Inspirers of the Heart,” ““Edu- 
cation of the Mind,” ‘Teachers in Life,” 
“Companions in Pleasure” and “Silent 
Friendly Spirits;’’ all of which consist 
almost wholly of chapters, but these are 
so skillfully chosen and woven together, 
that one is incessantly led into the belief 
that he is reading Temple Scott’s essay 
when all at once he recognizes a favorite 
author or comes to a full stop over a 
signature and date to him before unknown. 

The book will also be found invaluable 
by those who desire a superficial knowledge 
of literature, for certainly a man who, 


+The Friendship of Books.” By Temple Scott. 
New York: The MacMillan Company. Price $1.25 net. 
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however unworthy, dips into “‘The Friend- 
ship of Books” will acquire a. familiarity 
with apt, noble and effective sayings, such 
as few libraries confer on their possessors. 


* * * 


ELPFUL, if only on account of its 

carefully collated facts, dates and 
quotations; interesting with its anec- 
dotes, fine illustrations, and pictures of 
political and social life, yet “The True 
Daniel Webster,’’* is a somewhat pathetic 
book, in that it seeks to reverse a popular 


se 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE SPELL OF 





verdict of “the plain people’? of Massa- 
chusetts, who had loved, admired, nay 
almost worshipped Daniel Webster until 
his fatal speech of March 7, 1850. They 
might have condoned his advocacy of the 
right of Texas to carve four slave states 
out of her vast wilderness, and have ac- 
cepted his specious plea for the infraction 
of the Wilmot Proviso, by giving slavery 
a chance to occupy the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah and 
Colorado, but they could not endure that 


*“The True Daniel Webster.’’ By Sidney George 
Fisher, LL.D. Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Price $2 
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a federal judge or commissioner should 
have the right to send into slavery without 
trial by jury any man who might be claimed 
by the hunters of men. 

It is true that the conservative pro- 
fessional and business men of Boston 
largely supported and applauded his 
course, but Webster sacrificed the almost 
reverential love and confidence of the 
masses of the people of the Old Bay State. 
He was not hated; too many men still 
loved him and all admired his eloquence 
and genius. But he had forfeited that su- 
preme immortality which on 
earth, at least, keeps alive a 
great and good career. 


* * * 


heen history, the scenery, 

the people of Holland, 
“The Hollow Land,” have 
always been distinctive and 
striking features of European 
life, travel and investigation, 
and Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, 
in one of the handsomest’ and 
most beautifully illustrated 
books of the season, has added 
to the Little Pilgrimage Series 
of L. C. Page & Company, 
“The Spell of Holland,” * 
which from carton to colo- 
phon, must be a source of 
just pride to both publisher 
and author. 

The story of this “Little 
Pilgrimage’’ is genially told, 
and will add greatly to the 
reader’s knowledge and com- 
prehension of the Dutch peo- 
ple and their country, without wearying 
him with quotations and historical disser- 
tations whose greatest merit is their antiq- 
uity. Indeed, so handsomely is the book 
printed, bound and packaged for the mar- 
ket, that it is only after a second perusal 
that one realizes the originality, scope and 
geniality of Mr. Stevenson’s work. 





* * * 


 gomichampelt always amusing, irrepres- 
sibly alive, the character of Mr. 
Chesterton’s hero, in ‘“‘The Innocence of 


* “The Spell of Holland.” By Burton E. Stevenson, 
Boston: L, C. Page & Co, Price $2.50, 
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Father Brown,’”* is so realistically moulded 
that the reader grows to love the genial, 
God-fearing old clergyman who gives the 
book its name. Sherlock Holmes at no 
time in his imaginary career could boast 
keener deductive faculties than the little 
Essex priest. Working out great crimes 
with mathematical precision, restoring to 
honest citizenship those steeped in vice, 
yet never abusing the secrecy of the con- 
fessional—these are the particular tasks 
accomplished by Father Brown in this re- 
markable series of tales. 

“The Hammer of God” and ‘‘The Eye 
of Apollo” stand out pre-eminently as the 
masterpieces in the collection. There is 
a dignity, a poise and an aloofness that 
places this handiwork of Mr. Chesterton 
far above the plane of the ordinary de- 
tective story. Father Brown has made the 
ferreting out of crime a science, and 
has placed upon it the seal of scientific 
approval. 

“The Innocence of Father Brown” 
justifies the finest expectation. The same 
spontaneity, enthusiasm and feeling that 
mark all of Mr. Chesterton’s efforts are 
accentuated in this admirable work. 


* * * 


AVISHLY illustrated, including many 
colored reproductions of famous car- 
pets, rugs, prayer-rugs, etc., ‘““The Practi- 
cal Book of Oriental Rugs,’’t by G. Griffin 
Lewis represents an enormous amount of 
investigation and study and should long 
be famous as an authority on the nomen- 
clature, description, manufacture, special 
uses, care, place of origin, etc., of the many 
various carpets and rugs known to Oriental 
trade. 

Beyond the immense amount of infor- 
mation on this one topic, the work has 
an historical and geographical, not to men- 
tion artistic value, since the carpets and 
tugs of Asia Minor are to the initiated 
books abounding in records of human life, 
desire, religious belief, and the mutations 
of fortune, covering the issues of life and 
death. 


* ‘The Innocence of Father Brown.” By Gilbert K. 
nepeton. New York: John Lane Company. Price 


_t “The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs.’’ By 
a Griffin Lewis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
rice 
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The book will be of value to everyone 
who is interested in carpets and rugs 
either as property or for their esoteric and 
racial associations. 

x * * 


LYING from New York to London in 
twelve hours is the feat set before the 
lads in ‘The Airship Boys’ Ocean Flyer.” * 
That they accomplished this wonder of 
wonders and “out-verned Verne’ goes 
without saying. 
Seeking an opportunity to startle the 


7 








SCENE FROM 


“THE LOG OF THE EASY WAY” 
Mr. Jchn L. Mathews’ delightful story of life on a 
Mississippi house-boatt 


world, the enterprising editor of a New 
York daily offers a fabulous sum to the 
boys who can perform this achievement. 
His idea is to have his paper appear on 
the streets of London at the time of the 
coronation of George V, and also to have 
pictures of the coronation pageant appear 
the following day in America. His plans 
are successfully carried out through the 
daring and adventurous spirit that in- 


*"“The Airship Boys’ Ocean Flyer.” By H. L. 
Sayler. Chicago: Reilly & Britton. Price $1.00. 


t ‘The Log of the Easy Way.” By John L. Mathews. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price $1.50. 
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spires and characterizes the typical Ameri- 
can boy. 

The story bubbles over with excitement 
and is a splendid sequel to the preceding 
volume in Mr. Sayler’s airship series. 


* * * 


s ” ananimns experiences and pleasures of a 

merry party of American tourists 
inspire a series of interesting and chatty 
letters which form Miss Wharton’s inter- 
esting book, ‘In Chateau Land.’’* Start- 


ing out with the special intention of visit- 
ing the old historical castles, the party, 





ae, 
FROM “IN CHATEAU LAND,” BY ANNE 
HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 





who are finely conversant with French 
history and traditions, leave beautiful 
Lake Como in Italy and pass on into lake- 
dotted Switzerland, where they visit the 
lonely castle of Chillon, made immortal 
by Byron’s ‘Prisoner of Chillon,’”’ and 
spend some time amid the scenes where 
Madame de Stael once held her famous 
court. Traveling from Geneva through 
Touraine into Paris, the reader is carried 
along: with the enthusiastic travelers to 

*“In Chateau Land.”” By Anne Hollingsworth 


Wharton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price 
2.00 net. 
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Tours, rich in association with Madame 
de Sevigne and M. Fouquet, not forgetting 
Dumas’ “Three Musketeers.” Indeed, 
the leader of the party uses Dumas and 
Balzac as guide books. 

At Tours is initiated a charming twen- 
tieth century romance that runs like a 
golden thread amid the dark and tangled 
skein of mediaeval life. From Blois, land 
of chivalry and love, visiting Chinon and 
Augers, and thence on to Orleans, sacred 
to the memory of the noble Jeanne d’Arc, 
the party spend the last days of the tour 
in Paris, and pass an interesting afternoon 
at beautiful Versailles. Many dramatic 
episodes of French history and legends 
and stories connected with the old cha- 
teaux are woven in the story of their ad- 
ventures, making their journey full of 
interest. Here is a delightful book for 
the ‘‘rocking-chair tourist.” 


* * * 


VEN Sir Galahad of King Arthur’s 

Round Table could have had no 
greater claim to a truly knightly life and 
death than the sturdy pioneer whose life 
story is outlined in ‘David Crockett, 
Scout.”* Few heroes of mediaeval ro- 
mance or mythology have ever combined 
so happily the admirable qualities that 
are found in the life of the Defender of 
the Alamo. Pioneer, soldier, hunter, Con- 
gressman and hero, the life of no American 
offers greater inspiration to the novelist, 
poet or artist. 

Very little has heretofore been written 
of Crockett, and Mr. Allen has paid a 
deserved tribute to the great and lovable 
character who so willingly gave his life 
for his country. 


* “David Crockett, Scout.” 
Allen, Philadelphia: J. B. 


By Charles Fletcher ° 
Lippincott Co. Price 


$1.25 net. 















































Sam Slick’s 


Ship Timber Speculation 
by Judge Haliburton 








ee HEN the ‘Black Hawk’ 


was at Canseau, we hap- 
pened to have a queer, 
original sort of man, a 
Nova Scotia doctor on 
board, who joined our 
party at Ship Harbor 
for the purpose of tak- 
ing a cruise with us. Not 
having anything particular to do, we left 
the vessel and took passage in a coaster 
for Prince Edward’s Island, as my com- 
mission required me to spend a day or two 
there, and inquire about the fisheries. 
Well, although I don’t trade now, I speke- 
late sometimes, when I see a right smart 
chance, and especially if there is fun in 
the transaction. So, sais I, ‘Doctor, I will 
play possum with these folks, and take 
a rise out of them, that will astonish their 
weak nerves, I know, while I put several 
hundred dollars in my pocket, at the same 
time.’ So I advertised that I would give 
four pounds, ten shillings for the largest 
hackmetack knee in the island, four 
pounds for the second, three pounds ten 
shillings for the third, and three pounds 
for the fourth biggest one. I suppose, 
Squire, you know what a ship’s knee is, 
don’t you? It is a crooked piece of timber, 
exactly the shape of a man’s leg, when 
kneeling. It forms two sides of a square 
and makes a grand fastening for the side 
and deck beams of a vessel. 

“ ‘What in the world do you want of 
only four of those knees?’ said the Doctor. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ said I, ‘but to raise a laugh 
on these critters, and make them pay rezl 
handsome for the joke.’ 

“ ‘Well, every bushwacker and forest- 
ranger in the island thought he knew where 





to find four enormous ones, and that he 
would go and get them, and say nothing 
to nobody, and all that morning fixed for 
the delivery, they kept coming into the 
, Shipping place with them. People couldn’t 
think what under the light of the living 
sun was going on, for it seemed as if every 
team in the province was at work, and all 
the countrymen were running mad on 
junipers. Perhaps no livin’ soul ever see 
such a beautiful collection of ship-timber 
before, and I’m sure never will again in a 
crow’s age. The way these “old oysters” 
(a nick-name I gave the islanders, on ac- 
count of their everlastin’ beds of this shell- 
fish) opened their mugs and gaped, was a 
caution to dying calves. 

“At the time appointed, there were 
eight hundred sticks on the ground, the 
very best in the colony. Well, I went very 
gravely round and selected the four largest, 
and paid for them, cash down in the nail, 
according to contract. The goneys seed 
‘their fix, but didn’t know how they got 
into it. 

“They didn’t think hard of me, for I 
advertised for four sticks only, and I gave 
a very high price for them; but they did 
think a little mean of themselves, that’s 
a fact, for each man had but four pieces, 
and they were too ridiculous large for the 
thunderin’ small vessels built on the island. 
They scratched their heads in a way that 
was harrowing, even in a stubble-field. 

“““My gracious,’ sais I, ‘hackmetacks, 
it seems to me, is as thick in this country 
as blackberries in the fall, after the robins 
have left to go to sleep for the winter. 
Who on earth would have thought there 
was so many here? Oh, Children of 
Israel! What a lot there is, ain’t there? 
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Why, the father of this island couldn’t 
hold them all.’ 

“‘ ‘Father of this island,’ sais they, ‘who 
is he?’ 

“ ‘Why,’ sais I, ‘ain’t this Prince Ed- 
ward’s?’ 

“« ‘Why, yes,’ sais they, looking still more 
puzzled. 

“ ‘Well,’ sais I, ‘in the middle of Halifax 
harbor is King George’s Island, and that 
must be the father of this.’ 

“Well, if they could see any wit in that 
speech, it is more than I could, to save 
my soul alive; but it is the easiest thing in 
the world to set a crowd off tee-heeing. 
They can’t help it, for it is electrical. Go 
to the circus now and you will hear a stupid 
joke of the clown; well, you are determined 
you won’t laugh, but somehow you can’t 
help it no how you can fix it, although you 
are mad with yourself for doing so, and 
you just roar out and are as big a fool as 
all the rest. 

“Well, it made them laugh, and that 
was enough for me. 

“Said I, ‘The worst of it is, gentlemen, 
they are all so shocking large, and as there 
is no small ones among them, they can’t 
be divided into lots; still, as you seem to be 
disappointed, I will make you an offer for 
them, cash down, all hard gold.’ So I 
gave them a bid at a very low figure, say 
half nothing. ‘And,’ sais I, ‘I advise you 
not to take it, they are worth much more, 


TO THE SEA 






if a man only knows what to do with them. 
Some of you traders, I make no manner of 
doubt, will give you twice as much if 
you will only take your pay in goods, at 
four times their value, and perhaps they 
mightent like your selling them to a 
stranger, for they are all ‘“‘responsible 
government” men, and act accordin’ “to 
the well understood wishes of the people.”’ 
I shall sail in two hours, and you can let 
me know; but, mind, I can buy all or none, 
for I shall have to hire a vessel to carry 
them. After all,’ sais I, ‘perhaps we had 
better not trade, for’ taking out a handful 
of sovereigns from my pocket and jingling 
them, ‘there is no two ways about it, these 
little fellows are easier to carry by a long 
chalk than them great lummockin’ hack- 
metacks. Good-bye, gentlemen.’ 

“Well, one of the critters, who was as 
awkward as a wrung boot, soon calls out 
‘whough’ to me; so I turns and sais, ‘Well, 
old hoss, what do you want?’ At which 
they laughed louder than before. 

“Sais he, ‘We have concluded to take 
your offer.’ 

“* ‘Well,’ sais I, ‘there is no back out in 
me, here is your money, the knees is mine.’ 
So I shipped them, and had the satisfac- 
tion to oblige them and put two hundred 
and fifty pounds in my pocket. There are 
three things, Squire, I like in a spekelz- 
tion: First, a fair shake; second, a fair 
profit; and third, a fair share of fun. ” 


TO THE SEA 


oo monument of mysteries! 


Thy blue 


Reflects the moving beauty in His eyes; 
Thy music is the echo of His voice 
Calling unto the sad and weary heart 
To come and rest within its harmony. 


The heart that loves thee may thy mystery 
Unfold; and find thy beauty more than art, 
And in thy music linger and rejoice. 

No other voice will ever seem so wise; 

No other harmony be fit to woo! 





—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 




















EARS ago the American boy’s dream 
Y of Boston centered around 41 Tem- 
ple Place, where the Youth’s Com- 
panion was published. Those were 
the days when “we boys” hustled for new 
subscriptions and forwarded extra cost for 
“postage and packing” on the premiums 
given to subscribers. The influence of this 
publication has continued from that time 
to this, so that it has now become the most 
successful juvenile periodical in the country, 
besides developing a marvelous business 
enterprise. 

In this well-known spot ten years ago 
a branch. of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany was established. Mr. Fred M. 
Lamson and five employees constituted 
the ‘“‘bank,” and the deposits were very 
modest, but it was intended to make this 
the largest trust company branch in 
America. In ten years a wonderful devel- 
opment has been realized, and the results 
have exceeded the fondest hopes of the 
founders. 

In this single branch last year the amount 
of deposits was very large and the number 
of new accounts taken during these ten 
active, busy years is beyond the most san- 
guine expectation. The marvelous activity 
and business of the section of Boston near 
the Temple Place branch of the Old Colony 
Trust Company is revealed by statistics 
which show that more than 64,689 deposi- 
tors entered the bank in a single month, 
and more than 4,500 in one day. 

This branch is especially popular with 
women shoppers of Boston. On the second 
floor are luxurious quarters which have 
the conveniences of the club room. Here 
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women paying tellers and receiving tellers 
take care of the ladies, and more than 
80,000 telephone messages were recorded 


in one year. The confidence which the 
depositors have in the management of the 
Old Colony is best shown by the large 
number of investments which are made 
for them and for whom their securities are 
safely kept and advice and counsel afforded, 
which beget that confidence which results 
in big business. Especial attention is 
given to letters of credit and more Ameri- 
can Express checks are sold here than 
in any other bank in the city, for the Old 
Colony has a large number of depositors 
who are travelers. Every week more than 
$400,000 of old notes are sent to Washing- 
ton to be exchanged for clean new notes 
and coin. The vaults are conveniently lo- 
cated, and the activity of this branch of the 
Old Colony Trust Company is shown when 
one considers that within a year nearly fifty 
thousand people visit them. 

The enterprise of the Old Colony is 
shown in the use of an automobile that 
takes out pay-rolls already made up in 
envelopes and delivered, and also calls 
for deposits daily. Everything possible 
is done to serve its customers. Nearly 
seventy-five employees are needed to meet 
the demands of customers, and in every 
department there is an atmosphere of 
business and sociability. One always feels 
welcome at the Old Colony Temple Place 
branch, and the throngs that come and go 
take pride in their bank home. 

No matter where you go in foreign lands, 
you find the investments of this company, 
and many railroad equipments are provided 
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through a mortgage with the Old Colony 
as trustees. It represents millions of dol- 
lars as trustees. The growth and devel- 
opment of such institutions tell the story 
of Boston’s growth, and the Colonial spirit 
is preserved in the hospitable homelike 


management and reception of its patrons | 


by the company and its branches. 

A feature of this kindly treatment has 
been the artistic calendars and the book- 
lets which are issued and sent out to the 
depositors whose confidence and appre- 
ciation of good service seem almost 
unexampled and unswerving. 

The Temple Place branch of the Old 
Colony Trust Company has been in charge 
of Mr. Fred M. Lamson, a New Hampshire 
boy born near Denman Thompson’s farm, 
where the famous “Old Homestead” is 
located. For eight years Mr. Lamson was 
with the well-known firm of Lee, Higginson 
& Co., which in a large measure accounts 
for his wide knowledge of investments. 

Mr. Lamson has the enthusiasm which 
makes you feel that he loves his work. He 
keeps in close personal touch with his 
clients, and his telephone is constantly 
ringing, as men and women patrons seek 
his counsel and advice. He has invested 
millions of dollars for his clients, and has 
that rugged, shrewd, New England common 
sense which is manifested by investments of 
capital that have been vital in the banking 
history of the country. 

Under the presidency of Mr. Philip 
Stockton, a young man of vigorous execu- 
tive power, with Mr. Gordon Abbott as 
chairman of the board of directors, the 
Old Colony Trust Company has, indeed, 
reason to be proud of its success as one of 
the most progressive investment companies 
in the country. 

* * * 


FoR some years there has been a lively 

discussion pro and con concerning 
parcels post, and the severest opposition 
came from the express companies. But 
the following sketch from Mr. A. W. 
Douglas, vice-president of the Simmons 
Hardware Company of St. Louis, succinct- 
ly points out another reason why no action 
has as yet been taken by the government. 
Parcels post has been strongly opposed by 
the wholesale merchants, who realize that 
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it would almost revolutionize business in 
rural districts and that it would be to the 
advantage of catalog and mail order houses. 
Like all public questions, there are two 
sides, and while doubtless the popular side 
has been for parcels post, there is something 
to be said on the other side that is worthy 
of careful consideration. Retailers of the 
small towns maintain it would take away 
their livelihood, and the following discus- 
sion by Mr. Douglas presents that side of 
a most important problem: 

First, the rural delivery service is not 
at all equipped to undertake such sudden 
extension as is contemplated. It would 
simply become congested beyond the 
possibility of efficient service, and I am 
very sure that it would bring back that 
deficit which has only recently been elim- 
inated. The most potent reason, however, 
is the fact that the almost inevitable result 
of the parcels post would be that the cata- 
log or mail order houses in the large cities 
would profit at the very serious expense 
of the small retail dealers in the towns 
and villages. It is true that in the begin- 
ning parcels post only contemplates deliv- 
ery originating from each post-office in 
the country. This would, however, be 
an opening wedge to a more complete 
parcels post, which would deliver all kinds 
of merchandise, no matter where it 
originated, and this would be the natural 
result of the institution of the parcels 
post. One of the problems of the day 
is the congestion of the large cities and the 
drift from the farms and the small towns 
to the great center of population, and the 
evils which have arisen because of this 
congestion are very serious and very diffi- 
cult to solve. The retailer in the small 
town and village as a rule is an independ- 
ent, economical and level-headed American 
citizen. It is certainly a good deal better 
for the. country at large that he should 
continue as such than that he should be 
forced to seek employment in the large 
cities and become a mere clerk in the 
huge department stores and in the catalog 
or mail order houses. I do not believe that 
in the long run the farmer would be bene- 
fited, for at present the retailer is the 
principal buyer and distributer of the 
produce of the farmer. All the varied 
products of the farm in a general way are 
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handled by the retailer for the farmer 
in return for supplies which the farmer 
needs, and are by the retailer shipped to 
the large towns. The farmer would find 
it very difficult to market a very large 
part of his produce without the help of the 
small dealer in the small towns. Besides, 
in time of distress and of poor crops, the 
retail dealer is the friend of the farmer, 
extends to him credit and furnishes him 
the necessary material for working his 
farm, and in fact is an indispensable aid 
to the farmer in all his farm operations. 
For instance, at present there are portions 
of the country, more particularly in the 
West and Southwest, where the farmers 
have had two or three bad crops in suc- 
cession and have nothing to sell at present, 
and are being carried by the retailer and 
are buying their supplies from him on 
credit until the maturing of a good crop 
will enable them to discharge their obli- 
gations. Such credit would never be 
extended to the farmer by the mail order 
houses. The business that the farmer does 
with the mail order and catalog houses is 
one largely of cash, therefore in time of 
trouble if the retailer were eliminated by 
the operations of the parcel post, there 
would be no one for him to turn to. It 
seems to me that from a broad considera- 
tion of the subject anything which 
tends to dry up the small towns and dis- 
courage their growth and activity is a very 
serious menace to the good of this country, 
particularly as the alleged cheapening of 
articles to the consumer has been found in 
actual fact to be largely illusory. A little 
common-sense investigation has disclosed 
that too frequently the farmer is misled 
by the printed cost of the article and fails 
to take into consideration the freight 
charges, high express charges, and the 
time consumed in getting the articles, 
and does not realize that in the majority 
of cases he could buy just as cheaply, to 
greater advantage, and get his goods much 
more quickly from the retailer in the towns. 
It has always been one of the strong 
points in this country that there was no 
one dominating center, but that there were 
instead a great number of independent 
distributing centers which certainly con- 
tribute, as a whole, much more to the 
welfare and general. good of the people. 
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MONG the recent visitors in Wash- 

“ington who had a definite mission 
to accomplish was President Francis H. . 
Rowley of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. His 
trip to the capital was in the interests of 
one of the most important bills, so far 
as the prevention of cruelty to animals 
is concerned, that has been before Congress 
for many years. The bill, which has been 
presented by the Hon. Edward L. Hamil- 
ton, of Michigan, was drawn by Solicitor 
McCabe of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and is designed to lessen 
the pitiless cruelties connected with inter- 
state traffic in immature calves. To this 
subject the Massachusetts Society has been 
calling attention in every possible way 
for two years. 

None of our food animals are such 
sufferers from the inevitable abuses inci- 
dent to transportation and slaughter as 
are young calves. Swine, sheep, fowl, 
indeed practically all other animals, are 
not bought for shipment and forwarded 
to places of slaughter until an age has been 
reached when they have some reserve 
strength and can eat such food as can be 
provided. Millions of calves, however, 
throughout the country, are taken from 
their mothers when anywhere from a day 
to a week old. At this period the calf 
can live upon nothing but milk, and, unless 
taught, cannot even drink that from any 
source of supply save directly from the 
mother. The little calf is weak, delicate, 
with almost no power of resistance. A 
“staggering bob’ is a familiar phrase 
among dealers for these wabbly little 
creatures. To take them from their dams 
is like taking a baby from its mother’s 
breast and expecting it to live from one 
to three or four days without nourishment. 
If it survives at all it is half dead, its flesh 
fevered and toxic. The Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has spared no trouble or expense 
during the past two years to break up the 
custom of shipping such calves from other 
states into its own. Only those convers- 
ant with the facts realize the success it has 
attained. 

The bill above referred to would pro- 
hibit interstate shipment of immature 
calves under six weeks of age unless ac- 
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companied by their mothers. This bill, 
if it should become law, would make it 
possible to destroy at a blow a very large 
part of one of the most cruel and outra- 
geous forms of business with which we are 
acquainted. From many sections of the 
country come the positive statements of 
humane workers—statements backed up 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture—that these poor victims of 
the dairyman’s eagerness for milk and the 
dealer’s and butcher’s greed for a few 
dollars profit, are often from thirty to 
even ninety hours in transit without food; 
or, if an attempt is made to feed them, 
that the attempt is the merest farce. Think 
of such a way-bill as we have had in our 
own hands where the railroad has made 
a charge of $2.50 for feeding one hundred 
and forty calves! A humane officer who 
saw at West Albany, on March 30, this 
particular carload fed, said that the men 
who fed them confessed that the drink 
given them consisted of four small cans 
of condensed milk in twelve quarts of 
water. Five men, tramps, anybody that 
could be picked up by the railroad official, 
were engaged in the process with dippers 
and funnels. From the fact that these 
utensils were brand-new the inference was 
warranted that had this humane officer 
not been present before the alleged feeding 
and asked what was to be done, even this 
pretended feeding would not have taken 
place. The most of the so-called milk 
went onto the ground, as everyone must 
know it did whoever attempted to feed 
a calf that had not learned to drink. 

The hearing on this bill was before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It lasted all day, taking both 
the forenoon and afternoon sessions of the 
committee. President Rowley of Boston, 
Mr. Robert H. Murray, representing the 
American Humane Association, Dr. Mel- 
vin, head of the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and Mr. Benedict, humane 
agent of Utica, New York, were the 
speakers on behalf of the measure. It 
can hardly be said that any opposition 
was offered. The attorney for the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, and the 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, frankly ad- 
mitted the cruelties now existing, and de- 
sired only such a modification of the bill 


as might give authority to the Department 
of Agriculture to make certain exceptions 
in such extreme cases as sometimes arise 
in the far west. For example, in times of 
severe drought, cattle men on the ranches 
have had to kill the lambs and calves 
to save the mothers. This happens rarely, 
but it has happened. There might arise 
an occasion when, in the judgment of the 
federal authorities, it would be better 
to grant some leeway. The real opposi- 
tion will come from the dairy interests 
in such states as New York. Unfortu- 
nately the dairy and agricultural sections 
have been granted a hearing at a later 
date when it is probable the economic side, 
from their point of view, will be presented 
wholly irrespective of the suffering through 
exposure, rough handling, and starvation 
of the calves. We can only imagine the 
utter indifference to the pains of lingering 
death from exhaustion and starvation, 
that must characterize any body of men 
who, for personal gain, measured in dollars 
and cents, can bring themselves to stand 
up and oppose this bill. Such opposition 
should be to their eternal disgrace in the 
eyes of their fellows. These men, in the 
“slaughter of the innocents,’ so far as 
numbers are concerned, “‘out-herod Herod.” 
They deserve neither respect nor consid- 
eration. The beef supply of the country 
is suffering, and the milk supply must in 
time suffer, from this short-sighted policy 
of destroying so many young calves. The 
speakers were accorded the most courte- 
ous treatment by the Committee, were 
listened to with unmistakable interest, 
and in certain instances with marked 
sympathy. Two of the Committee de- 
clared, after hearing the story, that they 
would like to sentence to jail the men 
guilty of these outrages. A long telegram 
was read from the Boston Board of Health 
heartily endorsing the bill. 


* * * 


E lbeks hundred years seems a long time 
to look back to, and last year the town 
of Needham, Massachusetts, whose hosiery 
and knitted underwear are famous the 
world over, celebrated the two hundredth 
anniversary of its incorporation, with very 
beautiful and impressive ceremonies. 
Sitting on the veranda with Mr. Horace 
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A. Carter, the treasurer of the William 
Carter Company, the wayfaring editor 
was deeply impressed by the many inspir- 
ing features in the pageant that passed by, 
commemorating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of a Massachusetts village older 
in fact than the nation itself. Among the 
interesting souvenirs of the program was 
a sermon which had been delivered in 
Needham in 1811—a homily which was 
worthy of careful study. The sermon 
represents an interesting study, the text 
being from Deuteronomy xxxii: 7. 

For two centuries people have lived in 
this beautiful town with its tasteful public 
buildings, handsome churches and schools, 
and many charming residences. Among 
the crowds thronging around the handsome 
colonial Needham Town Hall, there was 
great enthusiasm as the procession passed, 
and one could not but think how the 
pioneers of ancient Needham would have 
rubbed their eyes to see the wonderful 
advancement of their infant plantation 
and the magical inventions of the present 
century. 

Associated with the name and business 
growth of Needham is the world-famous 
Carter’s Underwear, the result of the in- 
dustry, diligence and initiative of an Eng- 
lish lad who arrived in this country almost 
penniless and located at Needham with a 
determination to succeed. William Carter 
came from Alfreton, England. He had 
been employed in Nottinghamshire, but 
came to America in 1857, just at the time 
the panic was at its height. He had just 
ten shillings in his pocket. Purchasing a 
small hand frame, he began business for 
himself in a small way, making cardigan 
jackets, and afterward established the 
firm of Lee, Carter & Company. 

The knitting industry in Needham was 
first established in 1853, shortly before Mr. 
William Carter arrived and made his home 
there. There are those living who can 
remember the time when the fine elms on 
the principal avenues were planted, which 
are now the glory of the great plain village. 

In 1892 the William Carter Company 
was organized, with William H. Carter 
and Horace A. Carter as partners. Since 
then Carter’s Underwear has become 
famous not only in all parts of the United 
States, but even in Turkey, Japan, the 


Philippines and nearly all parts of the 
civilized world. One has only to look 
about the picturesque factories located by 
little ponds on which float graceful swans, 
to realize that the tasteful environment 
reflects the high artistic quality of the 
goods. 

The Carter people dispensed a luncheon 
in their big warehouse on the town’s 
anniversary day, and a joyous gathering 
partook of their hospitality. But none 
were happier than the ‘Carter boys” 
themselves, who entered with zest and 
spirit into the celebration. 

William H. Carter, the eldest son, was 
educated in Needham, later serving a term 
in the State Legislature. Few men are 
more thoroughly conversant with the de- 
tails of manufacturing. Mr. Horace A. 
Carter, the treasurer, was also born in 
Needham, and has been actively associated 
with the business since he finished school. 
He has also been active in many public 
movements for the benefit of his native 
town. These sons with their father have 
built up a manufacturing business in a 
specialty that well deserves the world- 
wide trade which it enjoys. 

After a ride about the old town, among 
the elms and those quaint and restful cor- 
ners that grace the landscape, one can 
realize how Needham has not only built 
up a wonderful industry from the primi- 
tive hand machinery and little shops, but 
has the loyalty and love of its people. 

The floats in the parade chiefly repre- 
sented the different phases of the knitting 
industry. Inside the Carter float the 
machines used were actively at work, and 
a tiny boy, chubby, radiant and beautiful, 
stood clad in the closely-fitting products 
of the Needham mills, a beautiful and 
suggestive figure. 

* * * 


r the past winter, owing to the scarcity 
and unprecedented price of potatoes, 
large importations were made from Ire- 
land, which seemed like reversing the old 
adage of carrying coals to Newcastle. 
Heretofore in years of famine it has been 
American potatoes that have gone to 
Ireland in token of the friendly heart of 
the American people. 

It caused a smile in the city grocery 
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store when the housewife asked ‘if what 
she was buying were “real Irish potatoes,”’ 
and the grocer was able to produce the bill 
of lading, proving that they had been 
shipped from the ‘‘ould sod.” The potato 
markets in the East this year have verified 
the fact that Irish potatoes and real Irish 
stew are in no danger of losing their popu- 
larity as basic food products. 

But now comes a warning from the Agri- 
cultural Department insisting that there 
is danger in using foreign potatoes for 
seed. Their fine appearance and reason- 
able cost in comparison with home-grown 
seed have led growers to use them largely. 
But the Department has in seven years 
tested more than a hundred varieties, with 
the uniform result that the yields during 
the first year were not equal to the yields 
of the best American sorts. 

It is claimed that the importation of 
foreign seed potatoes has brought dis- 
eases known as wart, scab, leaf-curl and 
black-leg; so that now the spirit of immi- 
gration restriction may yet apply even to 
incoming potatoes, which will be deeply 
examined before they can ‘“‘pass muster’’ 
and leave dock. 

Every month the Agricultural Depart- 
ment receives for examination thousands 
of diseased and affected potatoes, many 
of which have been traced back to foreign 
seed. Therefore a bit of advice is offered 
to the amateur farmer, and where is the 
man who does not love to have a little 
plot of ground in which he may cultivate 
potatoes and become familiar with the 
potato bug? 


* * * 


NE of the most appreciative readers 

of the Louisiana number of the 
NATIONAL was Mr. E. L. Chappuis, of 
New Orleans, who, with Governor Sanders, 
is making his life work the development of 
the alluvial lands of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chappuis is an absolutely straight and 
direct thinker in business, and that he is 
a most inpressive conversationalist natu- 
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rally follows. He is full of enthusiasm 
and optimism, which he has a happy 
faculty of imparting to all those with whom 
he comes in contact. Thoroughly wrapped 
up in his purpose, arrived at through his 
straight business thinking, he is carrying 
out plans that will undoubtedly prove 
most successful and of lasting benefit to 
thousands of newcomers into the state, 
and to the state itself. 

There is no one doing more for the wel- 
fare of the state of Louisiana just now 
than Mr. Chappuis. His appreciation of 
Mr. Garnault Agassiz’s article on Louisiana 
was substantiated by a distribution of 
copies of the NATIONAL to school com- 
mittees, school superintendents, and school 
principals all over the state, with the 
very practical suggestion that it be used 
as reading lessons in the schools. His 
letter to the principals we take pleasure 
in quoting herewith: 


New Orleans, Louisiana,.- 
March 20, 1912. 
My Dear Sir: 

The February issue of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE, published in Boston, contains an 
ideal article written by Mr. Garnault Agas- 
siz, entitled ‘“‘Untold Treasures of Louisiana,” 
and so impréssed was I with the value of 
the information therein contained that, of 
my own volition, I ordered an enormous 
quantity of copies from the publisher and 
am distributing them broadcast throughout 
the States, in directions where they will do 
the most good. 

Among these, of course, are our schools, 
and I have already furnished the principal 
of each public.school in the city of New 
Orleans with a copy, together with a supply 
for the teachers. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a 
copy, under separate cover, by this mail 
and should you desire any more for your 
assistants, it will afford me pleasure to send 
them to you. 

I can conceive of no finer reading lesson 
in a class for the youth of our State than a 
study of Louisiana’s resources, so graphi- 
cally described in this magazine, from pages 
595 to 671. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem, 
I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
E. L. CHAPPUISs. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National toa friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 








GOOD FOR HOUSE PLANTS 
By Mrs. J. A. B. 


To cause palms and other house-plants to 
grow thriftily, stir about two tablespoons 
pulverized bone (which has first been burned) 


into the surface soil about once a month. - 


Occasional spraying of the leaves with tepid 
water in which there is a little milk gives them 
a nice gloss and promotes growth. The 
burned bones when put in the bottom of 
pots insure good drainage. 


Griddle Cakes without Eggs 


To one cup of buttermilk add four table- 
spoons bread crumbs and pinch of salt and 
let stand while sifting three-fourths of a 
cup each of white and graham flour and 
same of meal. Add to milk, together with 
level teaspoon of soda and scant tablespoon 
of melted lard. Fry on hot griddle. 


A CLEANING HELP 
By M.E.S. 


To remove spots by use of gasoline, dip a 
clean brush in the gasoline, then in corn meal 
and rub the soiled spots until dry. It will 
clean and leave no ring. 


FOR TAKING GREASE OUT OF BLACK 
SKIRTS OR WASH GOODS 


By Mrs. E. A. E. 


Take a piece of any black goods, wet with 
vinegar and sponge the spot. You will be 
surprised how quickly the spots will be 
removed and the skirt not hurt in the least. 
I tried washing a bad grease and tar smudge 
= of a wash skirt and it removed all traces 
of 1t. 

Vinegar and Soda for Burns 


I burned my arm from the elbow to the 
wrist with hot syrup and immediately put 
vinegar and soda on the burn and it did not 
even blister. Try it. 


‘“HOLLYHOCK PARTY” 
By Mrs. J. J. 


Let it be an out-door affair or porch party. 
All decorations of the “old-time favorite.” 
Then gather different colored ones, pinch out 
the center of each and place one on every 
plate to be passed. In each of these blossoms 
put a cone of ice cream and beside this lay 
a square of cake. There can be no more 
novel entertainment 
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TO KEEP BISCUIT HOT 
By S. E. P. 


Remove biscuit from pan and place a 
folded cloth in it. Put the biscuit back and 
cover lightly. 


To Make Soles of Boots Last 


If custom made shoes, insist on having 
unbuffed leather used for soles and _ half 
soles. They will last weeks longer. 


To Stop Bleeding 
To stop bleeding till a doctor arrives, 


scrape the rough side of sole leather and use 
the lint for compress. 





A FLORAL OFFERING 
By Mrs. M.L. R. 


Roses, camellias, and all hard-wooded 
flowers may be kept fresh and their beauty 
preserved by cutting their stems at right 
angles and immediately immersing them in 
hot sealing wax or paraffine; this prevents 
the sap from flowing downward. 

One can revive withered flowers by taking 
them from the vase, throwing out the cold 
water and refilling with hot water, or one can 
burn the ends of the stems, throwing a little 
salt in the water. The effect is wonderful. 


REMOVE BLOOD STAINS WITH 
STARCH 


By Mrs. C. M. H. 


To remove blood stains from any goods, 
even white silk or white wool, lay lumps of 
dampened starch on goods, leave till dry, 
then brush off. If the stain is not entirely 
gone, try a second application. 

Oil the Castors 

To make beds, dressers or anything that 
has castors roll easy, oil the castor well with 
sewing machine oil. 


A LITTLE HELP THAT HELPS 
By Mrs. W. C. K. 


Do not use eggs in doughnuts; they make 
them hard and dry. 


To Relieve Sore Throat 


Put a few drops of turpentine on coal tar 
and set it on fire; inhale the fumes. It will 
relieve sore throat. 


TO MEND LACE CURTAINS 
By Eliza Rouse 


Lace curtains may be neatly mended by 
placing on the worn parts strips of net or 
good parts of old curtains which have been 
dipped in hot starch. Apply at once after 
starching, and the pieces will adhere and 
will not show as much as a darn. 


PREVENTS ODOR OF ONIONS 
By'S. E. P. 
Rub damp hands with dry mustard. 


To Keep Brasses Bright 


Rub often with a woolen cloth into which 
has been shaken any fine polishing powder, 
and the tedious process of ‘“‘cleaning’’ may 
be indefinitely postponed. 


Better than Spoon 
Have the sharp points cut from a long- 
handled, large-tined meat fork, and use for 
stirring small vegetables and fruits instead 
of a spoon. 


WHEN WINDOW FREEZES DOWN 
By “Experimenter”’ 


Since cold weather came I found my win- 
dow frozen down and had to wait before I 
could air the room. Putting a large nail 
or small block of wood one-half inch in thick- 
ness under the sash prevented further trouble. 


Good for Plants 


Put some pieces of common glue in the 
earth of plants and watch for blossoms. 
They will soon come. 

Remove the husk from gladiola bulbs; 
they will grow more rapidly and blossom 
sooner. 


CELERY TOPS 
By S. S. W. 


Celery tops make the finest flavors for 
soups, stews and scalloped dishes. Take all 
the leaves and tops that are cut off and wash 
thoroughly, picking out any dead leaves or 
decayed spots. Spread out on a granite or 
earthen plate and set in the warming oven 
where it is quite hot. Stir occasionally, and 
in a day or two they will be quite dry and 
crisp and can be pulverized with the hands 
like sage leaves. Put away in a tight can 
or jar and use as needed. 





A CHEAP KINDLING 
By N. R. 


‘Take an old pail, fill half full of ashes and 
saturate with coal oil; then it is ready for 
use when the fire gets low. Take a few 
spoonfuls of ashes with a few cobs and there 
is no danger of explosion as there is when 
coal oil is poured on. 


TO IRON LINEN OR LINENE 
By L. O. 


Linen and linene dress skirts iron more 
easily and without shrinking if dipped in 
warm water and wrung through a tightly 
screwed wringer and ironed at once. This 
applies also to table linen. 
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Soda crackers are extremely 
sensitive to moisture. 


Before the advent of Uneeda 
Biscuit the only persons who 
ever tasted fresh, crisp soda 
crackers were the people in the 
bakeries. 


Now that we have Uneeda 
Biscuit—we have perfectly 
baked soda crackers—perfectly 
kept. 


No moisture can reach them— 
no contaminating influences 
can affect their flavor — their 
goodness is imprisoned only to 
be liberated by you for you 
when you open the package. 
Five cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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THE HOME 


TO SHADE THE GARDEN SEAT 
By M.E.B. 


The umbrella holder used on baby carriages 
when screwed on back of a garden seat will 
hold a parasol at any angle desired, and is 
a great convenience when one wishes to sew 
or read out in the open air. Remove the 
handle of an old parasol and insert the stick 
in the holder clamped on the seat. The para- 
sol can be easily and quickly removed when 
desired. 

Hint for the Economical 


Cut off the fringe of an old faded shawl 
and wash it, mending any holes or thin places. 
It will make a warm interlining for a comfort. 
Make a bag shaped covering of sateen, 
silkaline, or gingham. Lay the shawl smoothly 
in this and tack here and there with worsted. 
Very few tackings are necessary, and the 
shawl can be removed for washing with little 
trouble. 

Reinforced Aprons 

The front breadth of an apron wears out 
so much sooner than the rest of the garment 
that I have found it an excellent plan to 
line the front half its length, using the same 
material and sewing it in with the side seams. 
This gives better protection to one’s dress 
and the apron lasts twice as long. 





FOR CLEANING WHITE KID GLOVES 
By Miss N. J. 


To a pint of gasoline add a level table- 
spoonful of Gold Dust washing powder. 
Place the gloves on the hands and proceed 
to wash in the same manner as you would 
your hands, using any good white soap, 
Fairy soap preferred. When thoroughly 
clean, remove from the hands and hang up 
to dry. When dry, wipe them off with a 
clean cloth and you will find the gloves soft 
and beautifully white. 


Cure for Constipation 


Squeeze the juice from two large lemons 
and strain. Add five cents’ worth of Epsom 
salts and put this mixture in a bottle, keeping 
in a cool place. Add a dessertspoonful of 
the above mixture to a teacup of hot water 
and drink just before retiring. This will cure 
the most obstinate cases and does not pro- 
duce the serious results of ordinary laxatives, 
but its results are gentle and lasting. 





CLOTHES LINE IN KITCHEN 
By Bertie Norrell 


For use in my kitchen, I find a clothes line 
for dish towels or any small article it becomes 
necessary to dry in the house, if made of a 
galvanized wire with a loop at each end, very 
much more convenient than a flexible rope 
line. I attach a cord to each end, and hang the 
cord to hook on wall at an angle across 
corner of room. 


HOUSEHOLD USES FOR KEROSENE 
By M. A. P. 


Two tablespoonfuls of kerosene oil put into 
the wash boiler while the water is gradually 
heated will obviate much rubbing of the 
clothes. A spoonful in a few quarts of water 
makes an excellent wash for windows and 
mirrors. The rusty kitchen sink can be 
cleaned with it and the zinc lining of the 
refrigerator. Any machinery that has be- 
come rusty can have the rust softened and 
removed. 

Kerosene will soften boots and shoes that 
have been hardened by water and will render 
them as pliable as new. 

By applying kerosene with a rag when you 
are about to put your stoves away for the 
summer, they will not rust. 

The doors, casings and surbase of rooms, 
when in natural finished wood, should have 
an occasional rub with a rag dipped i in kero- 
sene. Blood stains on linen should be dipped 
first in kerosene oil and then washed in luke- 
warm water. 


INVALID COOKERY 
By Mrs. W. J. S. 


Cereal coffee: Four quarts of clean wheat 
bran, one pint of sorghum or some sweet 
molasses. Rub together well and brown in 
the oven. Use the same as any coffee, except 
take twice as much. ; 

Bran Biscuits: One half cup of flour, one 
half cup of wheat bran, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one-fourth cup of brown sugar, one-fourth 
cup of molasses, one-half teaspoonful of lemon 
extract, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of beaten egg. Add a little 
water if necessary, touch lightly, roll thin 
and bake in a hot oven. 

Bran answers the purpose of a gentle laxa- 
tive, besides being palatable, as anything 
coarse taken into the stomach is quickly 
expelled from it. 


TO MEND CHINA 
By Mrs. L.G. J. 


Moisten each side or edge of the broken 
article with a little new milk and place firmly 
together in the old place. Tie a twine sting 
firmly around the dish, being careful not 
to let the pieces get out of place, and leave 
thus over night. The dish will be as good 
asnew. It can be placed in hot water and 
in fact be treated as though it never had been 
broken. 

A Cure for Frostbites 

Having gotten the side of my foot frost- 
bitten one winter, in one of the large cities 
while out too long, I used several remedies to 
no avail, until I tried flaxseed meal, which 
acted like magic. Flaxseed will also retard 
a run around on the finger. 
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Go To Bermuda © SeOlOlGss 
BY FASTEST STEAMER 4 
BY NEWEST STEAMER (Built 1904) | B A K E R S 
| Breakfast Cocoa 


By only Steamer Landing Passengers and Baggage Di- 
rectly on the Dock in Hamilton Without Transfer. 
Is of Unequaled Quality 
For delicious natural 


Ss. S. BERMUDIAN 
flavor, delicate aroma, 


SAILS EVERY WEDNESDAY 11 A.M. 
Twin Screw, 10,518 tons displacement, Bilge Keels, Double Bottom, 
Suites de Luxe, with Private Bath. Orchestra. Tickets by 
Bermudian and Arcadian are interchangeable. 
For illustrated pamphlet and tickets apply to A. E. Outerbridge 

absolute purity and 
food value, the most 
important requisites 
of a good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


& Co., Agents Quebec 8. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; 
Thos. Cook & Son, 332 Washington St., Boston, or any Ticket Agent. 








THE BOY SCOUT 


A Weekly Devoied to the Boy Scouts 
of America 


TROOP NOTES, STORIES, Etc. 


Subscription 25c per year. Canada 75c. 
AGENTS WANTED 








Wireless Telegraph. No Steerage. 
Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 


53 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 





Off. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Dorchester, Mass. 




















The Boy Scout, 40 Charlotte St., Utica, N. Y. 




















MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. You could not give him a greater 
pleasure or a stronger influence for good. 


WALTER CAMP 


one of the ablest American writers and acknowledged to be the foremost authority 
on Athletics, edits 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled. with 
clean. fascinating stories and instructive articles, all 
of intense interest to every live boy. Departments 
devoted to The Bey Scouts of America, Electricity, 
Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, |Carpentry, 
Stamps and Coins. A new handsome cover in colors each month. Beauti- 
fully illustrated throughout. 


SPECIAL OFFER! For only 50 cents we will send you THE BOYS’ 
* MAGAZINE for six months, and a copy of the most 
useful and practical book you ever read, “Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn 
Money,” and this splendid baseball glove. This glove is made by one of 
the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan leather, felt padded, 
web thumb and deep pocket. 
Send in your order today. Your subscription will be entered at once, 
and the book and baseball glove will be sent to you by return mail. Satis- 
faction, or money refunded. 


Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 815 Main Street, SMETHPORT, PA. 
The BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10 cents a copy 
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THE HOME 


A HANDY WOODBOX 
By E. M.C. 


People depending on wood as fuel for the 
kitchen fire will find an outdoor woodbox 
a great saving of trouble. Fix it against 
the side of the house close to the place occu- 
pied inside by the cook stove. Have slit 
made in the wail so that you can, from the 
inside of the kitchen, get your hand into the 
woodbox to get out a stick. Saw upper sides 
of woodbox so that when the cover is hinged 
on it will slope away from the house, thus 
shedding rain or snow. The cover of the 
packing case I used was not watertight, so 
I had it shingled over and now the wood is 
perfectly dry. The woodbox being filled out 
of doors saves a lot of dirt tracked into the 
house; I have a hook in the cover so that 
it can be fastened back against the house 
while box is being filled with day’s supply 
of fuel. 


SOMETHING NEW 
By Mrs. W. E. B 


Fruit jam without wail Use rasp- 
berries, blackberries, or any soft fruit; pick 
over and mash fine. Take two cups cane 
granulated sugar to one cup of mashed fruit, 
stir together until sugar is dissolved. Put 
in jars and screw on top. No cooking or 
even heating is necessary. Be sure to use 
cane sugar and do not add anything to fruit 
but sugar. This makes a jam with all the 
natural color and flavor. 

Cooking Prunes 

Always wash prunes in three waters, the 
last one boiling hot, as all prunes are dipped 
in hot lye water before drying. 


TO RID THE YARD OF RED ANTS 
By R.L.S 


Dig a hole three or four inches from the 
entrance of the ant-bed. Place a common 
drinking glass in the hole, and fill round the 
glass with dirt, making the earth level with 
the top. Be sure that the inside of the glass 
is clean and dry. The ants will fall in, and 
will not be able to get out. When the glass 
is half full of ants, pour a few spoonfuls of 
coal-oil in the glass. This will kill them 
immediately, and then they can be removed, 
the glass cleaned with a dry cloth, and ready 
for the ants again. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS 
By M.L. H. 


Five cents’ worth of benzoin, five cents’ 
worth of glycerine, five cents’ worth of al- 
cohol. Mix well, then add half the quantity 
of snow or rain water (the water must be 
soft). Apply after washing the hands before 
drying, rub them well, then dry with a soft 
towel. 


CURE FOR CATARRH 


By J. W.L. 


Fresh hosiery every morning, a footbath 
every night in water the temperature of the 
room, and a saline solution (half teaspoonful 
salt in glass of warm or cool water) inhaled 
twice or three times a day as convenient. 
After the nasal passages are in normal condi- 
tion the saline solution should be discon- 
tinued. The daily footbath may also be 
dispensed with if inconvenient. But the 
fresh hose must be adhered to. Hosiery worn 
for a day is easily laundered in handbasin or 
bowl, rinsed and dried in bathroom or sleep- 
ing apartment, and stockings or socks thus 
cleansed wear at least four times as long 
as those subjected to use after becoming 
saturated with perspiration. 


SOME COLD WEATHER HELPS 
By K. P.B. 


When you are hanging out clothes in cold 
weather, heat water and put in your hot 
water bottle and lay in the basket with the 
clothes and they will not freeze, and you will 
find it much pleasanter work. 

Cover your screen door with oil cloth and 
you will have a very practical storm door. 

Lay carpet paper over your bed springs 
and it will keep out the cold and save your 
mattress. 


TRENCHES FOR NASTURTIUMS 
By Mrs. M. D. 


Try planting nasturtiums early in trenches, 
as you do sweet peas. My son planted mine 
this way by mistake, thinking them sweet 
peas, and they grew great vines, as stalky as 
tomatoes, literally covered with large blos- 
soms with very long stems. They respond 
to water and sun and a deep ditch, just as 
sweet peas do, and by filling the ditch grad- 
ually with soil, their blossoming season is 
prolonged. 


A CORRECTION 


In ‘Squash Pie without Eggs,”’ 
H., in the March ‘National,’ “half a tea- 
spoon of milk, lemon extract,’’ should read 
“two and one half cups of milk and one 
teaspoonful of lemon extract.”” Also ‘‘warm 
before putting in the crust’”’ should read 
‘“‘warm before putting it in the crust.” 


by M. L. 


PREVENTS GOODS DRAWING 
By M.E.G. 


When sewing silks or thin material on the 
machine, small strips of wrapping paper 
stitched with the seam will prevent drawing 
of goods. The paper can be torn off without 
injury to the goods. 
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We DCN FATGOES QUICK 


POUR AOR NEW DRUGLESS HOME TREATMENT 
SAE Bodily Fat and Double Chin Vanish 
MY WAY ONE POUND A DAY SAFELY 
Ere without starvation diet, vio- 
Far FOLKS yams lent exercises strape.belts, cups, 
“ wires, sweating, eler- 
AT ORU GLESS tricity, rollers, bandages, soap, 
REATMENT salts, pany 2 drugs 
icines of any ki kind. Most 
marvelous treatment of age for harmless FAT 
REDUCTION. Stands eupreme ely victorious over 
all. Nothi —~ io oubt. Norisk. ghtful —— 
guarant Reeth pleased Paton rng 
testimonials. Better get rid of FA’ 
— it gets rid of you. ys are eros 
or let tter today sure for m 
on DRUGLESS W tyeb My RED CTION 
and BEGIN REDUCING Ww. 
MARJORIE HAMILTON, Wee C. B. Blag., Denver, Colo. 


HEADACHE NEURALGIA 


Quickly and safely relieved by 
ME-GRIM-INE 
Write for a Free Trial Box 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
105 S. Lafayette St. South Bend, Ind. 
Sold by Druggists. Established 1889 qua 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR aocguaaaees BEAUTIFIER 
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—. Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles. Moth 
Desutifies =) Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
riage ina . every biemish on beauty, and defies 
eg . detection. It has stood the 
pian test of 62 years; no other 
poop ay has, and is’ so harmless 


we taste it to be sure it is 
properly made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(@ patient): “As you laates wtlB 
use them, I recommend ‘Goure 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparattons."* 
g@ For sale by all — and 
Fancy Goods Deal 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 


Price 25 cents, by mail. 


agers POUDRE SUBTILE 


Removes ¢ n rfluous Hi Price $1.00. by mail. 
FERD. T. KINS, aw "87 Great Jones St., Newyork City. 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS 
In Slightly Used TYPEWRITERS 


Remington, Smith Premier, r, Densmore, Williams, New Century, 
Fay-Sholes, Manhattan, $10.00 each. Only a limited number at 
these prices. Order at once. We will refund your remittance if 


not satisfied 
EAGLE TYPEWRITER CO., 
312 Broadway, New York City 











Do You Get Us? 











LET A ANY NEWS-STAND 
INTRODUCE YOU! 


q Of interest to all recreation-loving 
ericans. 


q An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of 
College Life and Athletics. 


g A lot of action. 
Established 1899 





THE INTERCOLLEGIATE MAGAZINE 
1131 Broadway, New York 











Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


direct, saving you $20.00 on a ca 
ponaee malioe and copper fastened. We make "ail sizes 
and styles. also power canoes. Write for free eo alog 
giving prices with —, s ing page e are 
manufacturers of canoes 
DETR IT BOAT CO.. 325 Bellevue Ave., Decree, Mich. 








Big Bargains in Fishing Rods 


h-grade steel and bamboo fly and bait rods at one- 
third less than regular retail prices. Send your adaress 
on postal for description and_ prices. Address 
OSBORNE, 20 Cabot Street. Everett, Mass. 





With Engine 9 50 
Ready to Run $ 4:29 


16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 os Ay jeey rtionate prices, 


including Family Launches, 8; 
Oabin Cru Ww 


AN 
Ststy Sour different models in all sizes ready to ship 
simplest motors made; start without ——- only three movi ng parts; 


ten-vear-old child can run them. 
52 amneeee owners. Weite satis, Sot for large I 





its and ‘unting 

isers. We ars the world’s ty oes Boat Manufacturers. 
PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS 

equipped with the 


aranteed. 


Free fit fully 
Catalog. 
MICH 


Illustra 
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THE HOME 


TO REMOVE VASELINE STAINS 
By Mrs. M. L. C. 


Vaseline stains may be removed by soaking 
the garment in a little wood alcohol, then 
washing in hot soapsuds. 


For Loosening Stamps 
Stamps which are stuck together may 
be loosened by putting a thin piece of paper 
over them and then run a hot iron over this. 


A New Cane Seat 
When the cane seat of a chair sags it may 
be tightened and made to look as good as 
new by scrubbing it with hot water and 
soap until the cane is wet thoroughly and 
then drying it in the hot sun. 
New Way to Scald Tomatoes 
A handy way to scald tomatoes before 
peeling them is to put them in a cheesecloth 
bag and dip them in the boiling hot water. 
Prevents Salt Lumping 
A few grains of rice put in the salt-shaker 
will keep the salt from becoming lumpy. 
For Washing Dishes 
A whisk broom which has been worn so 
that it is hardly serviceable for its original 
purpose makes a good dishwasher, being 
especially useful when one is cleaning tins, 
frying pans, or kettles. 





AN ORIGINAL GIFT 
By J. W. S. 


A japanned lunch box (not the folding 
kind) with initials put on in gilt, containing 
a layer of sawdust, makes a useful gift for a 
traveler. It will solve the vexing problem 
of how to dispose safely with the bottles and 
toilet articles to be carried in the trunk. In 
case of breakagé, the sawdust absorbs liquid. 


Hint for Traveler 

Put a large sheet of blue muslin in trunk 
before packing. When everything is in, 
fold this over top of the clothes and pin 
securely with safety pins. When this pre- 
caution is followed, the garments will be 
found perfectly smooth at the end of the 
trip. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CANNED PEACHES 
By Mrs. C. V. H. 


Wash dried peaches thoroughly, then put 
them in clean water and let soak for two or 
three hours, when you can remove the indigest- 
ible outside peeling. As you peel them, 
place in a stew pan, strain the water in which 
they soaked, and add enough more to cover 
them; let stew until tender; sweeten just 
before removing them from the fire. The 
fruit will be better flavored, just as nice to 
look at, and at the same time much cheaper 


A CRYING NEED 
By Abby Barry 


When. peeling onions, take a deep dish, 
large enough to cover the hands with water 
to the depth of two inches, and simply peel 
the onions with both hands and onions com- 
pletely submerged. It doesn’t hurt the onions 
and it’s lot more fun peeling them. 


Helpful Home Hints 

Paint or varnish can be easily removed 
from the hands by first rubbing well into 
some grease or lard, then washing with soap 
and water. ; 7 

A plain cloth dipped in hot water and then 
in a saucer of bran will clean white paint 
and not injure it. The bran acts like a soap 
on the paint. 

Put a bit of camphor away with silver not 
in use; it will prevent tarnishing 

A bottle containing one third glycerine and 
two thirds common vinegar kept beside the 
sink and a few drops applied to the hands 
after washing dishes keeps them in good 
condition. 

The inside lining of a freshly broken egg 
is a fine plaster for cuts and wounds. 


LARD FOR GRASS STAINS 
By M. M.C. 


Grass stains. are easily removed if they 
are well rubbed with lard before putting 
them in the washing suds. 


To Remove Ink Stains 
Anything washable that has been stained 
with ink, if put at once into milk and rubbed 
vigorously for a short time, will come out 
without a trace of the ink. 


A New Polisher 


Old newspapers rubbed soft and kept in a 
bag in a dry place are excellent for polishing 
windows, cleaning lamp chimneys, brighten- 
ing the nickel on the kitchen range, or for 
anything requiring polishing or brightening. 


WHEN BEATING EGGS 
By. Mrs. 7. LOE. 


A pinch of salt put in eggs when beating 
them will hasten the result, either when used 
in a cake or for frosting. 


A Washing Help 


A tablespoonful of kerosene oil put into the 
water when washing men’s heavy work shirts, 
kitchen aprons, etc., will remove the dirt 
like magic. : 


TO KEEP THE STOVE CLEAN 
By D. A. H. 


Spots on the steel range caused by spatters 
of grease which are not easily removed by 
scrubbing with soap and water may be 
guickly erased by rubbing with sandpaper. 
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both being identically the same article, under a combination label 
representing the old and the new labels, and in the old style of 
bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar insignia, as shown in this adver- 
tisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, handed 
down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 29, 1911, no one but the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) is entitled to use the word 
CHARTREUSE as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their 
victory in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representin 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed a the Frenc 
Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie Fermiere de la Grande 
Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they alone, have 
the formula or recipe of the secret process employed in the manu- 
facture of the genuine Chartreuse, and have never parted with 
it. There is no genuine Chartreuse save that made by them at 
Tarragona, Spain. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
- Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
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The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 





SHIPPED FREE 














for Summer—Open from 
May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch, 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn 
being the same. 

A clean brtoad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 


Private boat service to and from 


New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn, 


Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes by 


Private Boat from New York 


Rates and Booklet upon A pplication 





LIBRARY OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


Yes, shipped free—just as we announce. Unquestion- 





| Do not fail to send the coupon below for the most 


| as und~. writers, obtained a limited number of these books 





ably the world’s most reliable and trustworthy History. 
Used in 250,000 homes. 


Publisher Fails—Write Today for 
Great Sacrifice Price 


sensational price on history that ever has been made. We, 


upou che failure of the Publishers. We will quote the 
price only in direct letters, for we are not allowed to in- 
jure future sales by printing sensationally low prices here 
his is a chance of a lifetime to secure the greatest history 
of the world ever published at a — you never dreamed of— 
a price which you would not believe possible. 
rite Now. Send This Free Coupon. If you will send 
the coupon at once we will mail you free and postpaid a full, 
complete and mpere map and profile of the Panama 
Canal, a map of the United States, together with handsome 
sample book of history. 


American Underwriters Corporation, 171 N. State St., Chicage 
With the understanding that I am not buying anything 
you may send me free, map and profile of Panama Canal, etc., 








also free sample his' k, and quote me the special under- 
writers’ price on the Library of Universal History. 

(National) 
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SAFE, SURE AND PERMANENT CURE 
FOR OBESITY 
By Anvernette A. Clark 


Twenty years ago I was so fleshy ‘that I 
could walk only a short distance without 
great difficulty in breathing, and it was very 
difficult to breathe lying down. I removed 
my superfluous flesh by the following treat- 
ment: In the morning I drank a pint of hot 
water as hot as I could, taking a teaspoonful 
at a time. I ate broiled steak with all fat 
removed, three times a day, and nothing 
else, taking a pint of hot water about an 
hour before each meal, and another before 
retiring, in all four pints of hot water a day. 
I continued this treatment twenty-one days 
and reduced my weight nineteen pounds; 
then I changed to a gluten diet; after tiring 
of that I used entire wheat flour. After re- 
ducing my weight some sixty pounds, I went 
back to my usual diet much improved in 
health and more comfortable every way, 
and without a return to former conditions. 
Others have tried it with the same result, 
and I do not hesitate to recommend it as a 
safe and permanent cure. 


CEREBOS TABLE SALT 
By Mrs. L. O. T. 


Do you all know about Cerebos table salt? 
It is so nutritive as to be an important diet 
for children, as it stimulates and aids in the 
growth and repair of brain, nerves or general 
tissue. Common salt is only a seasoning; 
Cerebos salt is a splendid food. It is beauti- 
fully fine and dainty for table and all use, and 
is cheap. I use it altogether. 


Kitchen Conveniences 


1 have a let-down table and a zinc shelf 
under the window around which my cup- 
board is built. I requ‘re no kneading board, 
for there is nothing better than the zinc for 
all pastry work; can also set any hot kettles 
or pans upon it. One does not need to build 
to obtain this comfort, but for seventy-five 
cents can have any kitchen shelf or table 
covered with zinc. 


New Dandelion Killer 


Apply creosote through an oil can from the 
top of the plant. This will follow the root 
to the base, burning it so that it will never 
grow again. 


WALL PAPER CLEANER 
By Mrs. B. E. B. 


Dissolve one half bar of Ivory soap in two 
quarts of water. When cold, add half cup of 
gasoline. Stir in enough flour to make dough 
that will not stick to the fingers. Rub over 
paper lightly one way. 


THE HOME 


HICCOUGH INSTANTLY STOPPED 
By Mrs. A. G. 


Let the tongue out as far as you can for 
thirty seconds. 


Clothes Pin Sack 


Make a sack similar to a flour sack; sew 
a hoop in the top to hold open; sew to handles 
of strings; run the strings through the ends 
of a harness snap before sewing on. Hang 
the sack on the line and shove it along as you 


go. 
Some Good Ideas 


When powdered sugar gets hard, run it 
through the meat chopper instead of pound- 
ing it with the rolling pin. 

Custards won’t turn watery in the baking 
if the milk is warmed before the eggs are put 


n. 

After drinking water has been boiled, it 
has a flat and insipid taste. This may be 
entirely obviated by pouring the water 
rapidly from one pitcher to another, holding 
the pitchers some distance apart. This 
process restores the natural taste. 

When sewing by hand, a No. 9 needle for 
70 and 80 cotton when hemming and tucking; 
a No. 8 needle for 50 and 60 cotton for plain 
sewing; a No. 7 needle for 40 and 50 cotton 
for buttonholes, and a No. 7 needle for 36 
and 40 thread for gathering. 

When hot cloths are needed, heat in a 
steamer to avoid wringing. 





FOR COMFORTERS OR QUILTS 
By S.E. P. 


Heat the cotton batting™to make it light 
before using. 


To Move Mattresses Easily 

Sew strong tape loops at the sides through 

which to slip the hands. 
For Invalids 

A convalescent with light head or weak 
knees can often go down stairs backward 
with comfort and safety. 
To Go Upstairs Where There is no Railing 


Have a rope securely fastened at the head 
of stairs and grasp firmly either going up 
or down. 


AN EVER-READY DUST PAN 
ByE. S. 


I found this a wonderful convenience. 
In a corner near the kitchen range a square of 
the floor (16 x 12 inches) is cut out and put 
on as on.a trap door. A common bread pan 
(with handles) is fitted into the opening and 
a frame is made and nailed to the joints to 
support the pan, which must be placed a 
little below the floor, so the door may close 
evenly. In a new floor the opening is hardly 
noticeable. By emptying this on a cleaning 
day it is always ready. 
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